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vrw   /i  vi  wn  —  BSM  iXKM   OH    EO8P0K8IBLI   BOYSBHIUQIT. 

80  icucB  has  been  heard  of  New  Zealand  of  late  years, 
thai  I  feel  justified  in  bestowing  a  short  chapter  upon  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  anion  of  English  ideas 
of  '  responsible  government '  when  applied  to  a  mixed  com- 
munity such  as  thai  occupying  the  northern  island  of 
New  Zealand. 

My  position  in  Australia  gave  me  many  opportunities 
of  acquiring  information  as  to  the  Btate  of  the  elands.  I 
visited  Auckland  in  1  s">7,  when  L  was  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  some 
political  movements  of  the  Maories,  After  the  Bret 
war  broke  out,  at  the  end  of  1859  or  beginning  of  I860, 
I  was  applied  to  by  the  Governmenl  of  New  Zealand  to 
send  troops  to  help  them  oul  of  a  difficulty  into  which 
they  had  plunged  themselves,  and  I  was  kepi  constantly 
well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  a  Hairs  on  the  island,  both 
during  the  first  an  >nd  wars.    I  say  thus  much  for  the 

purpose  of  showing  thai  L  do  nol   speak  without  some 

vol.  11.  n 
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kn<  >'\ '  >f  fact  [was  n<  >1    in  a  |>  i  il  i<  >n 

authority,  or  to  do  more  than 

ed. 

Before,  ho         r,  I  plunge  into  the  subject  of  colon 
politics,  I   may  aa   well  tch  of  our 

with    the  Maories,  or  natives  of  Zealand,    which 

will,  in  point    of  fact,  amount    I 
the  history  of  the  country    for  the  last  thi 
years. 

The  first  white  settlers,  if  such  they  can  be  call 
traders,  who  furnished  the  natives  with  Europe 
at  exorbitant  rate-,  and  who  occasionally,  with  a  vi- 
perhaps,to  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  island,  to  »k.  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities,  tract-  of  land  from  I 
chiefs  of  the  different  tril 

These  men  were  followed  by  the  missionai  who 
found,  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  teaching  many, 
among  a  notoriously  wild  and  savage  population,  who 
rewarded  the  toil  and  the  risk  which  their  teachers  under- 
went, by  a  change  of  life  and  conduct  most  marked  and 
complete.  It  is  said  that  the  missionarii  a  I  k  advant 
of  their  position  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land  ;  this  n 
Lave  been  the  case  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  m 
certainly  the  great  body  of  the  missionaries  were  in  no 
way  liable  to  such  an  imputation  ;  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  duties  as  preachers  and  teachers,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  produced  a  very  marked  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  success  of  the  missionaries,  as 
evidenced  by  this  change  in  the  natives,  soon  attracted  a 
set  of  land  speculators  ;  a  species  of  land  shark  almost  as 
great  a  nuisance  on  shore  as  his  namesake  is  at  sea ;  and 
to  these  succeeded  a  company,  the  Xew  Zealand  Land 
Company,  which,  set  on  foot  by  wealthy  and  well  educated 
people,  having,  it  is  believed,  a  sincere  wish  to  benefit  the 
countiy,  ended  by  becoming,  through  the  mistakes  of 
their  agents,  a  land  shark  on   a   large  scale.     The  evils 
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arisiDg  out  of  the  action  of  the  different  cla  a 
all  talking  to  the  natives  of  their  anxiety  to  benefit  them, 
and  all,  with  th<  ption  of  the  missionaries,  doing  their 
besl  to  defraud  them  in  the  purchase  of  the  only  article 
they  had  to  sell,  viz.,  their  land,  became  bo  great,  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  some  sort  of 
law.  Accordingly,  the  natives  were  induced  to  acknow 
ledge  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  recognise 
Queen  Victoria  as  their  Qu<  en.  The  New  Zealand  ( lom- 
pany  got  out  of  a  mass  of  difficulties  by  transferring  to 
the  Government,  for  a  consideration,  the  whole  of  I 
land  which  they  had  purchased  from  the  Maori 
with  their  obligations;  and  a  stop  was  put  at  once  to  all 
purchases  of  land  from  the  natives  by  private  parties,  by 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  sell  land  to 
nobody  but  the  Government.  A  Governor  was  then 
appointed,  and  matters  went  on  as  quietly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, for  a  lime.  Of  course  there  v.  occasional 
in<  tvements  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  a  hostile  character, 
for  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  each  individual  chief 
would  be  inclined  to  defer  to  the  acta  or  opinion-  of  the 

majority  ;    now  and  then  a  white  man  would  be  CUt  down, 

and  perhaps  ;  now  and  then  questions  would  arise 

as  to  the  price  paid  to  the  llaories  for  land  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  matters  began  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  hade  fair  to  Becure  peace  between  the  two  rac  . 
and  increased  prosperity  to  the  island.  Hie  Maoriea 
turned  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  showed  them- 
selves sensible  of  the  value  of  several  European  inventions 
for  musing  labour;    they  erected  mills,  purchased 

and  navigated  small  coasting  craft,  and  proved  themseh 
to  possess  qualities  which  admitted  of  extensive  develop- 
ment: while  then  .erv  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
report-  of  the  active  and  zealous   Bb  «ryn,  that 
Christianity  was  exercising  it-  best  influence  upon  them, 
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ami  modifj  ing,  in  a  m  manner,  their  ha! 

and  principles  i  >f  act  i<  >n. 

M:im-  i     \'. ere    in    this  hopeful   stafc 
Bpiril  prompted  the  ( h  a  ernmenl  to  apply,  I 

very  peculiarly  constituted,  the  principles  of  what  it  c}\<> 
to  term  Responsible  Government,  but  which  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  <  tovernment  composed  of  person 
irresponsible  to  cither  Queen  or  Parliament. 

Under  such  prompting,  it  is  hardly  to  be  woi 
(hat  a  scheme  was  devised,  which,  splitting  up  a  scantily 
peopled  colony  into  five  or  six  districts,  ich  of 

these  an  elective  Governor  or  Superintendent,  with  an 
elective  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly 
while   an  abortive   attempt    was    made  to  retain  a  -on   of 
central  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  >r  appoint 

by  the  Queen,  who,  with  another  Legislative  Council  and 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  an  Executive  Council  composed 
of  officers  selected  from  the  majority  of  the  so-called 
Parliament,  was  to  maintain  order  among  the-*.'  most  in- 
congruous  elements  of  a  body  politic.  The  whole  scheme 
was,  in  fact,  a  wretched  parody  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  as  our  American  brethren  altogether 
ignored  the  red  man,  and  placed  him  beyond  the  pale 
the  constitution,  so  the  Government,  while  professing  to 
recognise  the  Maories  as  subjects  of  the  Queen,  gave 
them  no  place  in  the  Government,  treated  them  as  aliens 
and  outcasts, — handing  them  over  practically  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Legislature,  composed  of  European 
settlers  ;  while  theoretically  the  Governor  was  suppo- 
to  have  plenary  power  in  matters  in  which  the  natft 
were  concerned.  It  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  my  subject  to  allude  to  the  squalls  and  tempests 
in  these  petty  legislatures,  to  the  efforts  of  the  local 
Governments  to  override  the  central  authority,  to  those 
of  the  latter  to  maintain  its  dominant  position  ;  neither 
need  I  allude  to  the  class    of  persons  who  have    been 
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placed  in  authority  by  the  voice  of  their  fellow-citizens  ; 
what  I  wish  to  Bhow  is  the  effect  of  this  most  absurd 
experiment  upon  the  relations  between  the  Maories  and 
the  white  settlers. 

Imusl  premise  thai  the  <_rivat  m;i<>  of  the  Mauri  popu- 
lation is  settled  in  the  northern  island;  that  it  occupied 
some  rich  tracts  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  was  in 
possession  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  soil,  though 
many  million  acres  had  been  alienated,  and  were  in  the 
possession  of  white  settlers,  or  of  the  ( lovernment, 

The  central  island  contain- a  large  area  of  land  dear  of 
timber  and  fitted  for  pasture  ;  while  there  were  not  above 
a  couple  of  hundred  natives  scattered  over  the  whole 
island.  The  settlers  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
advantages,  have  turned  their  attention  to  sheep  and  cattle 
farming,  and  bave  been  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  ; 
while  those  on  the  northern  island,  being  Bhut  in  by  land 
occupied  by  the  Maories,  and  limited  to  the  amount  which 
they  have  been  able  to  purchase  from  the  Government, 
have  been  compelled  to  look  to  agriculture  as  the  only 
means  of  employing  their  labour  and  capital  ;  and  in  this 
pursuit  they  have  found  active  competitors  amongst  the 
nati\<  The  natural  effect  of  this  has  been  to  generate 
a  feeling  of  envy  and  jealousy  among  the  white  settl* 
towards  the  Maories,  a  disposition  to  look  upon  these  as  the 
mam  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  their  weak  In  and  a  desire 
to  sweep  these  obstacles  away  by  fair  mean-  ^v  by  fouL 

This,  which,  under  the  former  system  of  government, 
might  have  been  kept  in  proper  subordination,  soon 
became  an  active  working  principle  when  the  election  of 
superintendents  and  legislative  bodies  gave  to  the  white 
population  the  means  of  working  out  their  views  in  what 
may,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  be  called  a  constitutional 
way;  that  is,  by  the  use  of  tools  which  the  Government 
had  most  unwisely  placed  in  the  hands  os  not  lit 

to  be  trusted  with  them.     I  >:'  ©    i  se  I  h 
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weapon!  accompanied    with    vai 

pi  i  >nfidcm         it   they  would  i  them 

cept  a*  men  ai  d  ( Ihristiani ;  but  >tcli 

proverb,  lfulea  Bhould   na   hae  chapping  stii 
effect  of  banding  over  these  to  such  people 
seen, 

The    different     legislative    bodii       i  Kpre-<od     -• 
opinions  as   to  their   right    to  legislate  for  .-  of 

course,  against — the  nati  ly  imp 

as  they  were  in  knowledge  of  their  own  intere  I         ildnot 
but  be  sensible  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  1< 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  of  white  interi  laturally  sprung 

up  amongst  them,  and  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
which,  if  met  by  the  ( tovernmenl  in  a  spirit  of  conciliate 
would  have  either  passed  away,  or  have  h  modified 

as  to  produce  wholesome  results. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  when  the  Maories  agr( 
to  become  British  subjects,  they  engaged  to  sell  their  laud 
to  the  Government  only.     Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
concession  by  the  Government,  which,  purchasing  the  land 
from  the  natives  at  merely  nominal  pric  a,  s 
penny  to  sixpence  per  acre,  resold  it  to  the  white  sett 
at  ten  shillings,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  as  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  colony. 

Again,  all  articles  imported,  whether  for  Maori  use  or 
for  that  of  the  white  population,  pay  duty  at  the  port  of 
entry,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  as  well  as  of  the 
land,  were  appropriated  by  the  white  Legislative  Assembly, 
in  which  the  Maories  had  no  voice,  either  as  electors  or 
elected.  Out  of  this  general  revenue  a  small  portion  was 
appropriated  to  pay  certain  officers  acting  as  agents  in  the 
Maori  districts,  but  who,  looked  upon  from  a  Maori  point  of 
view,  mia'ht  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  authorized 
spies  than  of  friends  and  protectors.  Can  it  be,  then,  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  the  Maories.  a  remarkably  acute  and 
intelligent    race,    should   feel   that    advantage   had   been 
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taken  of  their  position  by  the  Government,  thai  they  had 
been  deluded  into  a  bargain  in  which  the  whole  advanti 
accrued  to  the  white  population,  that  they  were  treated, 
not  as  fellow-subjects,  but  as  aliens  and  intruders?  T 
did  feel  this,  and  it  led  to  a  resolution  which  was  pretty 
generally  adopted  by  the  chiefs,  their  natural  leaders,  that 
they  would  not  Bell  any  more  land  to  the  Government 
They  did  not  propose  to  break  the  agreement  which  they 
had  made,  or  to  sell  land  to  others,  but  they  determined 
to  retain  thai  which  still  remained  to  them,  as  the  sole 
guarantee  for  their  existence  as  a  people.  Seeing,  too, 
how  little  the  Government  cared  or  did  for  them,  and 
sensible  of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  them  from 
unity  of  action  among  themselves,  they  took  the  veiy 
natural  step  of  electing  a  single  chief  as  their  represents 
tive,  and  the  very  foolish  step  of  calling  him  King. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  landed  at  Auckland 
in  September  L857.  I  found  the  Government  in  a  state 
of  alarm  at  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Maories;  it 
had  evidently  formed  awrong  estimate  of  their  powers  of 
endurance,  and  had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
united  action  among  them.  The  stop]  of  the -ale  of 
land  to  the  Government  was  the  measure  which  excit  d 
eatest  alarm,  for  it  threatened  to  dry  up  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue.  It  was  true  that  the  Government  had 
still  on  hand  some  millions  of  acres,  but  the  movement  on 

the  part  of  the  Maori,-  seemed  to  indicate   that  they  had 

gradually  become  aware  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  of 
which  they  had  the  monopoly,  and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  raise  the  price  upon  th<  G  rernment, 
and  thus  diminish  its  profits.  Tin'  question  of  the  election 
of  a  Sine  did  not  Beem  to  affect  the  <  Government  so  much. 
The  newspapers,  of  course,  denounced  it  as  equivalent 
t«>  rebellion,  and  commented  upon  the  ingrat  of  the 

Maori,-  in  Bying  in  the  face  of  a  Government  which  had 
been   so  tenderly  attentive  to  their  welfare ;  but,  a 
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evil  waa  remote,  the  king  nol  having  been  el  I  as 

the  effect  of  the  change  fr<  n         i  ral  cl  not 

fully  app  'I.  tin-  question  shrunk  into  insignifica 

in  comparison  with  that  relating  to  the  land,  which 
dressed  itself  directly  to  their  pock<  I 

These  two  questions  discussed  by  t:  nor, 

Colonel  Gore  Browne,  and  myself  very  seriously.  It 
happened  that  I  landed  at  tin-  period  of  an  election  of  the 
representatives  and  superintendent  of  the  district  of 
Auckland,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  th<  of 

political  feeling,  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
representatives  and  the  social  position  of  the  superinten- 
dent :  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  instituting  a  compari- 
son between  the  general  demeanour  of  the  Maories  and 
that  of  the  white  settlers,  having   had  intend*  ith 

several  of  the  former,  who  addressed  me  through  an  inter- 
preter, and  spoke  very  reasonably  on  the  subject-  of  in- 
terest under  discussion.  Under  such  circumstances,  with 
the  experience  of  several  years  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  colonies,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  proposing  to  Colonel 
Gore  Browne  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
by  recognising  the  right  of  the  Maories  to  be  treated  - 
British  subjects,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  the  white  settlers ;  that  is,  to  have  the  power  of 
electing  their  own  superintendents,  their  own  councils  of 
advice,  and  of  legislating  for  themselves  in  all  local  matter-. 
In  carrying  out  this  scheme,  I  proposed  that  the  Maori 
territory  should  be  divided  into  three  districts,  over  each 
of  which  a  chief  or  superintendent  should  be  placed.  The 
Maories  might  wish  to  call  such  person  '  king.' — to  this  no 
objection  need  be  made  ;  the  whole  sting  of  their  proposal 
to  have  one  king  would  be  removed  by  giving  them 
three  kings.  A  small  sum,  say  300/.  per  annum  to  each 
king  for  his  privy  purse,  and  some  20/.  or  30/.  to 
each  of  the  chiefs  in  his  council,  would  make  it  their  in- 
terest to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Government  ;  and 
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should  any  differences  arise,  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
deal  with  thn  sparate  and  distinct  interests  than  with 
one  united  body.  The  qu<  stion  of  the  purchase  of  land 
might,  I  thought,  be  left,  when  these  Bteps  had  been  taken, 
to  find  its  own  solution.  The  Maories  would,  in  pro© 
of  time,  find  it  advantageous  to  Bell  off  outlying  portions  of 
their  districts,  and,  if  a  fair  price  were  offered,  would,  I  had 
no  doubt,  be  quite  willing  to  disp  >se  of  these  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  latter  might  be  content  to  derive  a  profit 
of  cent,  per  rent,  upon  tin'  money  expended  on  the  pur- 
chase, instead  of  attempting  to  grasp,  as  bad  been  the  case 
hitherto,  at  1000  per  cent. 

This  advice,  which  circumstances  have  Bhown  to  be  good, 
had,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  thai  which  runs  counter 
to  the  prejudice-  or  supposed  interest  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  given,  no  beneficial  effect.  I  believe  the  Governor 
would  willingly  have  adopted  it;  but  his  advisers  set 
themselves  to  work  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  profit  which  they  were  making  by 
what  I  can  only  term,  in  plain  English,  defrauding  the 
Maories,  they  might  render  nugatory  the  resolution  of  the 
chiefs  on  the  subject  of  the  Bale  of  land. 

In    New    Zealand,  a-    in    other    countries    Occupied    by 

separate  tribes,  the  whole  territory  is  divided  among  tin 
Individual  members,  or  families,  are  allowed  to  occupy 
scific  portions,  but  the  estate  belongs  to  the  collective 

tribe,  and  cannot  be   alienated  by  any  individual  without 

permission  first  obtained  from  the  chief,  or  the  governing 
body.  This  rule  had  remained  unquestioned  up  to  the 
time  when  the  chiefs  adopted  their  resolution  to  sell   no 

moie  land;  but  it  Buited  the  purpose  of  the  Government 

to  assume  that  they  could  purchase  land    from    individual 

members  of  a  tribe,  without  reference  to  the  chief.  After 
rood  deal  o(  enquiry,  a  native  was  found,  a  membei 

a  broken  clan,  who,  residing  i  m  the  v  :  welve 

mile- from   New   Plymouth,  had   eight   hundred   acres  of 
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land  in  his  po    i     ion,  to  '  bal 

iii,  he  could  cstabli 
was  induced  to  sell   hU  land  to  the  l  j  the 

promise  of  a  much  higher  price  than  bad  ever  been  p 
for  ordinary  land  ;  be         in  point  of  fact,  bribed  to  tra 
Per  his  claims  to  the  Government,  which  wished 
conclusions  with  the  Maori  chiefs,  not  in  the  courts  of] 
or  with   reference  to  any  civil  mode  of  i 
nature  of  the  title  to  land,  but  by  the  sword.     Thi 
in   fact,  broadly  stated  by  one  of  the  members  of  I 
Government,  who,  in  a  carefully  prepared  minute,  said, 
1  An  occasion  has  now  arisen  in  which  it  has  been  • 
to  support  the  Government  authority  by  a  military 
The  issue  has  been  carefully  chosen,  the  particular  questi<  >n 
being  as  favourable  a  one  of  it-  class  as  could  have  l> 
selected.'     The  issue  had  indeed  beei 
Te  Weira,  as  before  stated,  was  a  member  of  a  broh 
elan,  and  the  Government  might  perhaps  have  imagii 
that  it  would  have  to  deal   with  the   individual  and  not 
with   the   tribe.     This,  however,  it   soon  found   was   not 
the  ease.     The  chief,  on  hearing  of  the  proposed  purchase, 
gave   an  express  warning  to  the  Government  that   the 
alienation  of  the  property  could  not   take  place  without 
his  consent,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  give.     In  the 
face  of  this,  however,  the  Government  hastened  on  all  its 
preparations  for  the  purchase  of  the  eight  hundred  ac:    3, 
and  gave  directions  to  their  officer  in  the  district  to  pro- 
claim martial  law,  in  case  any  resistance  was  made  by 
the  chief  to  the  persons  sent  to  survey  and  take  ]    38  —ion 
of  the  land.     When  the  surveyors  came  on  the  ground, 
they  were  met  by  a  few  men  and  several  women  ;  the 
latter  occupied  the  attention  of  the  survey  party,  while  the 
men  quietly  walked  off  with  the  chains  and  instruments, 
without  committing  any  assault,  or  even  threatening  the 
white  men.       The  officer   in    command    of  the   district, 
however,   acting  upon  the  order  he  had  received,  pro- 
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claimed  martial  law,  and  thus  plunged  the  country  into 
u  war  which  cost  upward-  of  half  a  million,  the  property 
at  stake  being  eight  hundred  acres,  worth,  at  the  utmost, 
400£  Many  valuable  lives  were  lost  in  skirmishes  with  the 
natives,  who  gained  in  these,  and  in  the  defence  of  their 
pahs,  or  intrenched  camps,  a  conviction  that  their  mode  of 
warfare  was  well  suited  to  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied, and  would  enable  them,  with  much  smaller  numb 
to  prolong  a  Bort  of  war  of  skirmishes  indefinitely. 
The   officer   who   proclaimed   martial  law  bo  hastily, 

under  the   idea,    1    suppose,    that    the    Maoriea    Would    he 

easily  Brightened  into  submission,  soon  found  that  he  had, 
in  his  zeal  to  work  <>ut  the  purposes  of  tin-  Government, 
committed  a  most  grievous  mistake,  lie  had  l>ut  a 
small  body  of  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  the  Maories, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  their  own  Bystem  of  warfare,  very  soon 

had  possession  Of  the  whole  district,  except  a  -mall  portion 

close  around  New  Plymouth,  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
the  Government  requesting  reinforcements,  and  stating 
that  he  should  not  he  able  to  act  efficiently  without  the 
command  of  a  body  of  some  four  or  five  thousand  men. 
Tin  G  linn  nt  had  but  two  regiments  at  their  disposal, 
and  these  were  dotted  about  all  over  the  country. 
Application  was  therefore  made  to  uic  to  forward  all  the 
troops  I  could  -pare  from  Australia.  These  I  accordingly 
despatched,  after  consulting  the  General  in  command; 

and    I  at  the   same    time  wrote   to   the   Governor  of  New 

Zealand,  reiterating,  in  a  form  modified  to  suit  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  advice  I  had  given  to  him 

in  ls-")7.  A  copy  of  my  letter  1  Bent,  with  the  following 
despatch,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  t; 

3  tci  try  of  State  f<»r  the  Coloni(  3. 
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M  v  Lord  1  take, — When  the  (  Z     and 

applied  to  me  for  assistance  in  the  difficulty  which   I 
arisen  between  his  Government  and   the  U  nt, 

for  my  information,  a  sort  of  man  d  up  by  Mr. 

Richmond,  one  of  the  mem  of  bis  Ezecut  I  ouncil, 
a  copy  of  which  I  transmitted  to  your  (>  with  my 
despatch  dated  April  1 2  last. 

In  my  correspondence  with  CoL  Gore  Browne,  I  allu 
to  the  exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  ( -    .   .      en1  con- 
tained in  this  document,  and  I  received  from  him  a  m 
formal  document,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  end 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Richmond,  as  the  mouthp         of  the 
ministry    at    Auckland,    explanatory    of    the    opini< 
entertained  by  the  advisers  of  the  Governor  of  the  state 
of  the  relations  between  the  Maories  and  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

In  a  private  letter  to  Col.  Gore  Browne,  a  e<  »py  of  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  herewith,  I  have  com- 
mented upon  the  document  put  forth  by  his  advisers,  and 
have,  at  the  same  time,  sketched  out  a  course  of  po. 
which  would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  remedy  many  of  the 
evils  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  anomalous  system 
hitherto  pursued  toward  the  Maories. 

If  the  present  state  of  relations  between  the  two  races 
is  allowed  to  continue,  outbreaks  like  the  present  will 
recur  periodically ;  demands  will  be  made  for  military 
assistance,  with  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  comply  :  and 
claims  will  be  made  upon  the  Imperial  Treasury  which 
will  not  be  willingly  responded  to,  and  which,  if  enter- 
tained, will  only  serve  as  precedents  for  similar  demands 
from  other  colonies. 

A  change,  therefore,  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
native  race  in  New  Zealand  is  urgently  required,  and  I 
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trust  that,  in  bringing,  as  1  have,  my  views  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  change  before  thet  lovernor  of  New  Zealand, 
and  in  submitting  them  to  your  Grace,  I  shall   not 
deemed   to  have   meddled    presumptuously  in  a  matter 
with  which  I  have  no  concern. 

I  have,  &c. 

YV.  J). 
Letter  enclosed  in  the  foregoing  : — 

To  his  Excellency  Colon*  '  G  re  Browne. 

Government  House,  Bjdnejj  Ifnj  16,  1 

My  dearGk>re  Browne, — Hie  mail  having  closed,  I  am 
now  at  Leisure  to  look  into  and  discuss  tin*  contents  of  the 
printed  document  which  you  sent  me,  containing  the 
expression  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  your  responsible 
advisers  on  the  present  state  of  Maori  afiairs. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  can  have  derived  much  infor- 
mation from  this  document.  The  views  and  opinions  of 
your  responsible  advisers  are.  to  all  appearance,  confined 
to  these:  first,  thai  they  ought  to  have  something  to  say  in 
the  discussion  of  questions  having  reference  to  the  natives 
(of  whom,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  they  are  in  no  way  the 
representatives);  and  secondly,  that,  as  they  are  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  England  should  step  in  to  help  them. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  opinions,  I   may 
observe  that  the  collision  between  the  races  would  have 
been  precipitated,  had  the  settlement  of  questions  affecting 
the  tfaories  been  left   to  the  white  men,  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  obtaining   the  principal  article   which 
the  native  ha-  t<>  dispose  of,  namely,  his   land.      With 
reference  to  the  second  opinion,  every  one  will, of  cou 
admit  that  the  mother  country  is  bound   to  defend  the 
colonies,  and  to  help  them  out  of  difficulties;  but  th< 
yet  remain  these  questions :  against  whom  arc  they  to 
defended?    and   what    is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
assistance  to  be  afforded'     Sir.  Richmond's  paper,  how- 
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ever,  opens  up  a  much  wider  question  than  m  ~.  I  th 

contemplated    bj  him   and   hi  ;  nothing  I 

in  fact,  than  that  of  the  whole  p 

ment  a    regard    I  he  Maoi  and   to  thii   I    will  d 

address  myself,  taking  as  «  orred  th  ■  ■  made 

the  facte  relative  to  the  »lishment  of  the  Pi  u  y 

i »!'  P( ttatau,  but  e  ing  my  own  <li  m  ;i-  I 

admissi< >n  or  rejection  of  the  in  .  whet! 

the  motives  which  have  influenced  the  i  in  tl. 

movement,  or  as  to  the  results  which  are  likely  to  ilow 

from  it. 

The  feet,  then,  which  appears  to         rtablishe  '.  is  the 
willing  assent  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Maori  r 
the  establishment  of  some  system  of  it  amo 

themselvi 

Mr.  Richmond  passes  over  very  lightly  the  causes  which 
have  induced  a  people  consisting  of  clans  or  -  lo- 

gons to  those  which  used  to  occupy  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  to  forget  their  old  feud-,  and  to  unite  togetl 
for  a  common  object.  He  -ays  little  or  nothing  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Maories  to  subvert 
the  Queen's  authority  over  the  northern  island,  and  but 
little  more  as  to  the  foundation  of  their  wish  to  prohi 
all  further  alienation  of  land  to  the  Crown.  Might  not. 
however,  the  movement  have  its  origin  in  the  conviction 
of  the  natives  that  their  position  as  nominal  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  while  it  brought  them  under  a  varietv  of  limita- 
tions,  preventing  them  from  selling  their  land  to  privi 
individuals,  and  subjecting  them  to  taxation  at  the  hands 
of  the  white  population  occupying  the  seaports,  did 
absolutely  nothing  for  their  benefit,  and  was  the  means  of 
preventing  the  introduction  of  more  wholesome  social 
arrangements,  having  a  tendency,  as  administered,  to 
retain  them  in  the  position  of  isolated  savage  tribes, 
instead  of  assisting  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  a  people  ? 
With  regard  to  the  alienation  of  land,  might   there  not 
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exist  a  well-founded  distrust  of  a  Government  which, 
while  it  will  not  permit  the  sale  of  land  to  individuals,  does, 
by  holding  out  inducements  which  fewsavages  are  able  to 
resist,  acquire  the  article  which  the  Maori  has  to  sell  at  a 
very  low  rate  say  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  per  acre — 
which  article  is  instantly  retailed  to  the  white  man  at  ten 
shillings  person  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Richmond's  letter 
i-  based  on  the  assumption  that  New  Zealand  is  a  colony 
of  wlntc  people,  with  whom,  unluckily,  their  happens  to 
be  mixed  up  a  portion  of  the  native  rare,  Btrong  enough 
to  make  itself  respected.  Bis  policy,  and  that  of  his  col- 
leagues, wuul<l  lead  to  steps  which,  if  they  were  backed 
uj>  by  England,  would  in  a  short   time  annihilate  the 

Maori  race,  -and  permit  the   occupation   by  the  white  man 
ot*   the    rich    land    yet    in    native    hand-,  upon    which,  for 

irs  past,  greedy  and  longing  eyes  have  been  cast.  My 
view,  however,  <>i'  the  Maori  is  very  different,  lie  i-  a 
subject  <>f  the  Queen,  and,  as  Mich,  i-  entitled  to  have  his 
rights  respected,  his  feelings  considered ;  he  has  shown  an 
aptitude  tor  civilisation  which  ought  to  he  encouraged  ; 
his  efforts  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale  should  be 
assisted.  It'  this  policy  were  carried  out  steadily  and 
consistently,  all  causes  of  disaffection  would  soon  be  done 

away  ;   there   would  be  an  end   to   all    this    petty  war!'. 

which,  while  it  causes  a  large   expenditure  of  money, 
results  in  nothing  but  an  aggravation  of  the  feeling  of 
hostility  between  the  races.     l'h«  I        rnment,  it  is  true, 
would  be  abused  by  certain  classes  of  the  white  papula- 
tion ;  the  land  speculators  might  grumble ;  but  [feel  con- 
vinced that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  would  be  promoted  by  Buch  a  chai 
of  system.     5Tou  may  say  that  all  this  i-  Utopian,  thai 
supposes  a  state  <>t  things  which  cannot  exist  :  but  this 
would  l»e  to  beg  the  question.     5Tou  may.  1, 
fairly  ask,  by  what  mean-  is  it  proposed  t"  work  out  such 
a   reorganization  "t"  society?     You  may  recollect   t. 
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when  !  with   you   in  I S57,  ••'■•  talkii 

policy  i'»  be  adopted  towai -I-  th  I    I   I 

tc< I  thai  your  legislation  should  ]><■  upon  I 

p  i  itive  fa  t,  thai  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  i         '"'1 
of   two   distinct   ra      ■    whose    amalgamation-,    ho 
d(  sirable  it  might   be,   could  not  be  i  to   ta 

place  for  vnv  many  years.     My  opinion  now  is  much  I 
Bame  as  it  was  then,  and  the  I  «urrei 

Berved  to  give  greater  precision  and  distinctm  to  that 
which  was,  in  1 857,  more  an  instinctive  feeling  than  a 
carefully  formed  opinion. 

You  have  now,  as  a  fact,  the  establishment  of  something 
analogous  to  a  general  Government  among  the  M 
a  recognition  on  their  part  of  the  necessity  of  some 
mount  authority.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  do 
not  ignore  it;  do  not,  on  the  ground  that  some  evil  m 
possibly  arise  out  of  it,  make  the  native-  suspicious  of 
your  motives  by  opposing  it,  but  avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  some  more  of  the  element-  of 
good  government  among  them  ;  suggest  to  them  the 
necessity  of  defining  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  perron 
who  has  been  selected  as  chief  or  king  (I  should  not 
quarrel  with  the  name),  of  establishing  some  system  of 
legislation,  simple,  of  course,  at  first,  but  capable  of  being 
modified  and  improved ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  introduce 
the  complicated  arrangements  suited  to  a  civilised  and 
educated  people ;  recognise  publicly  and  openly  the 
Maories,  not  merely  as  individual  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
but  as  a  race — a  body  whose  interests  you  are  bound 
to  respect  and  promote,  and  then  give  to  that  body 
the  means  of  deciding  what  those  interests  are,  and  of 
submitting  them,  in  a  proper  form,  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

This,  you  may  say.  will  be  veiy  well  for  the  future,  but 
how  will  it  affect  the  issue  of  the  present  quarrel  between 
the  Government  and  the  Maories  ?    It  appears  to  me  that 
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it  will  have  a  most  material  operation  upon  the  combina- 
tions of  the  Maories.  It"  Potatau  and  his  abettors  are 
made  aware  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  obtaining  by 
legitimate  means  a  c  ition  of  their  position,  and  an 

acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  they  will  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  plunge  into  a  contest  in  which  they  must  inevi- 
tably be  worsted;  they  will  withdraw  from  the  present 
struggle  and  leave  vou  to  deal  with  Klngi  and  his  im- 
mediate  adherents,  while  these,  when  they  Snd  them- 
selves unsupported  by  the  other  tribes,  will  Bpeedily  be 
brought  I"  submission.  The  first  effect,  of  course,  of 
the  new  system  of  policy  will  be  the  cessation  of  pur- 
chases of  land  from  the  Maories;  they  will  decline  to 
sell ;  and,  were  1  in  your  place,  1  Bhould  be  in  no  hiu 
>uy. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Maori  gets  more  civili 
will  his  appetite  for  gain  overpower  bis  nationality, 
and  he  will  be  found,  in  a  short  time,  quite  willing  to 
part  with  his  land  to  purchasers  who  will  give  him  a 
better  price  for  it  than  his  native  friends.  1  do  not, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  sales  to  the 
Q  >vernment  would  prevail  for  any  length  of  time,  in  case 
the  latter  can  be  persuaded  to  give  the  full  value  for  the 
land  ;  but  you  will  have  to  give  up  your  present  practi 
of  purchasing  land  at  a  cheap  rate  from  Borne  of  your 
Bubjects,  and  of  retailing  it  at  high  rate-  to  others;  in 
feet,  you  must  show  yourself  impartial,  and  if  circum- 
stances compel  you  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Maori  to  Bell 
to  any  but  the  Government,  the  latter  must  give  him  the 
full  market   value  of  his  land,  less,  of  course,  ti  I  of 

survey,  & 

J  do    not    think    that    you  would    have    much    difficulty, 

under  Buch  circumstances,  in  arranging  tor  tl. 

the  purcl  f  a  certain  amount   of  land  round  New 

■mouth,  in  order  I  anomalous  i ■!" 

things  produced  by  the  mode  in  which  tl.    I 

vol.  in  c 
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has  purcha  ed  land  in  isolated  patches,  to  wIi'm-Ii  tb<   • 

no  ■•i'-'  cep!  through  land   belon  I  i 

I    ought    to   apologise    for    giviii  -  and 

opinions'  ae   to  a   matter  of  which  I  have  but  a  partial 

know  ledge  ;  but   thinking  thai  t  i 

are  more  clear,  and  based  ilpon  sounder  principles, 

those  of  your  responsible  advisers,  I 

whal  they  are  worth. 

There  is  no  question  but  thai  the  common  and  ordic 
way  of  dealing  with  the  differences  bet 
and  the  Maori  would  be  to  treat  the  lattei 
pour  in  troops,  regardless  of  expense;  and  eventually  to 
sweep  away  a  race  occupying  land  of  which  the  white 
man  professes  to  be  in  want,  though  he  has  millions  of 
acres  of  which   he  can,  or  does,  make    no  H 

however,  is  a  very  costly  mode  of  dealing  with  such  a 
matter,  to  say   nothing  of  its  immorality  and  injusti 
The    Imperial   Government   will    have    to    pay  a    high 
price  for  the  land,  which,  after  having  purchased  it  with 
its  blood  and  treasure,  it  hands  over  to  the  colonists  to 
sell  for  their  benefit.     While,  then,  the  ordinary 
of  proceeding  will  be  found  both  immoral  and  impolitic, 
that  which  I  have  sketched  out  will  be  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  people,  and. 
such,  I  commend  it  to  your  consideration. 

Believe  me.  c\:c. 

W.  Denisow. 

The  first  war  terminated,  after  a  lar^e  outlav  in  money, 
by  the  restoration  of  the  land  purchased  from  Te  Weira 
to  the  tribe.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Te  Weira  restored  the 
bribe  given  to  him.  so  that  he.  the  traitor,  was  the  only 
person  benefited ;  but  as  no  steps  were  taken  to  establish 
the  relations  between  Her  Majesty's  Maori  subjects  and 
the  white  settlers  upon  a  footing  which  should  give  to 
each  equal  rights,  and  secure  the  weak  from  the  oppres- 
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sion  of  the  strong,  another  m  belli  was  sooo  trump  I 
up,  and  a  war  of  races  commenced,  which,  after  costin 

reral  millions,  terminated,  of  course,  in  th  sat   of 

the  weaker  party,  and  in  the  passing  of  an  Act,  by  the 
white  legislature  of  New  Zealand,  confiscating  a  lai 
amount  of  Maori  property,  which  Act  has,  I  believe,  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  in  England  as  the  sole 
solution  of  the  question  at  issue.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  Maoriea  arc  not  inclined  to  accept  this  solution  ; 
they  are  carrying  on  a  desultory  war  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  setting  at  defiance  the  ill-constituted  colonial 
force  opposed  to  them ;  and  the  result  of  ten  years'  strife, 
which  a  little  judgment  and  a  small  sprinkling  of  honesty 
might  have  prevented,  has  been  the  outlay  of  a  Lai 

amount  of  money,  the  loss  of   many  valuable    lives,  both 

English  and  native,  the  loss  of  character  on  our  part,  the 
destruction  of  a  fine  race  of  people  whom  we  were  bound 
to  protect,  and  the  return  of  those  that  remain  to  the 
heathen  practices  from  which  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
had  converted  them. 

I  confess  that   my  sympathy  has  been  all  along  with 

the  Maories.  I  have  looked  upon  them  a-  free  men 
struggling  bravely  against    fraud  and   oppression,  and   1 

cannot     hut    think   that    we    have    lost    more  in   character 

than  we  have  gained  in  power  or  security,  by  the  course 

w  e  adopted. 


\  few  word-  illustrative  of  the  action  of  the  system  of 
government  which,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  has  been  termed 
1  responsible,1  will  he  an  appropriate  winding  up  of  the 
account  of  the  fouj  teen  years  of  my  life  as  Gh ivernor  01 
and  among  bodies  of  people  differing  in  origin,  hut,  with 
triiliie  ptions,  European  in  type:  thenceforth  I  had 

to  deal  with  people  horn,  bred,  and  nurtured  a-  Asiati 
carrying   with   then   unmistakeable   evid  of  their 
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origin,  and  of  the  permanency  ol  the  habits  and  i 
thought  transmitted  from  father  to  son  for  tin 
real    and  upwards.     Lei  usfirsl  deal  with  the  appel 

ponsible.'     The  legitimate  infer*  dedu< 

from  the  peculiar  epithel  applied  to  b  form  of 
which  has,  of  late  .  been  introduced  ;  ally 

throughout  our  colonial  empire,  would  seem  to  be  t. 
under  .-ill  former  systems  of  government,  I 
their  subordinates  were  altogi  ther  h  I  all 

events,  if  responsible  at  all,  to  as  auth 
tance,  and  bo  little  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  . 
sentations  from  the  people  of  the  colon] .  ender  I 

(iovurnor  pretty  well  master  of  the  situation,  and  abl 
do  very  much  as  he  chose.    Was  this,  however,  I 
I  do  not  deny  that,  in  the  early  tin 
power  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Governor  without 
much  security  against  the  abuse  of  it ;  but, most  certainly 
for  the  last  thirtyyears  and  upwards,  both  ^nd 

their  subordinate  officials  have  been  held  much  more 
closely  responsible  for  their  actions  in  all  those  colonies 
where  not  nominally  responsible,  than  in  those  where  the 
government  has  been  constituted  upon  a  very  indifferent 
imitation  of  the  form  existing  in  England. 

There  are  many  precedents  of  the  recall  of  Governors 
in  former  times  ;  and  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  narrative 
will  be  found  several  instances  in  which  I  held  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  respon- 
sible for  the  non-performance  of  their  duties ;  and  by 
stern  reprimands,  and  even  by  dismissal  from  office,  made 
them  understand  that  they  had  duties  to  do,  and  that 
there  was  a  superior  authority  over  them  whose  business 
it  was  to  see  that  these  duties  were  performed,  and  who 
had  not  only  the  power,  but  the  will,  to  inflict  such 
punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  might  seem  to 
deserve. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  neither  the  Governor  nor  his  sub- 
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ordinates  were,  at  that  time, '  irresponsible^  The  chart 
therefi  ►re,  which  baa  been  made,  if  it  hetiioi  Merely  <>  name, 
should  have  been  towards  a  system  art  which  a  st/icter 
responsibility  than  heretofore  would  be  enforced.  Let  us 
what  it  has  been  in  Australia.  Parliament,  Lik*teft<l  uf 
passing  an  Art.  as  had  usually  been  the  case,  defining  the 
system  ot  government  to  be  henceforward  adopted  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  gave  to  the  legislatures  then  existing 
the  power  of  manufacturing  constitutions  for  themselv 
It  seemed  to  think  thai  these  small  communities,  differing 
very  much  from  each  other  in  theirorigin  and  antecedents, 
would  have  Buch  an  accurate  conception  of  their  present, 
and  Mich  a  correct  anticipation  of  their  future  wants,  as 
would  -iiidr  them  towards  the  formation  of  thatmost 
difficult  piece  of  mechanism  'a  constitution,'  adapted  to 
meet  their  wants,  and  to  lay  the  Inundation  of  a  pro- 
sperous future. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  Bay  that  these  anticipations 
have  n<>t  been  realised.  The  colonist-,  naturally  enough, 
wished  for  a  government  analogous  to  that  ofthecountry 
which  they  had  quitted,  but  they  forgot,  a-  we  ourseb 
are  too  apt  to  do,  that  a  government  adapted  to  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  a  people  cannot  be  manufactured  in  the 
closet  of  a  politician,  like  a  coat  in  the  shop  of  a  tailor, 

and  titled  at  once  on  the   body    politic.      In   adopting  the 
ultra  deinocratical     COStume     m     which    our    COUsinfl     in 

An,  clothed  their  government,  they  overlooked 

the  very  many  circumMance-  of  their  position  and    habits 

to  which  this  costume  was  unsuited.  They  did  not  fore 
■  the  difficulties  which  would  necessarily  arise  out  ofthe 
undefined  relations  between  the  two  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Neither,  would  it  Beem,  did  the  Government  at  home 
trouble  itself  to  consider  the  probability  or  possibility  of 
such  difficulties,  or  reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  Btepping 
in  to  remedy  or  remove  them.  It  adopted  at  once  the 
various  patterns  o        rernments  submitted,  differing, 
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they  did,  from  each  other  in  the  n  ay.    It 

epted  the  verj  peculiar  federal  jchcm         ?  home  from 
\< -w  Zealand,  also  the  <••  institution  i  outh  V 

where  the  Qpper House  was  composed  of  nominees  oft 
« Irown,  as  well  as  those  of  other  colonies  wl 
j  [ouse  waa  elective  ;  i  here  being  in  souk  ■ 
tion  \'<>v  members,  in  other  i  none;  and  the  result, 

say  the  least,  has  not  been  satisfactory, 

In  New  Zealand  there  have  been  for  the  last  ten 
wars  between  the  Maori  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  I 
white  colonists,  which  ha         el   England  many  millio    . 
have  established  a  contest  between  I  .  and, 

as  can  be  seen  at  present,  have  aggravated  the  evils  out 
which  the  war  originated.     In  Victoria  there  ha 
differences    betwe<  □    the   Legislative   Council    and    I 
Assembly  which  bade  fair,  at  one  time,  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
legislative,  as  well  as  executive,  action.     In  Tasmania,  tl 
Government,  being  the  representative   of  the  Ho 
Assembly,  proposed  to  relinquish  all  indirect  taxation,  to 
allow  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  to  enter  duty  free,  on  the  plea 
that  these  were  necessaries  of   life  to  the  poor,  and   to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  by  the  1 
an  income  tax  of  Is.  dd.  in  the  pound  ;  that  is.  to  compel 
the  rich  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  government,  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  payments  to  be  determined  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  poor.     In  New  South  Wale-  attempts 
have  been  made  more  than  once  to   swamp   the   Upper 
House,  in  order  to  secure  a  majority  therein  for  the  then 
existing  ministry,  while  the  police  has  been  reduced  to 
such  a  state   of  inefficiency  as  to  be  unable  to  compete 
with  the  lawless  border  population  of  cattle-stealers  and 
bush-rangers. 

In  point  of  fact,  instead  of  being  a  form  of  govern- 
ment the  members  of  which  are  held  strictly  responsible 
for  what  they  do,  or  what  they  leave  undone.  I  can 
only  describe  it  as  one  in  which   nobody  is  practically 
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responsible  for  anything;  and  the  use  of  the  term  *  respon- 
sible '  is  but  one  of  the  hundred  instances  in  which,  of  late 
pears,  a  phrase  has  been  made  to  do  duty  for  a  purp 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  real  meaning,  the  practical  effect, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  tin-  sponsors, 
being  to  deceive.  I  Bay  'deceive,1  because  the  name  d< 
in  n<>  way  represent  the  character,  or  the  action,  of  the 
Government.  The  theory,  of  course,  i-,  that  ministers 
are  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  Parliament  to  the 
electoral  body;  but  a-  ministers  are  but  a  fractional  part 
<>r  the  majority  of  Parliament,  the  chance  of  their  being 
held  individually  responsible  for  anything  they  may  do 
i-  very  remote.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the 
electoral  body  is  dissatisfied  with  its  representatives,  and 
elects  others  holding  different  opinions  ;  the  result  is  that 

\.  B,  and  C  make  way  for  X.  Y,  and  Z.    These  latter,  then, 

enter  upon  office,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  details 
of  the  business  which  they  have  to  superintend,  and  for 
which  they  are,  theoretically,  responsible.  To  whom  are 
they  to  look  for  information  and  advice  but  to  the  under- 
secretaries, the  permanent  holders  of  office?  and  to  whom 
are  these  to  h><»k  for  information  as  to  the  thousand 
details  which  must  con-tantly  come  under  consideration, 
but  to  the  chief  clerks  through  whose  hands  all  the 
papers  pass,  to  whom  they  are  referred,   who  have  at 

their   command    1 1  it*    whole   of  the    information    which    is 

necessary  to  enable  secretary  or  under-secretary  to  form 
any  satisfactory  judgment  as  to  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  advise  or  act?  The  practice  is 
unobjectionable;  it  is  better  by  far  that  the  business  of 
vernment  should  be  carried  out  by  its  own  officers,  who 
can  be  punished  it'  they  act  ami--,  than  by  speculative 
theorists,  who  cannot  be  punished  for  the  errors  tl 
preach,  or  made  subject  t<>  the  faintest  Bhadow  of  respon- 
sibility; but  the  appellation  is  most  objectionable.  In  no 
of  the  word  i>  the  Government,  or  an  individual 
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member,  re  pon  ibl   I 

and  Mm-  men  \\ li"  in  realitj  cond 

q  in  en  I  ai  e  exonei  at<  -I  I 
of  responsibility  which  is  Hip,  ite  up 

members  of  that  Government. 
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Extract  from  Journal, 

Guindy  Park,  Madias,  February  10,  1881. 

Dearest , — lam  afraid,  with  all  the  other  matters  1 

have  ii')\v  on  my  hands  and  thoughts,  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  you  a  very  connected  1 1 i-i < »r\-  of  our  doings  since 
I  last  wrote;  but  1  should  like  to  try,  for  1  feel  I  have 
much  to  tell.  1  closed  my  last  Letter  at  Galle,  but,  as  the 
ship  was  all  in  a  nit— ami  bustle,  coaling,  and  our  own 
servant  very  busy  packing  up  our  things,  ready  t«>  ,u"  on 
hoard  the  other  steamer,4  \V and  1  determined,  when 

i  m  shore,  and    take  a   little  walk  : 

and  it  proved  a  very  interesting  Mm-.     The  place  is  i 
particularly  pretty,  hut,  u  was  tin-  first  really  ntown 

we  had  ever  seen  ;  bo  ev<  ry  object  was  a  picture  in  itself. 
[I  was  like  coming  into  a  new  world;  everything  \ 
like  what  we  had  seen  before  in  pictures,  and  BO  unlike 
wliat  we  had  ever  Been  in  real  life,    The  next  morning 

*    I  I     ■  A:   u\<ui,'  I'  rernmenl  r.  which h* 

■  illo  t-i  d  -  on  t^  V 
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( Friday )  we  went    on  board  I 

imer,  u  hicfa  wbi  clean  and  comfortable,  nd 

we  arrived  herejusl  before  daylight  on  Monday  mornii 
The  time  of  arrival  had  been  pre-arranged  and  calcu 
up  mi.  :i    far  ;i    might   be  ;  because  all   the 

troops,  &c.  " '  re  to  be  out  to  r<  W .  and  tl 

could  not  well  turn  out,  nor  could  we  Land,  durin 
heat  of  the  day.    AJmost  as  booh  as  it  was  light,  thei 
our  landing  had   to   be  effected,  and   it  was  in 
novel    and    curious   sight.     Some    of    the    men 

W 'a  new  staff  came  on  board,  and  carried  him  off  in 

a  Large  boat,  manned  by  native  rowers,  whose  dres 
a  Bort   of  white  shift,  bordered  with  blu<  .        I  sligl 
fastened  in  at  the  waist,  Leaving  the  arms  and  legs  ba 
This  big  boat  was   attended    by  lour   cataman 
propelled  by  two  nearly  naked  natives;  I  sed 

to  be  in  attendance  in  case  the  big  boat  should  upset  in  the 
surf,  for  there  is  no  pier  or  landing-place,*  and  o 
come  on  shore  on  tin.1  beach,  where  the  surf  Lb  c 

very  high.    As  soon  as  W landed,  he  was  ived  in 

form,  and  drove  off,  surrounded  by  his  body  guard  (a 
body  of  native  troops,  in  a  rielf  uniform  of  dark  blue  and 
silver,  with  a  curious  red  shako,  surmounted  by 
knob)  to  the  Fort,  to  be  sworn  in,  a  salute  being  fired  fr 
the  Fort  as  he  landed,  and  another  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  the  oaths.  Then  the  big  boat  came  back  for  us, 
one  or  two  of  the  staff  having  waited  to  escort  us.  The 
rowers  sang  a  sort  of  monotonous  song  as  they  pulled,  and 
as  soon  as  we  got  into  the  surf,  down  rushed  a  crowd  of 
swarthy,  almost  naked  figures,  some  to  seize  on  the  boat 
and  drag  it  through  the  surf;  some  carrying  chairs  sup- 
ported on  poles,  into  which  we  mounted,  one  in  each, and 
were  carried  through  surf  and  sand  to  where  carriages 
were  waiting  for  us,  umbrellas  being  held  over  our 
heads  the  while,  for  the  sun  was  up  by  that  time,  and  it 

*  A  pier  has  oince  been  constructed. 
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was  already  getting  very  hot.  Then  we  drove  away  to 
the  I  lovernment  Souse  in  Madras,  our  town  house,  where 
we  breakfasted,  and  remained  during  the  day;  and,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  drove  out  to  this  place — our 
country  house — about  Eve  miles  from  Madras,  where,  for 
the  present,  we  remain.  Oh!  I  wish  I  could  describe  to 
you  the  curious  new  world  we  seem  to  be  living  in  ;  the 
change  of  hours  and  habits;  the  look  of  i  oriental  luxury  and 
magnificence  aboul  everything,  and  the  strange  appearance 
of  our  household.  Both  the  houses,  here  and  in  Madras, 
arc  charming;  so  large,  so  cool  and  airy,  that  we  have 
none  of  us  felt  the  heat  at  all  rince  we  have  been 
here:  indeed,  we  sometimes  feel  almost   inclined   to  be 

cold,   and    occasionally    shut    a   door,    or    stop    a    punkah, 

rather  to  the  surprise  of  ( ! .  who,  notwithstanding  Ins 

longer  experience,  feels  the  heat  much  more  than  we  do. 
But  then  we  must  remember  that  this  is  -till  winter,  and 
perhaps  you  will  not  wonder  at  our  cool  feelings  when 
I  tell  you  that  my  bedroom  has  twelve  windows  and  doors 
in  it,  besides  a  punkah,  and  the  other  rooms  in  propor- 
tion. As  to  the  household,  I  can  hardly  attempt  to 
describe  it  ;  no  pen  and  ink  description  could  really  do 
justice  to  the  native  servants,  with  their  very  picturesque 

appearance,  and  very  Strange  way- and  habits  :    the  -warm 

of  butlers  and  footmen  formed  quite  a  spec!  >n  our 

arrival  lure,  as  they  stood  in  two  rows  on  the  door  steps, 
in  their  white  dresses  and  turbans,  and  scarlet  and  gold 
-cart'-,  to  welcome  us.  The  scarlet  and  gold  -carf.  as  far 
as  1  can  make  out,  appears  to  be  the  livery,  marking  the 
peon,  or  footman;  for  there  are  one  or  two  oth< 
elderly  men,  and  evidently  dignitaries,  who  wear  the  same 
white  dress  and  turban  (or  rather  cap.  for  it  is  nol  quite 
of  the  usual  turban  shape)  but  no  scarf,  and  whom  1  I 
to  be  servants  out  of  livery.    AJlthemales  tsbeloi    - 

ing  both  to  house  and  garden,  consisting  of  tin 

Said     butlers    and     footmen,    i  duba-he-,     t> 
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w  mat  j  .  and  I  do  n< 

nment,  ai 
harridan  the  i  ind  do  that  p 

housemaid's  work  \\  hich  is  aot  d< 
her  there  are  i  wo  hundred  and 
by   < i<»\ ernmenf  ;  in    fact,  each    man  do<  in 

[ndia,  i  hal   il   ia  necessary  to  hai  ri  many  I 

through  the  work.     I    suppose  thirty  Englishmen,  < 
would  do  the  work  of  the  whole  hundred  and  li 

bu1  then    their    wages    would    be    lai  and. 

over,    the    native   servants    find   their 
lodging.     This  Latter  is  simple  enough  y  of 

them,  who  Bleep  about  on    mats,  in   the   pi 
verandahs;  so  thai  as  you  go  to  your  room  at  i. 
pass  along  a  sort  of  avenue  of  sleeping  figi 
turbans  off,  and  lying  beside  them,  but  otherwise  appa- 
rently dressed  much  the  same  as  by  day.     'I        i    ble 
servants  we  pay  ourselves,  and  so  we  do  tw<    '         -."  who 
have  been  hired  to  assist  in  the  nursery,   'Sarah'  and 
*  Minettej  as  I  at  first  understood  the  name,  and  as  ^     . 
somehow,  continue  to  call  her,   though   I  find  her  r< 
name  is  Menachee.     These   two  women  are   profuse   in 
ornaments ;  wear  large   earrings,    bracelets,    things    like 
bracelets    on    their   ankles,    and   rings    on    nearly   ev 
toe  !  in  addition  to  which  l  Minette,'  who  is  evidently  the 
most  given  to  dress  of  the  two.  wear-  a  a  >rt  of  gold  patch 
on  the  side  of  her  nose  !  How  she  keeps  it  on  is  a  nr 
that  we  have  not  yet  fathomed. 

To  F.  G.  Denison,  Esq. 

Guindy,  February  26,  1561. 

My  dear  Frank, — I  must  write  a  few  Hues  by  this  mail, 
if  it  be  only  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  place  we 
are  living  in,  and  to  enable  you  to  contrast  it  with  the 
Government  Houses  at  Hobart  Town  and  Sydney.  AYe 
landed  here  on  Monday  ;  and,  after  being  sworn  in  at  the 
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Frt  I  proceeded  to  Government  Bouse.  I  was  \ 
much  struck  with  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  the 
luxurious  mode  in  which  all  the  arrangements  were  made, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  sun  was  kept  from  the  walls  of 
the  building,  while  provision  was  made  for  the  circula- 
tion of  air  in  every  direction.  In  order  to  keep  off  the 
sun, there  is  a  verandah  fifteen  feet  in  width  round  every 

>ry;  or,  rather,  the  external  wall  of  the  house  is  com- 
posed of  three  ranges  of  columns,  while  the  interior  wall, 
being  fifteen  feet  within  this  external  inclosure,  has 
windows,  corresponding  with  the  space  bet  ween  the  pillars, 
looking  into  this  verandah,  and  also  as  many  openings  in 
the  back  an<l  Bide  walla-  possible.  Each  bed  room  ha 
dressing-room  and  bath  room  attached  to  it.  Then  as  to 
-  vants,  the  house  is  full  of  them.  There  are  no  bells,  but 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  call  '  Peon,'  and  a  man  is 

our  elbow  al  There  are  men,  too,  always  at  hand, 

night  and  day.  to  work  the  punkahs  a  broad  sort  of  fan, 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  which  moves  backwards  and  for- 
wards, creating  a  pleasant  current  of  air.  The  wages  of  all 
i  rants  are  ludicrously  small,  varying  from  three  nip' 
and  a  half,  <>r  Beven  shillings,  to  t  n  rupees  oi-  twenty 
shillings,  per  month,  for  which   sum    they  find   their   own 

d.     They  ha  downs'  <>r  huts  outside,  where  they 

di,  eat,  and  have  their  food  cooked  ;  indeed,  a-  we  after- 
ward- found,  many  of  them  Bleep  at  their  own  houses,  or 
in  the-  towns  :  and  those  lying  about  in  the  pa 

are  chiefly  those  who  are  t<>   relieve  each  other  at   the 
punkahs,  <>r  be  in  readiness  for  any  other  duty  during 
the  night.     When  we  drive,  two  horsekeepers  run  i 
on  each  side  ^A'  the  earria  hen   I   ride,  the  hors 

a-  rather  one  of  them,  for  each  horse  has  a  man 
and  a  maid  t«»  attend  upon    him)  rim-  after  me  :    1  cannot 

venture  out  into  the  garden  or  park  but  a  man  is  sure  to  see 

me  and  rii>h  after  me  with  an  umbrella.      All  this  is  t«>  i. 

rather  a  bore  ;  but  I  suppose  1  -hall  ir<-t  used  to  it ;  th< 
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are  advantn  II  m  di»adva!ii 

( )nr  life  i-  rather  peculiai  i  el  up  in  1 1  * « - 

five ;  i  brow  on  some  clothes,  and  -ally  out  for  a  walk  \  • 

ride, as  the  case  may  be;  come  in, nol  later  than  half-p 

seven,  have  ;i    bath,  wash   and   dr«       n  el  or  wrrite  till 

half-pasl  nine,  when  we  have  prayers,  and  brea 

home,  working  under  a  punkah,  till  half-]  ur,  w\ 

the  hiii  is  low  enough  to  allow  us  t"  go  out  with 

ride  or  drive  til!  seven  ;   <  1  i 1 1  < *  at  eight  ;   1' 

ing  room  about  ten  or  half  past.     A  curious  lit'-.  i&  i 

It  seems,  however,  to  agree  with  us.  i  will 

mother,  I  hope  on   her  way  home  ;    Bhe  leaves   I 

March  20.     God  bless  you.  my  dear  b 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

W.  D. 
Extract  from  Journal 

rJuindy,  March  -1.  1861. 

Dearest ,  I  hope  this  letter  may  only  precede  nn 

a  few  days,  as  I  ought,  it"  all  goes  prosperously,  to  be  in 

England  almost  any  day  after  April  21.  We  1. 
remained  quite  quietly  since  I  wrote  last,  William  going 
into  Madras  on  Friday,  for  the  Council,  and  to  have  a 
public  breakfast.  This,  it  seems,  is  a  weekly  affair  ;  but 
it  is  an  exclusively  masculine  meal,  so  that  I  shall  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  object  is  to  enable  the 
Governor  to  see  and  talk  to  officers  and  others  in  a 
familiar  manner,  without  the  trouble  of  sending  a  formal 
invitation  ;  anybody  who  chooses  to  put  his  name  down 
in  the   aide-de-camp's   book    comes   to    breakfast    as   a 

matter  of  course  ;  and  any  one  who  wants  to  see  W 

on  any  matter  of  business  peculiar  to  himself,  has  only. 
at  the  time  that  he  puts  his  name  down,  to  say  that  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  and  he  has  his  interview  after  breakfast. 
Last  week  there  were,  I  believe,  ninety  people  at  break- 
fast ;  but,  fortunately,  all  the  ninety  did  not  want  to 
speak  with  him   afterwards.     This  week  he  is,  if  all  be 
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well,  to  bold  a  durbar,  or  a  Borl  of  lev^e,  at  which  the 
Datives  are  presented. 

March  1  1. — He  durbarwenl  off  very  well.  The  boya 
were  allowed  to  stand  behind  William  to  Bee  what  was 
coins  on  ;  and  one  of  the  oative  dignitaries,  on  being  told 

that  they  were  W 'a  sons,  came  up  and  kissed  both 

their  hands,  to  their  great  astonishment,  and  gave  them 
a  couple  of  limes.  I  should  mention  that,  as  nobodyever 
addresses  a  superior  without  the  form  of  making  a  present, 
this  fruit  is  the  established  representation  of  a  gift.  Last 
Friday  I  went  in-  to  Madras  for  my  first  reception:  this 
was  a  much  more  formal  affair  here  than  it  was  in  Sydney 
or  Eobart  Town.  There,  on  my  arrival,  I  merely  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  what  day-  I  would  receive  visitors, 
and  at  what  hours,  and  they  came  in  just  like  ordinary 
morning  visitors.  Here,  however,  it  was  to  be  in  the 
evening;  bo  everybody  was  in  full  evening  dress,  and 
each  person  was  formally  marched  up  the  room  by 
an  aide-de-camp,  and  introduced  to  me  as  I  Btood  at 
the  upper  end  of  it.  In  Bhort,  it  would  almost  have 
amounted  to  a  Drawing-room,  but  that,  when  once  the 
introduction-  were  over,  the  formality  ceased  ;  people 
then  Bat  down,  or  walked  about  the  rooms  as  they  liked, 
or  went  away;  but  the  majority  stayed,  and  veryamusL 
it  was,  I  dare  Bay,  to  them,  watching  the  other  arrivals; 
but  it   was  terribly  stiff  formal  work   for  us;  and  poor 

W groaned  over  \t,80tto  voce,  whenever  he  could: 

but  even  he  was  better  off  than  I  was,  as  he  had  met  a 
great  many  of  the  gentlemen  before  at  his  breakfasts,  & 
whereas  I  knew  nobody,    It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
t'ul:-  eptions  that  has  ever  been  Been  here,  and  I  did 

not  feel  much  the  wiser  at  the  end  of  it,  though  I  had  been 
doing  my  best  to  remember  names  and  fac<  -      And  now 
bye,  dearest  ;  in  the  midst  of  heaviness  of  heart  at 

leaving  W ,  it   is  a  bright  gleam  to  think  that  this 

my  last  letter  to  you. 
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To  W,  E  I >■  hi  "a .  I ■  '/• 

M  •  i . 

My  dear  Willy, — Your  mother  i  tbii  n 

wiili  the  children.     It  will  be  a  sad  bi 

familj  ;  I    hall  feel  the  absence  of  all  most  bitterly.     Y 

»ther   and    baby,    I    may    hope    I 
autumn,  but  from  your  other  brothers  and 
you,  my  dear  boy,  it   is  a  long  ;  I  < 

<■•  >ncile  myself  to  it  by  repeatii 
you  alL     Happy  will  be  the  day  when  I  shall 
you  nil  round  me,  should  God  permit  me  this  pl< 
earth.     1  am  picking  up  small  bit-  of  information  fi 
day  to  day,  which  will  enable  me  to  apply  an  At 
efficient  to  European  formulas  as  to  labour,  materials,  t 
I  got  a  wrinkle  this  morning  about  brick-making.     If 
the  expensive  article  i-  fuel,  in  England  it  is  labour;  h< 
labour  is  as  nothing,  the  pri  ing  but  o  _  per 

thousand  for  preparing  bricks  for  the  kiln.     By  the 
you  may  as  well  take  a  hint  from  me.  and  d  >wn  iV 

day  to  day  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  '  which  i 

across  you ;    stow   the^e    away,   and    they  will  turn    i 
to  be  useful  some  time  or  other.     I  have  put  a   - 
mark  against  the  word  '  fact :'  you  will  have  hundreds  of 
statements  made  and  opinions  broached  :  but  before  you 
record  anything  as  a  fact,  and  pur  it  away  in  your  treasury, 
make  certain  that  it  is  worth  recording — that  it  is  tr 
I  feel   certain  that,  in  discussing  Indian  railway  projects, 
the  difference  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Hindoo 
has  been  overlooked,  or  at  all  events   under-estimated. 
Here  the  people  cannot  comprehend  a  change — they  dis- 
like it  ;  in  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  character  that  we  are  always  changing  : 
here  everything  goes  on  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
with  us  there  are  few7  of  our  habits  which  will  admit  of 
being   traced   very  far    back.     Then  again,  we,  having 
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convinced  ourselves  that  the  change  we  have  made  is  an 
improvement,  are  most  anxious  to  force  a  similar  chai 
upon  other- ;  we  overlook  the  difference  of  circumstam 
climate,  wages,  power  employed,  &c.,  and  we  must  d© 
force  upon  others  contrivances  or  adaptations  suited  to  us 
and  our  mode  of  working,  but  not  to  the  people  whom 
I  have  hei  e. 

I  went  the  other  day  to  open  the  North-West  Railway, 
or  rather  the  first  section  of  it.  and  took  a  large  party 
with  me.  We  started  at  Beven  o'clock,  and  proceeded  for 
thirty-six  miles  over  a  country  apparently  as  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake, but  iii  reality  rising  about  lour  feet  per  mile.  The 
horizon  ran  into  the  sky,  as  it  does  at  sea,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  tree  or  a  house  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the 
scene,  or  to  indicate  the  presence  of  man  ;  yet  the  whole 
of  this  great  plain  Bhowed  evidence  of  the  expenditure  of 

reat  amount  of  labour  upon  it.     Wherever  water  could 

be   got    to  it,  there  it  was   levelled,   water-channel-   made. 

the  Gelds  terraced  ;  hut  there  was  nothing  living  visible: 
n  crave  me  quite  a  melancholy  feeling  to  look  over  this 
great  expanse  of  waste.  After  thirty-six  miles,  however, 
we  I  :  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  range  of  hills :  these  gradu- 
ally assumed  visible  shapes,  and  of  a  very  marked  and 
peculiar  characl  They  were  composed  oi  gneiss  ; 
ind. ■•  1.  I  believe  the  larger  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  to  be ;  and  when  we  came  near  them,  they  seemed 
to  have  been  denuded  of  every  scrap  of  soil,  this  having 
been  washed  down  to  form  the  surface  of  the  narrow 
valley  up  which  the  railway  was  taken.  Much  of  the 
gneiss  was  disintegrated,  hut  hard  blocks  were  left  stand- 
ing, which  assumed  all  manner  of  forms,  and  were  piled 
up  on  each  other  as  if  placed  there  by  man.  We  stopped 
at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Madia-,  in  this  narrow 
ley,  where  the  ground  began  to  rise  rapidly:  and 
there  we  found  tents  pitched  and  a  comfortable  break- 
fast awaiting  us,     A  large  elepha  t,  usly  painted 

VOL.  II.  D 
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:ui<l  clothed,  pacing  up  and  down  in  f 

('■Hi  i,  ;iikI  thii  I  found  had  been  liboui  i 

Llajah,  who  wanted  to  know  when  he  could  pay  m< 
visit.       \\  •  much  too  hungry  to  post  r  meal, 

I  told  the  messenger  that  I  would  '  jah  in 

about  .-in  In Mil'.     A.ccordingl; 

spread  in  front  of  the  tent,  chairs  placed,  and  p<  ol« 

lected,  l'<>\-  we  heard  a  great  n<         :'  a  drum  and  I 
announcing  the  advent  of  the   Rajah.     First   cam 
aforesaid  elephant,  then  some  men  blowi 
others  leading  Beveral  horses  richly  caparisoned,  then  a 
great  crowd  of  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom   v. 
a  large  palanquin,  or  sort  of  open  couch,  gilt  and  orna- 
mented, the  pole  by  which  it  was  carried  I  made 
into  the  form  of  a  huge  snake,  painted  and  gilt.     I  1 
got  my  lesson  from  the  collector  of  the  district  ; 
as  the  Rajah  got  out  of  his  palanquin,  I  moved  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  carpet  to  meet  him  'it  would  not  h; 
been  etiquette  for  me  to  defile  my  feet  by  putting  th< 
on  the  bare  earth),  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to 
a  seat.     I  then  had  to  speak  to  him  through  an  in*. 
preter  ;  I  had  picked  up  some  facts  relating  to  hi-  hal 
family,  &c,   which  formed  the  basis  of  my  talk,   but  I 
never  saw  an  attempt  at  conversation  so  received.     II  ■ 
looked  straight  forward,  never  turned  his  head  towa. 
me  when  I  spoke  to  him,  never  uttered  a  word  in  answer, 
but  two  servants  repeated  my  questions  and  answered  f<  >r 
him.     I,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  soon  got  to  the  end  of 
my  budget,  and  then,  being  very  tired,  I  said  to  the  col- 
lector,  '  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  this  fool  ? "     It  was  an 
incautious  question,  asked  under  the  impression  that  none 
of  the  natives  would  understand  it ;  but  a  erin  on  the 
faces  of  some   of  the  Rajah's   attendants   betrayed  that 
their  comprehension  had  been  greater  than  I  either  ex- 
pected or  desired.     The  collector  told  me  that  all  I  need 
do  was  to  get  up,  shake  hands  with  him,  and  express 
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hope  that  1  might  Bee  him  again  on  Borne  future  i         on, 

which  I  did  (With  some  qualm  of  conscience,  for  J  never 

wished  to  Bel  eyes  on   him  again),  and  we  got  rid  of 

him  and  his  train.     Shortly  after  we  went  hack  to  .Madia-, 

arriving  there  rather   tired.     God    bless   you,  my  dear 

boy. 

Tour  affectionate  Father, 

\V.  D. 

The  foregoing  letters  will  have  described  our  arrival  at 
Madras,  and  the  first  impressions  made  upon  us  by  the 
marked  change  of  place,  of  climate,  and  of  people. 

The  chance  in  tin*  character  of  the  work  tin-own  upon 

D  I 

the  Governor  was  nol  less  marked  and  peculiar.  Even 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  would  be  much 
requiring  thought  and  Btudy,  in  order  to  enable  a  man  who 
had  been  dealing  generally  with  Europeans  to  adapt  the 
experience  of  bis  formei  life  to  the  new  set  of  circum- 
stances which  present  themselves  daily  in  the  East  ;  but 
in  L861  matters  were  still  more  complicated  by  the  change 
made  in  the  relations  between  the  people  and  theGovern- 
nient  by  the  abolition  of  the  East  [ndia  Company.  The 
vernment  was,  in  foct,  in  a  Bort  of  transition  state. 
The  l.i  India  Company  had  transferred  its  whole 
Bystem  to  the  Crown,  and  the  latter  had  assumed  it,  by 
the  mere  substitution  of  the  name  of  the  Qu<  en  for  that 
of  the  Company ;  but  the  relation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  agents,  civil  and  military,  must  be  v<ty 
different  when  the  head  of  the  Government  is  the  Queen, 
from  what  it  is  when  that  head  is  a  corporation  like  the 
East  India  Company;  and  the  changes  necessarily  conse- 
quent upon  this  transfer  of  authority  threw  a  much  greater 
amount  of  responsibility  upon  a  Governor  than  he  would 
have  been  subjected  to  in  less  stirring  times.  He  had 
not  only  to  make  himself  acquainted  with   th  em 

which  had  been  in  operation,  and  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  its  effect  upon  the  people,  but  he  had  als<  tdy 

d  a 


the  probable  acti<  m  oi  hich  in 

take  place,  on  the  people,  and  on  tli  ' 

ment,  both  civil  and  military.     I  [e  bad,  in  tact,  to 

mentally,  a  sort  of  double  pro  l,,,t 

wa  ,  and  make  up  hia  mind  a    I  i  what  ought  to  ad 

i  In-  had  to  be  done  \\  ith  reference  to  a  ■  I 

might  almost  Bay,  without  a  parallel  in  history.     I 
course,  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  me. 
My  experience  a&  <  toveraor,  ho\i  od 

Btead ;  I  had  passed  through  a  somewhat  curious  ap 
ship  in  Australia  for  about  fourteen  years ;  and  though  I 
people  whom  I  was  now  called  upon  to 
different   from  those  of  Australia,  yet  I  had   I 
Government  at  home  to  refer  to,  and  the  tools  I  had  to  work 
with — at  all  events  those  with  whom  I  had  principally  to 
deal— were  Englishmen.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  Engl  - 
men  were  placed  under  circumstanc  totally  differ 

from  any  thai  existed  elsewhere  as  to  make  it  a  mattei 
necessity  to  study  the  action  of  such  circumstances  upon 
their  mode  of  looking  at  their  duties  <IS  well  as  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  done;  but  still  they  were  English- 
men, and  it  was  quite  possible,  with  regard  to  most 
them,  to  ascertain  what  might  be  expected  from  them.  It 
was  different  with  regard  to  the  native  servants  of  the 
Government  ;  as  to  these,  their  name  was  Legion  :  nearly 
all  the  actual  work  of  the  Government  was  carried  out  bv 
them,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence,  it  is  true, 
of  Europeans  ;  but  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  natives 
was,  that  their  work  would  be  done  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
unless  a  constant  and  close  superintendence  was  exercised 
over  them. 

The  actual  state  of  things,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
European  civil  servants  of  the  Government,  was  as  follows. 
They  were,  as  heretofore,  divided  into  two  classes, 
'  covenanted,'  and  '  uncovenanted.'  The  former  entered 
into  certain  specific  engagements  with  the  Crown,  just  as 
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they  had  previously  done  with  the  Company ;  while  the 
( frown,  in  consideration  of  this,  bound  itself  to  grant  them 
certain  advantages,  which,  practically,  conferred  upon  this 
class  of  its  servants  the  monopoly  of  all  offices  ofimportan 
while  it  promised  to  each  a  retiring  pension  of  500£  : 
annum,  after  a  given  number  of  years1  sen  ice,  a  impelling 
each,  ;it  the  Bame  time,  to  purchase  an  additional  500/. 
per  annum  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  percentage  upon 
his  -alary.  Among  the  uncovenanted  servants  were  dis- 
tributed a  proportion  of  the  offices  of  emolument;  l>ut 
many,  even  of  these,  were  reserved  for  the  officers  of  the 
army,  who,  when  not  occupied  in  military  duties,  were 
made  use  of  in  a  number  of  ways,  though  they  were  con- 
sidered liable  to  be  railed  upon  to  rejoin  their  regiments, 
should  these  be  sent  on  active  service.  Such  a  state  of  things 
struck  me  as  veiy  anomalous.  1  could  quite  understand 
that  the  East  India  Company,  Btanding  in  Buch  a  peculiar 
position  with  relation  to  the  native  states,  would  fee]  itself 
compelled  to  maintain  a  large  military  force,  and  there- 
fore a  greater  number  of  officers  than  it  could  find  pro- 
fitable employment  for  in  time  of  pear*',  and  would  be 
glad  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  some  of  tl. 
supernumeraries  for  the  performance  of  civil  work.  This 
mixture  of  civil  and  military  work  would  naturally  cea 
to  be  a  necessity  when  the  army  assumed  it-  proper  and 
fixed  relation  to  the  services  which  might  be  demanded 
from  it,  and  when  the  work  of  the  civil  servants  became 
clear  and  defined.     One  of  the  first  subjects,  therefore, 

to  which   I  turned  my  attention    was  the  determination  of 

the  strength  of  the  military  force  requisite  to  Becure  the 
Presidency  of  Madras  from  attack  from  without,  and  from 
mutiny  within.     The  reduction  of  the  militi  pendi- 

tine  was  pressed  upon  me  by  Sir  ( IharL  -  W< k >d.  in  one  i >f 
his  first  letters.     The  fact  was  that  the  mutiny  had  act 
most    injuriously  upon  the  finances;  firat,   by  Less 
the  receipts,  and,  next,  by  enhancing  the  expenditure — 
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icially  the  mil 
poured  into  [ndia  from  I         nd  and  the  col 

of  irregular  native  tro 
the  outlay,   I  o,  up< m  rtor<   .  camp  equip  of 

transport,  bad  been  enormous.     Now  that  th< 

was  over,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  I  impoi 

to  bring  the  expenditure  within  the  lim  ,;;'-  rev< 

and,  in  order  to  this,  to  look  carefully  to  the 
our  establishment  3,  and  ally  to  tl 

l«»rc-,  [\)\-  the  purp< >se  1  >f  deciding  upon  it 
constitution,  and  of  arranging  for  it-  distribution  i 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  Government  the  1  nd- 

ling  it  most  effectively. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Canning,  I  s 
of  the  course  which  [was  about  to  pursue  at  Madras, and 
pressed  upon  him  the  adoption  of  a  simi 
the  rest  of  India. 

To  Lord  Canni 

Madras  March  7.  1  - 

My  dear  Lord, — "Will  you  allow  me  togiv< 
outline  of  my  views  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  military  foi 
and  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  which,  by  p     - 
portioning  the  strength  of  the  troops  in  any  given  locality 
to  the  probable  (or,  under  a  proper  arrangement,  I  m:_ 
almost  say,  possible)  demand  for  their  services,  would  not 
only,  I  feel   certain,  enable  the  Government  to  make  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  native  army,  but  insure  it 
against  any  possibility  of  such  an  outbreak  as  has  so  lately 
taken  place  ? 

I  start  upon  the  assumption  that  we  must  look  upon 
ourselves  as  holding  the  country  by  the  sword.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  oueht.  and  also  do,  use  every  effort  to  make 
the  people  contented  and  happy :  but  differing  as  they  do 
from  us,  in  colour,  in  religion,  in  habits,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine  that  they  will    ever  identify  themselves  with  our 
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Government  as  a  whole,  or  feel  an  interest  in  maintaining 
We  must,  therefore,  always  have  a  force  at  our  dis- 
posal sufficient  to  resist,  nol  only  any  attack  from  without) 
but  any  attempt  at  combined  action,  in  such  a  case,  from 
within. 

I  k  n  >ldng  at  the  Subject  as  a  military  man.  and  supposing 

myself  called  upon  to  consider  the  question  with  a  viewto 
determine  the  minimum  force  with  which  I  could  fulfil  all 
that  ought  to  be  demanded  from  such  a  body,  I  should, 
of  course,  first  strive  to  ascertain  the  position  and  strength 

<»r  the  force  with  which  [might  possibly  have  to  content  I  ; 
and,  beginning  at  ('ape  Comorin,  1  should  work  my  way 
up  gradually  to  the  northern  frontier,  carefully  noting, 
I  went  on,  the  character  of  the  population,  especially  of 
that  of  the  quasi-independent  states  included  within  our 
territory  :  their  means  of  action,  the  best  ]M>-itioii<  iii 
which  it  would  be  possible  to   place  a  military  force  for 

the  purpose  <>f  keeping  them  in  awe.  the  character  of  that, 

force,  which  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  adapted  to  that 

of  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  act.  \c 

When  this  military  survey  of  the  country  was  completed, 
it  would  i  i  how  it  harmonized  with  existing  arrange- 

ments ;  and  it  would  l>e  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Government,  whether  some  modification  might  not  he 
made  in  the  proposed  arrangements,  even  though  such 
modification  might  involve  some  addition  to  the  minimum 
strength.     Political   considerations  might,  I  can  imagii    . 
make  it  desirable  to  maintain  a  force  at  a  particular  place,or 
to  increase  that  force  beyond  what  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,       required.     We  will  suppose  this  doi 
that  the  Government  has  before  it  all  the  data  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  determine  the  strength  and  description  of 
the  force  required  for  the  whole  of  India  ;  an 
a  due  reference  t<>  the  quality  of  the  troops,         3  decided 
upon   the  number   of    the   infantry,  artille 

engineers,  &c  which  it  requires.     Ought  tin-  I 
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divided  info  i hi  ughl  there  to  be  any  Ion 

for  M.i'h.i  .  another  for  (Bombay,  another  for  U       •!'"     1 

Bhould  ertainl;  Th  <!<-  fon 

pose  *  Her  M  [ndiao  Army  ; '  should  !><•  und< 

head,  under  one   y~t<-in  of  managemei 

course,  taken  i  hat,  under  this  system,  bould 

en   to  the   peculiar  tenet  3  or  prejudice  9  of 
caste  :  the  object  to  be  kept  in  bould  be  th< 

of  various  races,  not,  of  course,  in  thi 
in  the  different  corps  d'annde  or  division  ,    »as1 
European    element,  in  nil   cases,  ;i    decided   pn   i 
ance   over  the   native  element   of  any  one 
race.     You  have  now  before  yon  th 
to   the  amalgamation    of  the  European   |         a   of  | 
Indian  Army  with  that  of  the  Queen;  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  of  formii 
native  armies  of  the  different  Presidencies  into  one  unit 
army,  pretty  much  upon  the  Bame  principle  been 

suggested  for  the  European  portion  of  the  force  ;  tl  is, 
to  select  a  portion  from  the  armies  of  each  Presiden 
numbering  the  regiments,  1,  and  perhaps  '2.  Bengal  ;  3, 
Madras  ;  4,  Bombay,  and  so  on  ?  Before,  however,  y«  >u  i 
do  tins,  you  ought  to  have  a  military  report,  such  as  I  have 
alluded  to  ;  and  so  for  as  regards  this  Presidency,  I  -will 
endeavour  to  collect  the  materials  for  such  a  document  I 
may  observe  that,  if  you  call  upon  a  General  officer 
such  a  statement,  vou  will  be  almost  certain  to  get  an 
over-estimate  of  the  strength  required.  An  officer  is, 
naturally  enough,  anxious  to  have  at  his  disposal  a  force 
sufficient  to  make  success  a  certainty  ;  and  he  will  not 
bring  down  his  demands  to  the  minimum.  In  calling, 
therefore,  for  such  a  military  survey  of  the  country.  I 
should  combine  information  from  various  sources.  I 
should  make  the  collectors  and  political  agents  report 
as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  population,  and 
the  force  which  might  be  brought  against  us. 
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I  should  call  upon  the  officers  of  engineers  to  report  as 
to  the  Btate  of  the  roads,  and  generally  as  to  means  of 
communication,  facilities  of  transport,  character  of  works 
of  defence,  forts,  means  of  crossing  rivers,  &c.  When 
all  this  is  before  the  Government,  it  will  thru  be  time  to 
submit  it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  a  board  of 
General  officers  (though  I  object  to  a  board,  as  frittering 
away  responsibility),  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  force 
r<  quired  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  different  divisions  or 
brigades.  A  summary  of  these  would  give  the  total 
strength  necessary,  which,  1  feel  certain,  need  not  exceed 
150,000  men.  I  have  Sir  Patrick  Grant's  authority  for 
saying  thai  the  force  applied  for  by  Bombay  is  far  in 

-    of  the    wants    Of   that    part    Of    India,    and    1    have 

my  own  positive  conviction  that  theamount  stated  by  sir 
Patrick  (bant  as  necessary  for  Madras  is  far  in  exec-  of 
our  wants.  By  withdrawing  troops  from  points  where  they 
are  merely  required  for  show,  and  centralizing  forces  upon 
the  frontier  of  ticklish  neighbours,  we  might  always  be 
ready  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  to  make  that  blow  an 
effective  one.  1  need  hardly  say  that  proper  provision 
should  be  made  for  transport  of  stores,  ammunition,  &c. 
An  army  which  is  not  in  a  position  to  move  at  Bhort  notice 
i-  of  little  or  no  use :  two  thousand  men  who  can  move  at 
c  will  be  more  useful  in  quelling  disturbances,  or 
checking  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  an  enemy,  than  ten 

thousand   who   cannot    move  for   a    month.      1  send   you 

these  remark-  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Your-  very  truly, 

W.  I'. 

The  course  sketched  out  in  this  letter  was  carried  into 
effect  throughout  the  territory  of   Madras,  and  special 
reference  was  made  to  those  portions  of  the  Peninsula  in 
which,  though  not  subject  to  the  Government, the  Madi 
army  form,  d  the  staple  of  the  military  fori  the  pur- 
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I'"  e  of  i  pinion  <»f  the  autl 

the   feelings  of  ili<-  j ><  < > j > I « -  I 

capability  of  exhibiting  th< 

th<  le  or   unfa'.  '.     i  genera] 

rule,  the  feelings  of  the  Mahometan 

favourable  ;  and  it  ia  easy  t<>  understand  whj  I       should 

be  i he  ca  e,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  bet  I 

reduced  tin-  Mahometan  from  the  position  of  a  c 

ruling  over  ;i  subject  people,  t<>  that  of  a  man  on  a  ley 

with  his  former  subjects,     in 

for  instance,  where  tins  petty  Prino  may  be  said, 

entirely  dependent  upon  tu  for  b 

cordially  hated  ;   and  the  only  guaranty  nave  fol  hi- 

good  conduct  are  the  dread  of  tl 
follow  on   an  outbreak,  and   the  wisdom  oi  minis! 

Salar  Jung.     He  is  fully  aware  of  the  weakness 
master's  position,  who,  although  nominally  ruler  « 

population  of  some  fifteen  millions,  would,  should  he 
provoke  us,  be  moved  upon   by  troops,  concentrated  in 

and  about  his  territory,  attacked  in  front,  flank  and  n 
and  very  soon  destroyed. 

To  Lord  Canning. 

BCadras,  March  7.  1  i 

My  clear  Lord, — My  hair  stood  on  end  when  I  heard 
that  I  was  likely  to  be  visited  with  such  an  infliction  a-  a 

Legislative  Council.  I  went  back,  in  thought,  some  twelve 
vears,  to  the  time  when  I  was  struggling  with  a  body, 
similarly  constituted,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  all  the 
annoyances  and  discomforts,  all  the  bitter  party  and  per- 
sonal quarrels  which  emanated  from  this  legislative  body, 
came  vividly  before  me. 

To  deal,  however,  with  the  question  more  seriously  ;  do 
you  not  think  that  to  admit,  in  a  country  constituted  like 
this,  which  we  may  fairly  be  said  to  hold  by  the  sword, 
the  smallest  ed^e  of  the  wedge  of  representation,  is  a  final 
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mistake — fetal,  I  mean,  in  its  eventual  result,  not  it-  imme 
diate?  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  a  nominee  Legisla- 
tive Council  is  not  a  repw  sentative  body  ;  and  this,  in  one 
sense  of  the  term,  is  true  :  but  it  is  intended  to  appear  as 
such.  The  men  who  are  placed  in  it,  Dot  being  officers 
of  the  I  tovernment,  are  Bupposed  to  represent  the  different 
ftions  of  which  society  in  India  is  composed.  Their  ap- 
pointment is  a  practical  admission  that  the  i  rnment  is 
not  competent  to  perform  all  the  work  which  is  demanded 
from  it,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  call  for  aid  ah  >  vtr&. 
A-  the  ( Government  admits  its  own  weakness,  the  Council 
ins  to  assume  that  its  presence  and  aid  are  essen- 
tial ;  that  legislation  cannot  proceed  without  it  ;  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  council  of  advice,  but  the  legislative  clement 
in  the  Government  The  next  Btep  is  to  insist  upon  its 
freedom  from  control;  the  next,  that  it  be  representative 
in  fact.  All  these  are  phases  which  I  have  witnessed  my- 
self; they  are  not  mere  theoretical  deductions  from  any 
abstract  idea  of  the  constitution  of  man,  or  at  all  events 
of  the  variety,  Englishman  ;  though  I  believe  that  they 
might  be  very  correctly  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 

animal,  Sfl   well    known    to   US,      If,  then,  we   arc   ever   to 

gain  wisdom  from  the  past,  or  are  justified  in  reasoning 

from  what  has  been  to  what  will  be,  we  have  a   right  to 

o  in  this  instance.     There  are  thousands  of  motives 

which  impel  people  to  follow  the  course  which   1    have 

sketched  OUt  ;    there  is  but  one  to  withhold  them,  and  that 

is  genuine  public  spirit,  guided  by  the  wisdom  gained 
from  a  careful  Btudy  of  the  past.  In  how  many  men  will 
you  find  the  tWO  joined  ? 

You  may,  perhaps,  Bay  that  the  die  is  cast,  that  a 
legislative  system  has  been  in  operation  some  years,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  revert  to  the  old  system. 
It  would  he  difficult,]  admit,  but  by  qo means  impossible, 
in  India,  Besides,  it  would  not  be  w  try  to  rev< 
to  the  old  system.     The  transfer  of  the  government  froni 
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the  t Company  to  the  (  v<,y,  n  afl  r  under  v.). 

cha         may  be  made  v.  ithoul  c\ 

I  gather  from  your  letter  thai  it  is  inten 

me  portion  of  the  control  which  the  central f  I        anient 
has  exercised  over  the  different    I  V«  idem  '■    ;  to  pi 
these,  in   relation  to  the  central  l 
upon  i  he  footing  on  which  t  of  th 

Dnion  [did)  stand  totUe  federal  omental  Wa  <n. 

Under  Buch  a  scheme,  with  t!  option  of  matl 

which  the  whole  country  is  interested — such  as  mint. 
defence,  customs  duties,  postage,  re         is  with   fo 
States,  &c.     all  legislation  would  be  locaL     You  might 
tlms  retain  your  general  legislative  body,  composed   of 
members  sent  from  the  different  Presidencies,  limiting 
action,  and  calling  it  together  only  when  there  is  some- 
thing for  it  to  do;  while  in  the  Presidencies  the  work  of 
local  legislation  might  go  on,  without  the  intervention  of 
such  a  body  as  a  Legislative  Council. 

It  appears  tome  that  the  whole  scheme  proceeds  from  a 
misconception  botli  of  the  wants  of  society  in  India,  and 
of  the  best  mode  of  supplying  these  wants.     The  Govern- 
ment and  country  will  owe  you  much,  if  you  can  in  any 
way  neutralise  the  ill  effects  which  are  likely  to  be  p 
duced  by  it.    A  Legislative  Council  is,  as  a  tool,  calculal 
to  do  European  work,  I  might  almost  say,  only  Engli 
work  ;  and  is  therefore  altogether  unfitted  for  India. 

I  have  been  but  a  fortnight  here  ;  I  have,  however, 
found  out,  already,  that  the  general  principles  which  apj  i 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  to  Europeans,  require 
very  extensive  modifications  when  applied  to  Asiatics. 
It  is  said  that  men  are  the  same  everywhere ;  that  t! 
have  the  same  senses,  passions,  affections  ;  that  they  are 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  ;  that  the  inducements  to 
action  vary  only  in  degree,  not  in  character.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  fallacy  than  this,  or  one  more  mis- 
chievous  when  reduced  to  practice.    ICen  are  men,  I  admit : 
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they  have  the  same  Dumber  of  limbs,  framed  accoi  to 
the  same  pattern  ;  their  senses  are  the  same  in  kind,  it' 
not  in  decree.    I  admit  the  truth  and  beauty  ofShvlock'a 

app<  al.  and  his  claim  to  a  common    humanity  ;    but  when 

it  is  sought  to  apply  this  principle  of  the  unity  of  race  to 

regulate  the  condition  of  man  as  a  BOCial   being,  and  Bfl   a 

reason  for  constructing  the  social  edifice  according  to  one 
pattern,  and  that  our  own,  [  object  most  emphatically. 
All  men  are,  I  believe,  descended  from  the  original  Adam; 
but    God,   in  EGs  wisdom,   has   modified   their   physical 

character-,  adapting  them  to  the  particular  climate-  under 
which  they  exist  We  admit — indeed,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deny — the  physical  difference  between  the  European 
and  the  Ajsiatic  ;  why,  then,  in  the  face  of  all  experiem 

are  we  to  a  — lime  an  identity  of  mental  Constitution  ? 

Why  should  I  have  a  Legislative  Council  at  Madras? 
The  population  ofthe  Presidency  consists  (1  am  speaking 
by  guess,  but  believe  myself  to  be  under  the  mark)  of 
20,000,000  ot*  natives,  and.  in  addition  to  the  servants  of 
Government,  Bomewhere  about  20,000  whites;  the  latter 
number  I  believe  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  amount. 
Ofthe  whites,  very,  very  few  contemplate  making  this 
country  their  home;  they  look  to  a  return  to  England  as  the 
end  and  object  of  their  being  ;  they  have  few  or  no  local 
ties:  what  right  have  they  to  claim  to  be  represented  in  a 
Legislative  Ajssemblj  r 

[f  this  small  portion  of  the  community  be  abstracted, 
are  there  any  who  wish  for  a  system  of  representation  f 
When  1  Bay,  *  wish,'  I  mean  who  have  a  desire  to  go  into 
the  Council  for  the  object  of  benefiting  the  country  at 
In i l  Very  few  indeed  !  T  do  not  believe  that  it  ever 
enters  into  the  mind  of  the  Asiatic  thai  he  could,  or  ought 
to,  assisl  in  legislating  for  his  fellow-men;  or  that  th< 
have  a  right  to  an  opinion  which  would  had  to  action 
opposed  to  the  views  of  their  rulers.  For  centuries  upon 
centuries  the  inhabitant-  of  all  the  low  country  in  India 
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have  been  ruled  over  by  others  i  tl 

Why  should  vt  I  to  them  m  in 

in  no  way  conduce  to  their  hupp  rliieh,  indeed,  tl 

are  incapable  of  comprehending ;  which,  ifth< 
in  action,  may,  perhaps,  produ<  1.  but  i 

a  much  larger  proportion  of  very  bitter  fruit? 

Even  in  England,  where  these  institution*  hai 
with  our  growth,  and  are  almost  a  part  of  our  natui  . 
find  that  their  effect  is  not  purely  f  i  L     Pai  ty  I 

ings  split  up  society  into  hostile  sectio  t  upon  the 

happiness  of  families,  rend  asunder  \'<vy  many  ties,  and 
in  no  way  con. luce  to  tl  >pment  of  that  spirit  of 

brotherhood  which  ought  to  prevail  among  us.     K  this 
be  the  case  with  us,  why  should  we  try  to  force  upon  * 
Indian  people  an  institution  the  evils  of  which  tin, 

bul  the  irood  only  contingent  upon  tl         -  lom  of   an 
uneducated  people?     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  hi  r  a 

long  time  been  convinced  that,  of  all  the  mischii 
delusions  which  prevail  in  England,  and  among  the 
English,  that  which  traces  social  evils  to  legislation,  or 
believes  that  they  are  to  be  remedied  by  legislation,  is  the 
most  mischievous.  By  it  we  are  tempted  to  look  without 
us  for  the  cause  of  an  evil  which  has  its  abode  in  our  own 
hearts ;  we  seek  to  remove  by  external  actions,  by 
pharisaical  observances,  that  which  can  only  be  remedi 
by  a  change  within  us  ;  and  we  cry  out  for  reform,  or  we 
go  ou  passing  '  Acts  to  amend  Acts.'  legislating  against 
every  varied  external  phase  which  the  internal  evil 
exhibits,  till  the  complication  becomes  a  much  greater 
evil  than  that  which  it  is  sought  to  remedy.  However, 
I  am  making,  what  I  commenced  as  a  letter,  an  essay  upon 
the  principles  of  government  ;  so  good-bye. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.J). 
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I  was  not  satisfied  with  making  this  appeal  to  the 
Governor-General;  but  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
reiterating  the  arguments  addressed  to  Lord  Canning,  and 
pointing  out  the  special  absurdity  of  any  attempt  to  intro 
(luce  the  principle  of  representation  into  an  [ndian  com- 
munity. 

The  remarks,  however,  made  in  the  letters  to  Lord 
( !anning,  and  in  those  on  the  same  topics  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  elicited  a  variety  of  comments.     I.  was  told,  with 

erence  to  the  question  of  reduction  and  redistribution 
of  tin1  military  force,  thai  the  old  [ndian  officials  objected 
to  the  concentration  of  the  army  ;  thai  their  wish  was  to 
have  tlif  country  divided   into  circles   with  an  English 

miieiit  at  the  centre  of  each;  their  plea  being  thai  a 
regiment  so  placed  would  act  as  the  centre  of  a  large  area 
of  *  contented  submission* 

( u*  this  area  the  collector,  or  head  man  of  the  district, 
would  be  the  chief  authority,  and  he  would  be  naturally 
inclined  to  maintain  a  system  which  placed  at  his  disposal 

(to  a   certain  extent  at    all    events)  a  military  force  for  his 

assistance  and  protection,  and  which  insured  for  him.  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  detached  from  European  -"fifty. 
a  body  of  gentlemen  with  whom  he  could  associate. 
These  old  [ndian  officials,  moreover,  -'•em  t<>  have  forgotten 
that  the  new  police — which  was  rapidly  extending  it-  action 
throughout  India,  and  which,  in  L861,  was,  in  -Mad. 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  officer  placed  at  the  head  of 
it,  already  well  organised  and  efficient    -was  intended  t" 

perform  many  of  the  duties  which  had   formerly  been  im 
properly  thrown  upon  the  military.     Among  thoe  w 
Bpecially,  the   duty    of  watehii,  r    the    internal    pea 

of  the  coi  ntry,  and  enforcing  thai  'contented  submission1 

to  the  law  which  can  only  result  from  the  conviction  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Government,  in  the  shi 
policemen,  are  always  close  al  hand  and  ready  The 

circle  over  which  a  regiment  can  es  influence  i- 
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hiii    :i     mall  o         iU   action,  like  thai  "i" 
diminishe    b     I  <<f  the   distant      I 

quai  U  i  -  ;  r  bile  thai  of  the  police,  quartered    in 
vil!  iread  over  the  whole  district*  and  iacontim* 

and  therefore  efficient. 

Willi  reference  t<>  the  Legi  lative  Council,  I 
by  iln  tary  of  State  that  the  id' 

tern  bad  never  entered  hi-  head  ;  and,  inde  d,  I  do 
believe  thai  he  thought  of  the  scheme  as  involving  such  a 
consequence,     Others,  however,  took  a  different 
the  people  of  Madras  understood  it  a-  involving  the  pi 
ciple  of  the  representation  of  cl        ;  and  the  En     rian, 
or  half-caste,  population   petitioned  t;  rernmi 

nominate  a  person   whom  they  recommended,  as  tl 
representative  in  the  Council.     Their  claim  was  i 
disallowed  by  me,  and  theywere  told  that  they  had  alto- 
gether mistaken  the  object   of  the  Government  in  con- 
stituting the  legislative  body,  the  members  of  which  w< 
selected  solely  with  reference  to  their  capacity  to  assist 
the  Government  with  their  advice.     I  felt,   however,  at 
the  time,  that  the  first  step  had  been  taken,  and  that  my 
reply  to  the  petitioner-  was  an  evasion. 

Others,  too,  appear  to  have  imbibed  the  same  notion 
as  the  Eurasians.  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  speech  introducing 
the  budget  in  1861,  alluded  to  representation  as  visible  in 
the  distance  ;  others  too,  high  in  office,  have  talked  of  our 
position  in  India  as  being  that  of  schoolmasters  sent  there 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Hindoos  to  govern  them- 
selves;  while  an  '  East  Indian  Association'  in  England 
has  adopted  'responsible  government'  as  one  of  the  bless- 
ings it  proposes  to  confer  upon  the  Hindoos.  Such 
schemes,  however,  argue  on  the  part  of  their  framers  a 
disposition  so  to  iix  their  eyes  upon  an  impossible  future 
as  to  ignore  both  the  past  and  the  present :  had  they  not 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  past,  they  would  have  seen  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  qualities  and  habits  of  men 
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an*  hereditary  ;  and  thai  when  there  has  been  but  a  scanty 
infusion  of  fresh  blood,  the  stamp  of  race  is  indelible. 
They  would  have  Been  thai   the  Hindoo  of  to-day  is  the 

mine  descendant  of  the  Bindoo  of  two  thousand  yean 
ago,  in  habits,  character,  mode-  of  thought  ;  and  that  he 
has  never  admitted,  or  even  dreamed  of  any  Government 
but  an  autocracy.  Had  they  not  ignored  the  present,  and 
closed  their  eyes  upon  their  own  experience,  they  would 
have  confessed  that  all  attempts  to  tram  the  Hindoo,  to 
induce  him  to  adopt  European  habits  or  mode-  of  thought, 
have  been  most  signal  failures. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  we.  in  the  two  centuries,  or 
thereabouts,  during  which  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
Eindoos,  have  made  no  appreciable  change  in  the  conduct 
or  motives  of  the  body  of  the  people,  they,  the  soft  and 
apparently  yielding  people,  have  impressed  their  stamp 

upon  us,  and    have  had    a  very    injurious  action    upon  the 

European  character. 

To  Lady  Charlotte  Denison. 

Q    .  •    imoit  House;  Mt  l:  i  29j  L861. 

My  dear  Sister, — I    am   writing  against   time,  ae   the 

imer  from  Calcutta  arrived  yesterday,  and  the  mail  is 
made  up  at  nine  o'clock.     ( hir  habits  of  early  rising,  bow- 

..  give  me  some  hour-  in  a  morning,  and  T  am  devot- 
ing this  to  letter-writing  to-day,  Instead  of  to  a  walk. 

By  the  time  you  get  this,  I will  have  arrived  in 

England  with  five  of  the  children.  I  put  her  on  hoard  the 
steamer  on  the  21st,  but  had  I  anticipated  the  bitterness 
of  the  parting,  I  should,  1  think,  have  hesitated  :<>  accept 
the  appointment  of  Governor.  It  is  the  great  penalty 
attached  to  service  in  India  that  it  breaks  up  all  family 
ties:  it  separates  often  husband  and  wife,  always  parei 
and  children.  We  have  not  yet  fairly  settled  ours 
lna-c;  there  '-doubt   whether  it   would  not  be  ad- 

visable to  give  up  the  house  at  Madras  for  public  offio 

VOL  n.  i: 
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and  i"  take  advanl  of  \>] 

the  bou  e  of  the  late  Bishop  on  tl  erriea,  maki 

that  'I  of  tn    i  I 

down  lull-  would  enable  th- 

,d  the  beat  of  the  low  country,  which  in  the  win 
not  •  "  '  complaint  agaim  weatl 

her<  Sou  kno^  dy  what  it  will 

from  day  to  day,  the  only  variation  being  the  chai 
of  the  wind,  which,  when  it  blows  from  the  southward, 
is  what  is  called  an  'along-shore  wind,'  is  damp  and  un- 
refreshinj       Day  and  night  the  thermomet  wsmuch 

the  same  :  you  cannot  dispense  with  the  punkah. 

The  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  tl  dia 

is  a  very   peculiar  one;  L  do  not  think  that  it  b 
parallel  in  history.     We  are  not  conqu 
tini".   amalgamate   themselves  with    the    people   wh<  - 
country  they  occupy;  we  arc  not  like  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  who  reduced  their  subj<  i  the  condition  of 

slaves;  we  occupy  a  most  anomalous  position,  and  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  transfer  from  the  Company  to 
the  Government  will  be  productive  of  many  difficult!  -. 
among    which    the  constant  meddle  g  of  t  of 

Commons,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  anything  like 
fixity  in  the  system  of  administration,  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest.  People  wil]  reason  about  the  inhabitant-  of 
India  as  if  they  were  Englishmen,  or  rather,  as  if  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  cut  and  dried  system  of  education,  as  it 
is  erroneously  termed,  they  might  become  Englishmen  at 
last.  To  this  I  entirely  demur.  I  do  not  think  that 
national  characteristics  are  to  be  thrown  over  as  unworthy 
of  consideration  ;  but,  even  supposing  the  theory  to  be 
correct,  they  ought  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  work 
the  Indians  through  the  whole  course  of  training,  from  the 
Heptarchy.  Instead  of  this,  these  theoretical  Solons 
apply  to  a  people  who  may.  so  far  as  political  learning  is 
concerned,  be  said  to   be  in  their  infancy,  the  princi. 
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by  which  the  grown-up  man  is  governe  1.  and,  of  con 
the  result  is  very  much  what  it  would  be  were  T  to  put 
my  little  George  into  a  pair  of  my  buckskin  breeches  and 
top  boots,  and  send  him  into  the  hunting-field.  Have  you 
ever  read  the  first  Napoleon's  correspondence  with  his 
brother  Joseph?  I  imagine  not,  for,  as  it  deals  very 
much  with  military  questions,  it  would  not  interest  you  ; 
but  there  are  some  very  Bhrewd  observations,  which  apply 
with  full  force  to  us  as  governors  of  India.  Joseph  was 
expressing  his  anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  his  Neapolitan 
subjects,  and  his  wish  to  make  himself  beloved  by  them  ; 
and  Napoleon,  pointing  out  to  him  the  peculiarity  of  his 

sition,  as  a  king  thrust  upon  the  people  against  their 
will,  and  supported  altogether  by  a  foreign  military  foi 

:ed  him  how  he  could  expect  that  his  subjects  would, 
all  at  once,  give  him  credit  for  his  good  intention-.  •  No,' 

I  Napoleon,  'govern  them:  insist  upon  submission; 
show  them  that  you  are  their  master.  You  may  then 
relax,  if  you  like,  the   reins;  but  you  must  not   think  to 

rern  by  love  for  many  a  year.1  Here  we  are  exactly  in 
the  position  of  Joseph  ;  we  have  thrust  ourselves  upon 
these  people ;  they  have  no  affection  for  us;  our  colour, 
our  habits,  our  religion,  our  principles  of  action,  arealto- 

ther  opposed  to  those  of  our  subjects.  How  can  we 
imagine   that   they   will  look   upon   us  otherwise   than 

usurpers?  since  I  came  here,  I  have  had  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  T  ever  had  before  :  and  yet  1  have  always  set 
him  up  pretty  high  :   but  to  see,  in  India,  a  mere  handful 

English  keeping  in  subjection  upward-  i^i  L20,000,000 
ofnat         and  doing  it  without  any  apparent  effort,  is 

lly  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at.     [f,  I   >wever,  we  p 
•  much  upon  our  moral  strength, and  1>< 

the  Hind'" >.  *  rake  j our  share  of  the  pi  :   1  trust 

the  administration  to  you/ we  shall   find  on 

»n  tripped  up,  and  shall  have  a  desperate  struggle  to  ma 
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tain  our  ascend 

to  do  :    v, 

call  •  iIm  pi  incipl    of  oui 

b  people  .1    uttei  ly  unfit  to  app  pply  them  a 

child  .-it  the  breast     Ho  .1    will  qoI  boi  i\i 

politics ;  though,  as  these  mat         ire  now  p 

much  upon  my  attention,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  let 

little   escape  occasionally.     I   had  no  idea   how  closely 

these  people  pack  themselves,  till 

and  I.  in  i  in-  morning's  walk,  passed  throu  tionof 

the  town  just  in  rear  of  Government  Boiu       This 
mass  of  low  huts,  six  feet  high  to  the  i 
forming  a  quadrangle,  into  which  the  hou»  -  ] 

lanes  were  about  twelve  feet  wide,  and  the  house* 
as  they  could   pack.     Swarms  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  about ;  the  houses  themselves  appeared  < 
also  the  court-yard,  but  the  alley  was  awful.     There  - 
fall  to  carry  off  the  drainage,  on  water  to  flush  the gutti 
and  my  only   wonder   is   that  fever  and  cholera  do  i 
sweep  away  thousand-  and  tens  of  thousands  annually. 
This   suburb  was  occupied   by  Mussulmen,  who  are  said, 
with  what  degree  of  truth  I  know  not,  to  be  the  dirtiest  part 
<  >f  the  population.  I  am  going  to  test  my  engineering  know- 
ledge in  devising  a  scheme  for  the  drainage  and  cleansing 
of   the  town:    many   have   tried   their  hands   at  it,   but 
hitherto  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  low  level  of  the 
town,  and  the  flatness  of  the  country,  has,  together  with 
the  expense,  put  a  damper  upon  every  scheme. 

Seeing   that   I  began  my  letter  by  saying  that   I  was 
writing  against  time,  I  have,  I  think,  done  pretty  fairly. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.  D. 


THE   -MAN    VERS1  8   THE   31  31  EM 

To  ( 'olont  I  Harm  «*,  R.  E. 

GoYernmenl  Home,  Madras,  April  l  i,  L861. 

My  dear  Harness,     I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  you  thai 
you   do   not   anticipate   bu<  in    your   endeavour  to 

improve  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  at  Chatham 
to  the  young  officers  of  the  corps,  Now  I  do  anticip 
r  good  deaL  In  all  institutions  of  this  kind,  I  look  a 
good  deal  more  to  the  head  of  the  institution  than  to  the 
system.  Ii  is  too  much  the  fancy  of  the  present  day  to 
think  that  men  are  mere  machin  ;  that  a  certain  routine 
can  be  carried  out  with  young  men  or  I  >y  which  (to 

ctent  irrespective  of  the  people  who  administer 
the  system,  and  carry  its  details  into  practice),  a  perfect 
homunculus  is  turned  out,  fitted  either  to  lead  an  army,  or 
govern  a  Btate.  Now  all  my  experience  contradicts  this, 
and  tells  me  that  a  good  system  badly  administered, 
or  rather  administered  merely  as  a  system,  is  far  inferior 
in  its  results  to  an  indifferent  system  worked  by  a  man 
who  is  in  earnest.  Now  my  reason  for  thinking  that  you 
will  produce  a  good  effect  is  a  conviction  on  my  part 
that,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  in  earnest  ;  and.  in   • 

■  >nd,  that  you  ha\  e  sympathies  with  the  young  ;  that  y  >u 
arc  not  old  in  mind,  though  both  you  and  I  are  getti 
on  in  years.     'Take  then,  my  advice,  my  dear  fellow, and 

straight  ahead,  in  the  line  you  mark  out  for  yourself; 
\v«>rk  upon  the  young  men  by  the  influence  of  example 
by  bringing  the  stores  of  knowledge,  which  you  have 
accumulated  during  the  thirty  five  year-  we  have  been 
alongside  cadi  other  in  the  corps,  to  act  upon  their  minds ; 
stimulate  their  appetite  for  every  Bort  of  information  ;  do 
not  bind  them  down  to  the  'narrow  gauge' of  purely 
professional  study,  but  let  them  work  on  the  lbr 
gauge1  of  :  and  you  will  turn  out 

officers  and  useful  men,  [will  answer  for  it.  You  have  read, 
I  dare  say,  some  of  Hugh  Miller's 


I  \  Al.'ll    I  II.       n|      \|i    I.  i  I. II  J 

In-  advice  to  bia  fell  I      .  I  think,  in  I 

Hi  -i  chapter  of  hisH 

il 
of  cul  I  could 

tO  :i    J 

Mini  in  faith. 

\<>w  as  regards  myself.  I  h 
l)iii  European  society ;  here]  find  myself  d 
which  is,  I  may  say,  altogether  Asi 
of  Europeans  is  too  scanty  t<  i 
they  can  only  be   i«  upon  as  the  thin. 

upper  crust  ofthe  pie.  I.  had  not 
I  found  that  all  my  European  i 
Asiatic  coefficient  to  enable  me  to  apply  it  p  I 

have   hitherto  done  but  little,  having       :upied  myself  in 
reading  up  papers,  and  making  myself  acquainted  with  I 
people  and  their  doings,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  get  data 
for  my  Asiatic  coefficient.    lam  beginning,  howevi 
my  way.   One  of  the  first  tilings  which  I  have  had  t 
sider  has  been  the  railroad  question  ;  and  the  conclusion 
which   I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  Government  here  I 
acted  hastily  in  undertaking  a  great  system  of  rail; 
it  has  never  gone  quietly  and  calmly  into  tl  e 
tion  o\^  the  character  of  the  railway         imunication  applic- 
able to  India,  but  has  allowed  itself  to  be  led  aw 
analogies  between  the  state  of  things  in  India  and  inEng- 
land,  which  have  no  real  existence.  I  am  afraid,  too,  th 
the  companies,  certain  of  the  live  per  cent,  interest  upon 
their  capital,  which  is  guaranteed  to  them  (a  mucli  larger 
interest  than  they  can  get  in  England),  will,  while  I 
in  their  expenditure  of  capital,  take  but  little  trouble  to 
develope  the  traffic,  but  will  allow  it  to  jog  on  so  long 
as  it  will  pay  its  working   expenses.     The  scheme  w 
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commence  I    without  tne  accessary    data,    with  nothing 
but  vague  promises  of  possible  future  advanti       .  and  in 
these  promises,  military  and  civil  matters  were   heap 
together  into  a  mosl  incongruous  mass,  no  one  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  attempt   to  separate  the  two,  or  to  dis- 
entangle the  complicated  web.     1  have  here  before  me  a 
line  from  the  east  coast  at  Madras  to   Beypore  on  the 
west  coast.     The  only  reason  1  baveever  heard  for  ■_ 
down  to  Beypore,  which  is  a  mere  open  roadstead,  is  the 
substitution  of  Beypore  for  Madras  as  a  place  of  call  for 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Bteamei        With  this  mi 
vision   before  it,   the  Government  has  constructed    in') 
miles  of  railway,  200  miles  of  which  are  through  a  po 
country,  which   can  contribute  little   or   nothing  to  the 
traffic;  and,  with  the  most  perverse  ingenuity,  the  line 
passes  at  a  distance  from  every  single  town  on  this  route, 
which  might  possibly  have   furnished  a  Little  passenger 
traffic.      I  will  deal  with    other  matters  in  subsequent 
letters.     I  hope  yon  will  catch  a  sight  of  my  wife  befo 
she  leaves  England.  Sours  affectionately, 

\\\  P. 

The  question  of  the  strength  of  the  army  required  to 
maintain  onr  supremacy  in  India  was  very  soon  compli- 
cated by  a  proposal  on  the  part  ofthe  <  tovernment  at  home 
to  reorganise  the  native  army  (which,  in  Bengal,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  Bombay,  had  been  disorganised  by  the 
mutiny),  on  a  footing  altogether  different  from  that  which 
had  prevailed  before  in  these  two  President  ies,  and  which 
did,  at  the  time,  prevail  in  that  of  Madras.  I  think,  from 
the  tom-  of  Lord  Canning's  correspondence  with  me,  that 
he  must  have  made  the  original  suggestion,  and  support 
it  on  the  ground  of  economy ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  had  the  most  distant  conception  that  what  he  pro] 
to  apply  to  a  fraction  i  f  the  b  ly  would  be  made  at 
home  the   ruling   principle   for  the  tion  of  * 


\  \  I;  I  I.I  II       <<i     S'K  i    in.. ,  \  |.    i.i, 

whole  mi  i.        Th<  I   under  mj 

incidentally,  v.  hile  ii. 

were  under  e  to  L 

( lanni  •  him  I 

my   opinion    upon    tin-   Bcheu  Tl 

w hich  I  had  -|>«'iii  al  M 
the  □  "i"  the  country  and  th< 

the  put  me  in  a  p 

connected  with   tin-  military  occupi 
with  much   more  effi  ct   than  I  could   ha  I 

me  up  t<>  ( lalcutta  Boon  after  my  arrival,     I 
formed  an  opinion  upon  the  facU  it  I 

wanted  was  to  ascertain  whether  tl  te  of  thii 

Bengal  and  Bombay  would  harmonise  with  that         rioo. 
Lord  ( lanning  kindly  asked  m< 

House;  and  I  accordingly  put  myself  on  board  the  mail 
steamer,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  on  April  2'.'.    Asthewh 
scheme  had  been  concocted  in  England,  I  might  hi 
spared    myself    tlie    trouble    of  remarking    upon    it.     I 
submitted,  however,  the  following  memorandum  to  L 
Canning,  which  he  returned  with  the  notes  ap]  I  to 

it  in  his  own  hand-writing,  showing  that  he  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  impracticable  and  hopeless  form 
in  which  the  scheme  was  sent  out.  To  these  note-  I 
appended  some  remarks,  and  I  forwarded  the  whole  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Memorandum  on  the  Reorganisation  of  tht  Indian  Native 

Army. 

Notes  by  Lord  Canning  'signed  C.)  Keplies  to  Notes  'signed  W.  Li. 

The  native  army  at  present  consists  of  three  distinct 
bodies,  the  armies  of  Bengal.  Madras,  and  Bombay- 
Each  of  these  is  constituted  of  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
various  proportions,  and  may  be  said  to  have  an  organisa- 
tion peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  due,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure   to  traditions  of  the  army  itself,  but  to   a  much 
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greater  extent,  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  if  does  duty,  or  from  whom  it  is 
recruited.  This  threefold  form  has  sprung  naturally  from 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  the  East  India  Company 
was  placed.  It-  settlements  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  being  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  tracts 
of  country,  occupied,  in  many  instances,  by  natives  either 
actively  or  passively  hostile,  each  was  compelled  to 
provide  for  its  own  defence  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  body  of  troops,  which  was  gradually,  by  the 
extension  of  territorv,  magnified  into  an  army.  This, 
however,  can  no  Longer  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  main 
taining  three  distinct  armies.  The  British  territory 
(meaning  by  thai  the  districts  over  which  the  Govern 
nit  1 1 1  exercises  a  direct  control)  is  so  united,  the  commu- 
nications from  <>ne  part  to  another  so  comparatively  easy, 
that  the  necessity  for  a  separate  force  for  each  Presidency 
has  manifestly  ceased. 

Such  an  anomaly  as  an  army  under  three  distinct 
commanders-in-chief  should  be  put  an  end  to  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  is  to  increase1 
expense  by  multiplying  staff  appointments — to  diminish 
the  efficiency  of  the  troops  by  rendering  concert '-'  between 
the  different  commanders-in-chief  a  matter  of  necessity. 

1  Quite  tn;        I 

2  I  doubl  this.     It  ii  physically  impossible  thai  I  commander-in-chief  in 
India  can  hold  1  i i -  charge  for  more  than  a  few  yean  (even  it'  his  comn 

bricted,  m  now,  to  five  years),  and  could  any  man  in  bo  short  s 
tim.>  acquire  such  ■  knowledge  of  ■  necessarily  b  rmy,  and  of 

.1  diversified  country  over  which  it  is  ipread,  as  I  i  enable 
him  to  dispense  with  careful  concerl  with  tl  al  commanding  in  parts 

of  the  country  with  which  he  has  noi  become  acquainted  f   The  substitution 
of  lieutenant-generals  for  commanders-in-chief  in  each  of  the  tare*   Pi 
dencies,  and  o['  s  single  commander-in-chief  for  all  India,  is  quite  bio, 

and  the]  nothing  1  id  in  it-  favour;  butil  will  not  the 

commander-in-chief  to  act  with  much  !•  it  than  .. 

Hi-  l  rdal  -  all    I    ask.      The  lieul 

ral   of  division  under  the   ordtrt  of   the  oommander-in-chiet 
sort   I  allude  to  is  that  which  involves  the  neo 

the  ;.  ,:u_r  of  a  h  W.  D. 


\  \l:il.l  II.      '.|     VICK  l:i.«    M.    MJ  I 

There  are  alsoi  '        ■ 

to  allude,  but 

any  military  in  d  effii 

by  ti  i 
armie    i  >f  I :         ,  Mad]  1  Bombay,  i ut  »dy, 

whirl i    might    be  '  1 11 

Army.' 

While,  h<  .   I   am  quite  \>\< 

the  fusion  of  these  three  armies  int 
disposed  to  admit  thai  it  would  be  v. 
unity  of  system  with   regard   to  the  tin* 
which  this  army  would  be  compos  woul 

way  tend  t<  i  lessen  the  feeling  which  maki  -  I 
to  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  him  an  i. 

the  honour  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs. 
should  I  propose  to  adopt  any  uniform  system 
ment,  &c.    On  the  contrary,  I  Bhould  retain 
privilege  and  every  existing1  tr 
the  numberand  designation  of  the  regiments  ;  and  I  si 
strive  to  make  the  el  kid-'1  merely  a  substitution  of  one  com- 
manding officer  for  another,  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Army  for  the  Bengal.  Madras,  or  Bombay  Army,  ae 
case  may  be. 

Having  thus  determined  the  name  and  Btyle  of  the  army, 
the  next  point  to  be  considered  would  be  its  strength  ; 
and  in  order  to  deride  this,  it  would  be  necessary 
determine  the  relation  which  should  obtain  between  the 

1  It  will  be   very  difficult  to  retain  these  when  the   armies   are, 
nominally,  fused  into  one.     The  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  three  armies 
have  been  shown  to  have  their  use.     "Would  the  same  spirit  of  wholesome 
antagonism  to  the  mutinous  Bengal  army  which  animated  the  armies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  in  1857,  have  shown  itself  so  readily  if  all  had  1: 
taught  to  consider  themselves  of  one  army  r     Xobody  will  say  so. — C. 

This  antagonism  is  principally  a  matter  of  feeling  among  the  officers :  T 
believe  it  obtains  but  very  partially  among  the  men,  and  as  the  men  were 
the  mutineers,  this  feeling  could  have  had  but  little  effect  in  restraining 
them  from  joining  the  mutineers.  In  Madias,  the  peculiar  privily 
granted  to  the  men  and  their  families  had  a  great  influence  on  their 
conduct. — W.  1>. 
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Native  and  European  element  in  the  force  provided  for 
the  defence  of  India. 

Everyone  will  admit  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
depend  upon  the  Native  Army  alone  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  even  against  i  ssion  from  without;  but 
wide difFereii  anion  i  xisl  as  to  the  proportion  which 

the  native  troops  Bhould  bear  to  the  Europeans  acti 
with  them.     It  is  not         wary  that  L  Bhould  attempt  to 

:ide  upon  the  proportion  with  any  exactness ;  it  m 
be  finally  determined  by  discus         the  character  of  : 
forces  required  at  different  points  I 
rather,  probable,  contingency — but,  as  an  approximation, 
I  may  say  that  the  European  element  ought  not  to  bear 
to  the  uative  a  less  proportion  than  that  of  one1  to  t 

Before,  however,  we  ran  come  to  a  satisfactory  opinion 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  force,  English  and  Native, 
which  would  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  our  supre- 
macy in  India,  we  ought  to  possess  a  good  military  rep 
upon  the  whole  country,  COUpled  with    remarks  upon   the 

character  of  the  people,  the  amount  of  force  -  which  might 
under  any  circumstances  be  brought  against  us,  the  state 
of  the  communication-. — the   mean-  of  procuring   foo   . 
the  facilities  for  transp      t&    .a. -..a     :  without  such  in- 


1  To  »  large. — < '. 

3  The  amount  of  disciplined,  lai-diaciplined,  force  in  the  emp] 

i         mount  of  undisciplined  men,  bu1 
.  who  might  riee  in  a  genera]  rebellion,  no  report  could  uri\"  u.s.—  C. 
This  may  be  known,  but  it  has  not  rormed  ment  in  any  general 

schein.'  for  the  main!  upremacy. — W.  D. 

3  The  available  food  in  any  district  vaiv  ly  with  - 
that  no  report  two  yean  old  would  be  trustwortl 

•  the 
quantity  of  land  under  crop  reman  irly  th>* 

ariattona — and  this,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  i  the 

.il  the  information  require  L     W,  D. 

4  This  l<n  «w  : -y  necessary.     I 
it  pretty  correctly  for  thi  - 

It'  the  commissarial  ran  do  this,  it  will 
e.     W.  I*. 


\  \i;ii.i  ll .  ■   hi     \N    111  HAL   Ml  I. 

formation  a  general  ofli         ould  d 

to  the  position  of  bit  troo  ;"  mal 

men!    for  concentrating  them  in  i 

I  have  already  arranged  for  the  collection  of  data  up 
which   :i   military  description  of  the  Madras  Pi 
may  be  founded,  and  if  similar  data  can  be  fin 
the  other  Pi  and  provinces,  the  I 

up  the  complete  report   will   be  comparatively  easy. 
Bhould,  how<  manate  from  one  p  I  that  [> 

:in  officer  of  experienc 

When  the  absolute  force  required  I  •  of 

the  country  has  been  settled,  the  differ* 
European   element  and  the    whole  force  will    _         the 
strength  of  the  Native  Army.     There  are  t 
ations  which  must  have  a  great  influ         in  determin 
the  strength  of  the   European  element;  the  fin         "he 
number  of  men  which  EngL  in,  without  injury  to  I 

other  important  interests,  maintain  in  India:  the  seconi 
the  number  of  these  expensive  troops  which  India  can 
afford  to  pay.1     I  have,  however,  an  intimate  conviction 
that  the  result  of  a  proper  military  report  upon  the  wh 

But  upon  the  above  points  I  should  be  sorry  to  Bee  the  Government  or 
the  commander-in-chief  leaning  upon  any  report  of  a  few  years  old. 

The  elements  upon  which  it  must  be  founded  are,  in  Central  and  Upper 
India  especially,  constantly  fluctuating. 

That  which  we  are  most  deficient  in  is  military  topnirraphical  knowledge 
of  Central  India,  Rajpootana,   and  some  parts  of  our  own  old  provi: 
We  do  not  even  know  the  number  or  strength  of  native  fort^.  or  the  : 
of    the    rivers,    or    the    passes   through    the   hills — as   they   ought    to   be 
known. — C. 

All  this  shows  the  necessity  of  such  a  military  report  as  I  have  sk<r~ 
out;  upon  such  a  report  the  local  changes  could  be  easily  —  W.D. 

1  Even  when  we  have  ascertained  these  two  points,  we  must  take  a  third 
into  consideration. 

The  most  probable  and  most  serious  danger  which  awaits  India  is  a 
stoppage,  perhaps  a  withdrawal,  of  its  supply  of  English  troops  in  a  European 
war.  "We  must,  therefore,  so  deal  with  our  native  armv.  and  with  native 
interests  and  feelings,  as  to  iiive  us  the  fairest  hope  of  obtaining  support 
from  that  quarter  when  the  time  of  pressure  arrives. — C. 

I  consider  that  in  such  a  case  we  should  lean  upon  a  very  slight  reed  : 
indeed,  we  ought  not  to  speculate  upon  its  support. — "W.  D. 
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of  fndia,  will  show  that  a  large  reduction  can  be  made  in 
the  existing  force,  both  European  and  Native,  and.  there 
fore,  a  corresponding  diminution  of  our  military  expendi- 
ture. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  important  question 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Native  Army.  I  approach  this 
subject  with  Borne  diffidence,  for  my  residence  in  India 
has  been  too  short  to  enable  me  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  existing  organisation; 
my  position,  however,  has  placed  at  my  disposal  a  vssi 
heap  of  official  information,  and  I  have  received  from  many 
sources  much  information,  both  oral  and  written,  bearing 

upon  thi-  important  question. 

1  may  premise  that  1  consider  the  maintenance  of  ;l 
really  efficient  army  to  be  the  only  guarantee  which  we 

can  have  for  the  permanence  of  our  authority  in  India. 

I   feel  quite  certain  that,  beneficial  as  our  system  of 

.eminent  may  be  to  the  natives  of  India,  however 
much  we  may  Btrive  to  convince  them  of  the  honesty  of 
our  intention-  towards  them,  of  our  wish  to  place  them 
in  a   position  of  complete  equality  with    the  European 

before     the     law,    the    feeling    of  the    native     is    that    we 

are    interlopers,    that    we  have  acquired  by    force   or 

fraud,    and     retain,  by     the    power    of    the    -word,  conn 

tries    which    had    for   very  many  years   been  governed 

by   an    hereditary    race    of   prince-;    and     I    am   equally 
certain   that    the    whole    ma--    of   th<     community    would 

rise  '    against    us    if  they  dared,  and   would  submit   to 

1  I  do  not  go  this  length,  though  1  admit  thai  we  cannot  trust  the  n 
>f  the  community  anywh  i 
I  am  rare,  however,  thai  we  can  operate  upon  the  mn  .limiiii.-li 

atly  the  chancee  of  danger  from  them  :  not  by  elevating  ox  favou 
them  to  the  prejudice  of  thi  aboi  e  them,  am<  ragsl  which  their  natural 

lew  and  instigators  will  always  be  found;  bu1  bj  r»  licy 

(which  has  been  th<  of  later]  ding  with  the  gentry 

tlif  country  as  to  convince  them  that  th-ir  material 
actively  cared  for  by  us— in  other  words,  bj   giving  them 
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a  really  g 
in  | 

A  ii    ii  1 1 iv,  li  i 
enemies  from  without   and   ti  from  within, 

army  must  I  I,  probably  to  I  tent  oi  I 

thirds,  of  native  ti  the  < 

i<  i  consider  i  ■•■  bich  involves  : — 

1 .  Ti;  m  of  the  cha 
whom           ei  to  enlist 

2.  That  of  the  mi]  inisation  to  which  ! 
-  bould  be  subjected. 

As  regards  the  chan  of  the  individual   - 

assume,  of  course,  that  it  isby  no  "he 

army  should  be  composed  of  such  a  preponderating 
of  men  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  various  I 
by  whom  [ndia  is  peopled  as  would  \  t  tribe  or 

ect  any.  even  the  most  remote,  chan 
superiority  over  the  European  portion  of  the  army. 

It  would  seem,  th<  le  that  men  should  be 

enlisted  from  every  district1  in  India,  in  order  to  ins 

property  [and  family  as  something  more  than  a  coolie.     When  the  chiefs  and 
gentry  begin  to  feel  that  they  may  lose  a  great  deal,  and  can  gain  very  little, 
by  substituting  any  other  rule  in  the  place  of  ours,  I  shall  have  little  fear  of 
the  masses.     Even  fanaticism  will  gradually  give  way  before  plain  and 
material  interest.-. 

I  grant  that  this  policy  is  not  so  applicable  to  Madras,  where  a  native 
gentry  is  an  unimportant  element,  as  to  Upper  India  :  but  whe  :h  a 

class  remains,  or  can  be  re-called  into  existence,  it  is  through  their  more 
substantial  interests,  and,  comparatively,  greater  intelligence,  that  we  must 
influence  all  below  them.  I  see  no  reason  why,  without  any  sentimental 
trust  in  the  effects  of  generosity,  we  may  not  bring  every  zemindar  to  the 
state  of  feeling  which  actuated  Scindia,  Rampore,  the  Cis-Sutledge  cb 
and  some  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  throughout  1S57  and  1858.— 0. 

The  fact  that  in   Madras,  where  the  semi-feudal  system  has  but  Blight 
root,  there  was  but  little  tendency  in  the  masses  to  rise,  is  a  very  pregnant 
one ;  they  had  no  leaders.     Lord  Canning  seems  to  wish  to  raise  up  lea 
to  create  a  strong  feudal  body  —  o  policy  very  different  from  that  of  the 
kings  of  England  (who  did  their  best  to  break  down  the  feudal  an  - 
and  I  am  afraid  a  perilous  one.  —  W.  D. 

1  This   could  not   be  done  literally ; — for  there  are  many  parts  of  this 
country  where  the  necessary  conditions  of  mil:;  ice  are  so  di 
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great  a  mixture  as  possible  <>i"  all  the  elements  of  whi 
society  is  composed.    In  some  instances  it  might  be  dtesir- 
able  that  the  whole  of  these  elements  Bhould  be  thrown 
into   one   mass,   without    respect  of  caste   or   sect;    in 
others,  it  might  be  advisable  roup  together  into  a 

company  or  regiment  the  men  belonging  to  a  particular 
village  or  district — to  give,  in  feet,  to  the  body,  a  special 
locality  to  which  it  Bhould  look  for  recruits,  and  tin*  in- 
habitants of  which  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  hostaf 
for  the  regiment,1 — securities  for  it  -  i  faith  and  fidelity. 
This  Bystem  would,  I  think,  be  peculiarly  applicable  to 
parts,  if  not  to  the  whole,  of  the  Madia-  Presidency 

(  Mher  methods  of  grouping  men  together  will  of  coi 
occur  to  officers;  but   to  these  it   is  unn<        try  that  I 
should  refer,  my  object  being  merely  to  pit—  the  adop- 
tion, not  of  any  one  particular  system,  but   of  one,  or 

eral,  which  would  secure  such  a  mixture  of  the  various 
arid  B(         -  would  neutralise  any  efforts  made  by 
one  or  more  to  rise  against  us. 

The  second  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  character  of 
the  military  organisation  to  which  these  men  Bhould 
subjected. 

1  address  myself  to  this  part  of  the  subject  with  some 

hesitation,  because    I  tear   that    my  remark-   must    as-unie 

Bomewhat  of  a  controversial  tone.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  deal  with  this  question  as  an  abstract  one.  having 
reference  to  soldiers  in  general;  I  must,  perforce,  conti 

the  two  systems  which  have  been  plaeed  in  direct  opp 
tion  t"  each   other1'  in  India,  'the   regular  and    invLfular.' 

AlS,  however,]  have  no  local  partialities,  no  feelings  whi 
would  lead  me  to  give  a  preference  to  one  system  over 

the  people,  t li.it  good  ainl  willing  soldiers  could  doI    i 
them.     C 

I  quite  agree  in  I  marks.     N  mode  of  m 

ami  local  classes  can  wisely  l  •  ibed  as  a  universal  i 

s  Tho  placing  of  these  two 
alternate  sh  blundi  r,  and 
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the  other,    the  judgment    wlii'-li    I    may    form   will   be, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  at  .'ill  f*v«»ijt>  uul>i:i         rm<I 
uch  I  submit  it  for  what  it  u  worth. 

Th<  ular  *  organisation  is  baaed  very  much  up 

that  of  our  European  troop       To  each  regiment  there  \b 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  a   major,  a   certain  number  of  c 
tains,   lieutenants,  and   ensigns,  and  these  '    E 

peans,     [n  addition  to  th<  ih  company  has  a  nai 

officer  having  the  rank  of  captain,  and  another  b 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.     The  non-commissioned  office 
of  whom  there  is  a  full  proportion,  are  all  nativ<        This 
is  substantially  the  organisation  of  those  armies  to  whom 
all  our  success  in  India  is  due ;  it  is  analogous  to  th< 
niation  of  every  European  army  ;2  it  carries  out  that  which 
is  an   acknowledged    military  maxim,  that    the    offic 
should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to   the  men  ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  an   inducement   is  held  out  to   the 
better  behaved  men  of  the  regiment  to  strive  for  distinc- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  are  rewards  for  good  conduct    in 
the  shape  of  commissions,  to  the  extent  of  two  t  >m- 

pany. 

I  cannot  but  think,  then,  that  this  system  of  organisation 
lias  much  in  its  favour.  It  is  based  upon  acknowledged 
principles,3  it  has  succeeded  in  action,  has  precedents  in  its 
favour,  and  holds  out  rewards  for  good  conduct  of  a  kind 
peculiarly  attractive  to  a  soldier, 

It  may,  of  course,  be  the  case  that  a  regular  regiment 

1  Not  exactly.  In  Bengal  it  has  been  the  rule  to  have  a  European 
sergeant,  and  to  allow  him  to  take   command  of  the  cont  d  native 

officers,  when  parading  or  mustering   the    regiment.     It    is    an    atrocious 
practice. — C. 

1  perfectly  agree  with  Lord  Canning.  It  is  an  atrocious  practice,  and 
yet  one  to  which  Bengal  officers  cling  tenaciously. — W.  D.  • 

2  I  doubt  whether  any  army  in  the  world  can  present  such  an  anomaly  as 
that  of  allowing  the  junior  European  ensign  to  take  precedence  of  the  older 
commissioned  officers,  because  they  are  not  European.  But  this  is  unavoid- 
able so  long  as  native  commissioned  officers  are  retained  :  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  them  without  incurring  other  evils.  — C. 

3  Except  as  regards  the  position  of  the  commissioned  native  officer-. — C. 
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may  be  in  a  bad  state  of  discipline,  may  misbehave  itself 
before  the  enemy;  but  it  will  be  found  in  nearly  e^ery 
instance  thai  this  misconduct  was  qo1  the  result  oforgani- 
sation — not  from  having  too  many  officers,  bu1  too  few.  It 
is  wry  often  the  case  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers 
of  a  native  regiment   have  Btaff  appointments,  and  con- 

[uently  thai  the  discipline  becomes  lax,  because  there 
arc  not  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  superintend  it. 
Surely  the  best  remedy  for  this  would  be  to  compel  a 
certain  number  of  officers  to  join  their  regiments,  not 
to  diminish  the  number  doing  duty.1 

A  regiment  on  the  'irregular1  system  consists  of  a 
body  of  men  commanded  by  an  European  officer,  having 

under  him  a  second  in  conn. Kind,  an   adjutant,  a  BUTgeon, 

and  two  officers  with  indeterminate  duties,-    six  in  all. 
The  men  of  these  irregular  regiments  receive  a  certain 

daily  allowance,  which  is  calculated  to  cover  all  expenses 

of  food,  clothing,  arm-,  accoutrements,  transport  of  stores 
and  camp  equipage,  &c.a  They  have  their  own  native 
ii' mi  commissioned  officers  and  regimental  officers,  but 
the  peculiar  organisation  of  each  individual  body  is  very 
much  dependent  upon  the  fancy  of  the  officer  who  may 
be  placed  in  command.  The  advantages  which  this  system 
aid  to  holdout  are — 1st,  economy ;  2nd,  efficiency.8 

1  Bui  it  must  doI  be  Bupposed  thai  a  regular  regiment  can  be  turned  into 
nu  irregular  one  by  simply  reducing  ili<i  number  of  European  officers.    The 
•i,    Native  and  European  elements  are  radically  different 
in  the  t* 
The  1-  bilitythen  <>f  making  the  transformations  alluded  to  in  the 

y-ii  22,  1861.— W.  D. 
rhere  are  other  important  peculiarities,     Companies,  troops,  and  squad- 
rons are  commanded  and  led  in  the  field  by  native  officers  al 

:i\"  officers  do  not  rise  from  the  ranks  to  the  in  regular 

regiments,  but  come  in  at  once  us  officers;  and  are,  verj  many  of  them, 
of  chiefs  ami  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  and  sometimes  of  fair  fortune. 

They  are  allowed,  and  often  required,  to  bru  tin  uumber  of  tr 

into  the  regiment  from  their  own  dependents.     I !. 

\im1,  Srdly,  the  opportunity,  almost  the  onlj  which  we  bare,  of  giving 
•nial  rind  honourable  employment  to  the  and 

influential  families  of  the  many  pari  Lia  wh< 

V01     II.  I' 
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ml  to  econo 
of  the  irregular  n  •  ' 

of  a   regular  regiment     D 
be  po  ribie  thai 
paid  to  i  and  na 

alii  '  ban  the  amount  which  ia  'li-1-  in 

various  ways  b  fore  the  regular  regiment  can  1" 
into  line;  but  this  advanti  much  dii 

if  not  done  away  with,  -  the  whole  ai 

framed  upon  the  irregular  system.      Aj  y 
which  presupposes  the  abs  >f  a  com 

lishmenl  musl '  involve  a  Bystem  of  living  upon  the  <•  >un! 
which  implies  the  plunder  of  the  inhabitants, 

[uent  hostility,  and  all  I        Tils  which  follow  1. 
such  a  state  of  thin 

far  as  I  have  b  >le  to  learn,  the  the 

irregular  regiments  on  -  not  been  in 

thai   of   regular   regi  Without,  how< 

any  stress  upon  this,  T  would  observe  that  even  un< 
system  proposed  by  General  Jacob,  who  conside  ■ur3 

European  officers  to  be  sufficient  for  a  regiment,  thei 
of  necessity  be  a  large  surplus  of  officers  unempL  yed,  \. 
whom  a  selection  might  be  made  of  those  whose  tali 
fitted  them  for  employment  as  officers  of  irregular  * 

Btill  cherished.     No  native  dynasty  has  ever  neglected  to  torn  thai 

to  account.     We  have  done  bo,  and  have  r.  .  to  be  proud  of  it. — '  . 

How  many  native  dynasties  have  been  deprived  of  their  thrones,  by  sue. 
ful  feudal  dependents  ?      I-  the  policy  a  wise  one  P     I  doubt  it. — W.  J1. 

1  The  regular  regiments  have  no  commissariat  establishment  (in  oni 

of  the  term),  and  an  irregular  regiment,  if  properly  commanded,  does  not 
plunder  or  oppress  the  people  more  than  a  regular — or  even  than  a 
European  one. — C. 

2  There  will  be  found  to  be  a  considerable  difference.  Colonel  Balfour 
can  furnish  the  details  at  once. — C. 

There    are  not,  as  yet,  data  sufficient,  as  I  do  not  want  estim        .   ' 
payments. — W.  D. 

3  If  the  four  were  immortal  I  dare  say  Colonel  Jacob  would  be  right :  or 
if  a  vacancy  could  at  once  be  replaced  by  a  tit  officer  found  elsewhere.  The 
object  of  increasing  the   number  to  six  is,  partly,  to  make  sure  that  a 

_iment  shall  never  be  at  a  loss  for  an  officer  capable  of  stepping  at  once  into 
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These  officers  must  be  paid,  and  they  ought  to  be 
employed  upon  such  duties  as  might  give  them  a  know- 
ledge of  native  character,  and  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
men.  The  cost  of  the  reserve  of  officers  must,  therefore, 
be  Bet  against  the  Bavins  arising  from  tin*  diminution  of 
the  number  of  those  actually  Ben  ing  with  the  regiment. 

It  may,  however,  l»e  true,  though  I  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  assert  the  fact  positively,  that  the  'irregular 
formation1  is  cheaper  than  the  'regular;1  unless,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  Bhown  to  be  superior  in  other  respects,  1 
should  consider  this  but  a  very  poor  reason  for  makinj 
sweeping  and  Btartling  a  change  in  our  military  system.1 

The  next  claim  made  in  favour  of  the  'irregular 
organisation'  is  that  the  regiments  under  this  svstem 
are  more  efficient  than  the  regular  regiments. 

This,  however,  is  stated  too  broadly,  and  requires,  in 
the  first  place,  explanation,  and,  in  the  second  pla  . 
proof. 

Is  it  intended  by  this  to  affirm  thai  a  regular  regiment, 
deprived  of  18  out  of  its  -I  officers,  and  compelled  to 
furnish  itself  with  all  those  articles  for  which  it  formerly 
looked2  to  the  commissariat,  would,  from  the  very  fact  of 
the  chanj    .  '•     jome  more  efficient  than  it  was  before 

It"  this  is  not  intended,  then  the  efficiency  of  the  regi- 
)  lent  is  not  due  to  mere  organisation. 

It',  however,  it  be  intended  to  affirm  that  a  regular 
iment,  commanded  by  an  inefficient  officer,  will  be 
very  much  improved  by  being  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  active,  intelligent  and  zealous  officer,  who  has 
full  power  to  reward  and  to  punish,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  the  correctness  of  such  a  statement  ;  but  it  has 

■  li.-i'liaiye  <>f  thi>  essential  duties  which  an-  concentrated  in  the  three  (ot 
nior  offic< 
1   I  quite  < '. 

in  Madras  P    Is  tl  I  the 

I 
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yd  to  be    bowu  thai   t!  mid  i 

produced  pi  le    Ixsncficial  effect   upon  t! 

discipline  ol  the  regiment  under  it-  <>I<1  organii 
The  truth  is,  that  the  form  baa  little  or  w  ■ 
with  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  th<         merit. 
1  regular'  m,    worked   by    an  ••   and    z< 

officer,   will   turn  out   troops  as1  good,   or  even  better 
than  the  *  irregular/  for  there  will  be  a  large  E 
element  in   the   former;   and  even    in 
actual    commanding    officer    is    inefficient,    th<  a 

chance   that,   among  the   24  officers   belonging   I 
regiment,   one   or   more  will   stand   out   to  whom   the 
native  troops  will  look,  and  whom  they  will  willingly 

follow. 

The  '  irregular '  system  is  based  altogether  upon  the 
supposed  qualities  of  the  officer  in  command.  Should  lie 
have  peculiar  qualifications,  be  active,  zealous,  fond  of  his 
duty,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
natives,  he  will  manage  his  regiment  well ;  should  he, 
in  addition  to  these  qualities,  have  those  military  instini  ts, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  a  quick  eye  for  ground,  a  pen 
tion  of  the  weak  or  strong  points  of  the  enemy  V  position,  or 
his  own,  he  will  lead  his  troops  well  during  war,  and  secure 
for  them  and  himself  the  credit  which  is  given  to  success  : 
but  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  such  men  are  common, 
or  that  it  is  in   the  power  of  the  Government,  or  any 

1  The  svsteni?  are  so  different  that  this  can  hardly  be  safely  predii 
Of  two  officers,  equal  in  professional  ahility  and  acquirements,  the  one  who 
has  an  aptitude  and  liking  for  dealing  with  natives,  and  who  has  pleasure  in 
moulding  and  training  them  into  something  better  than  ht-  finds  them,  will 
make  a  pood  irregular  commandant  ;  whilst  the  other,  with  nn  such  tasl  s, 
will  make  a  bad  one — although  he  may  be  a  very  fair  lieuti-nant-colonel  of 
regulars,  with  whom  he  has  little  personal  contact.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
civil  service.  The  man  who  makes  an  excellent  secretary  or  judge  at  a 
Sadder  station,  may  be  quite  unfit  to  be  a  commissioner  of  a  district  in  a 
non-regulation  province — and  vice  versa. — C. 

I  quite  agree — but  then  the  two  men  are  not  equal  to  begin  with.  Give 
the  same  qualities  to  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regular  regiment,  and  he  will 
make  them  felt. — TS'.  1). 
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one,  to  select  out  of  a  large  batch  of  officers  the  man,  the 
proper  man,  for  such  a  responsible  position.1 

The  truth  is,  that  the  work  of  the  army,  as  the  work 
of  the  world  at  large,  must  be  done  with  the  ordinary 
toolswliich  are  placed  at  our  disposal;  by  no  system  of 
examination,  by  no  tests  which  we  can  apply,  can  we  h< 
to  make  certain  of  securing  a  man  bo  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted as  one  who  would  develope  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  irregular  system  by  General  Jacob;  and  that, 
therefore,  is  the  best  organisation  which,  demanding  from 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  work  it  out  no  very  extra- 
ordinary talents,  does  yet  afford  a  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  talents; — which,  while  working  out  satisfac- 
tory results  from  men  of  an  average  capacity — men  who 
are  acted  upon  by  the  ordinary  inducements  of  interests 

and  ambition  such  as  are  exhibited  in  the  mass  of  mankind 

— does  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  men  of  the  higher 

degree  of  talent  and  mental  power. 

It  is  true  that  the  w  irregular'  system  i\<h»>  hold  out  to 

the    ambitious    man,   and    to    him    who    feels   that    he    is 

possessed  <»t'  qualities  which  lit  him  tor  command,  induce- 
ments far  superior  to  those  which  can  be  offered  by  the 
'regular1  system,  and   it  i-  desirable  that   opportunity 
should  be  offered  to  such  men  of  bringing  themseh 
forward  ;  but  it  i»  no  way  desirable  that  the  army  should 
be  so  organised  as  to  induce  a  con-taut  struggle  among 

v  DO  O 

the  officers  for  opportunities  of  exhibiting  their  qualifica- 
tions for  command.     Where  one  commands  many  must 
y,  and  place  must  be  found  for  those  who,  conscious 
bfno  particular  power  of  mind,  go  on  their  path  steadily, 

doing  that  which  they  feel  to  be  their  duty  to  the  best  of 
their  ability;  and  1  confess  that  I  have  a  higher  opinion 

1    I  entirely  agree.     The  DO  .  :in<l   i!    Kfl  D 

n  .nit. 

Hence  one  of  the  advantage  riding  junior  to  the 

be  no  distinct  duti<  -  their  ] 

•ence.     C. 
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of  liim  h  I'"  do  of 

linn    who,   actliafr  «!    I  tl«-.-i   ambition   : 1 1 ; '  1    1<   I 

distinction,  is  alwa)  -  pr< 

and  who  too  often  in  the  pui>uit  <>f  tin 

i      |  ruth,  hie  honour,  and  hie  conscieE 

The  fact  thai  the  principle  of  the  *  irregul  a  is 

based  upon  the  selection  of  office]  -.  lb  to  m 
si  rongesl  objections  to  it.     Who  is  tob 
qualifications   of  an   officer?    II      I        rnment?    W 
means  bas  the  Governor-General,  or  anyone  in  authoril 
of  ascertaining  the  peculiar   qualification 
officers?    This   principle    of    selection    t>  .    under 

ordinary  circumstances,  but  another  name  far  jobl     s  ;  and 
unfair  preferences,  to  an  extent  to  which  the  regul 
affords  no  opening,  will  be  exhibited  daily. 

Tlie  injury  done  by  this  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
damage  done  to  the  service  by  th  motion  of  incom- 

petent individual-,  but  for  every  such  individual  impro- 
perly promoted  dozens  are  injured,  dozens  feel  that  t: 
•have  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  a  bitter  feeling  is  en- 
gendered which  is  most  injurious  to  the  service.2 

On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  special 
reference  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  India,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  '  regular '  organization  is 
that  best  fitted  to  work  out  satisfactory  results. 

1  One  of  the  chief  charms  -which  the  irregular  service  has  for  those  o: 
"who  are  fit  to  take  it  up  is  the  feeling-  that  their  individual  character  tells 
upon  the  natives,   and  especially  upon  those  of  a  higher  class,  far  more 
effectually  than  in  the  regular  service. 

This  is  a  great  attraction  to  those  men,  who  are  the  very  best  servants 
that  England  can  have  in  India. — C. 

It  is  the  charm  of  commanding  instead  of  being  commanded. — W.  D. 

2  There  are  great  evils  in  corps  d'elite  in  any  circumstances.  But  the 
advantages  of  an  irregular  service  (which  as  regards  its  officers  must  be  a 
corps  d'elite)  are  so  great  that  it  is  worth  while  to  face  those  evils. 

As  to  an  irregular  system  without  selection — and  selection  from  a  large 
field — it  cannot  subsist. — C. 

Whv,  then,  attempt  to  constitute  the  whole  army  upon  this  system  ? — 
W.  D. 
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I  am,  however,  by  no  mean-  disposed  to  deny  that 
bodies  of  men  organized  upon  the  irregular  system  may 
form  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  regular  army.  My 
objection  applies  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  under 
which  the  whole  army  is  to  be  transmuted  into  a  set 
irregular  bodies,  to  the  commanding  officers  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  entrust  powers  far  greater  than  any 
now  given  to  colonels  of  regiments,  and  the  abuse  of 
which  power  may  produce  effects  of  a  most  dangerous 
character. 

I  believe  that  the  opinion  which  I  have  here  expree 
will  be  borne  out  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  offio 
both  of  the   European  and  \  Army.     I  cannot,  of 

course,  expect  that  those  who,  like  General  Jacob,  have 
founded  a  system,  or  who  have  been  instruments  in  work- 
ing it  out,  will  admit  the  correctness  of  my  inference 
They  have  a  natural  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  system 

If  the  results  which  are  in  fact  the  product  of  their 
own  energy,  determination,  and  mental  power.     Much, 

however,  as  I  respect  and  admire  BUch  men,  1  cannot 
admit  that  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  tlni  best 
evidences  in  their  own  cam 

For  i  j  own  part,  I  cannol  but  consider  the  extensive 
experiment  nowaboul  to  he  mad-'  as  fraught  with  gn 
danger  t<>  our   Indian  Empire.     I  believe  that  it  will  he 
looked  upon  by  a  large  portion  both  of  the  officers  and 
men  with  distrust  and  dissatisfaction;  and  I  believe  il 
be  altogether  uncalled  for  by  any  circumstances  connected 

either    with    the    State    of    the   army   itself,    or    with   OUT 

financial  position.  W.  T.   1  teins<  >n. 

In  my  memorandum  t<>  Lord  Canning,  T  alluded  to  the 
anomaly  of  having  three  distinct  armies  in  India,  under 
three   different   commanders-in-chief      My   reasons    for 

1  Then 
itituting  the  irregular  sj  item  for 

mainly  an  1  0. 
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pr<  ' he  amalgamation  of  th< 

were  purely  military  and  administrate  on 

political  grounds,  it  was  decided  to  retain  tlie  tin 

■  •lit,  distinct,  I  said  no  more  on  th<  With 

regard,  bowever,to  the  n        inisation  of  the  natfr         ny, 
the  case  was  quite  different.    1.   reasoning  partly  a  pr\ 
from    genera]   military   principles;    Lord  Canning  from 
experience  of  India,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  bab 
people;  the  commander-in  chief  from  mil. 
in  India,  had  all  arrived  at  the  same  concl 
scheme  was  a  greal  mistake.     1  felt  myself  bound,  I 
fore,  to  bring  the  Bubject  before  the  Governnn 
and  again;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  during  the  com 
of  my  residence  in  India.  I  had  many  opportuniti 
representing  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  a  system  which, 
while  it  is,  in  principle,  altogether  dependent  upon  I 
power  of  selecting  well-qualified  officers   for  command, 
does,  by  the  very  mode  in  which  it  is  worked  out.  run 
such  selection  impossible.     In  writing  to  the  S 
State    on   this    subject,   I   could    not   avoid   remark'.. 
upon  the  difference  of  the  views  taken  by  me  and 
himself.     He  looked  at  the  question  as  a  civilian,  I  as 
a  soldier  ;  he  had  decided  to  make  an  experiment  U] 
a  large  scale,  and  to  reconstruct  an  army  upon  a  novel 
footing,  with  but  the    minimum  of  military  experience, 
and  but  indifferent  military  advisers.     I,  feeling  certain 
that  the   experiment  must  fail,   that    it    was    wrong    in 
principle  and  most  clumsy  in  detail,  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  him  so.     I  was  certain  that  it  would  injure  the  tone, 
and  destroy  the  efficiency,  of  the  army  :  and  I  pointed  out 
in  1861,  that  a  portion  of  the  scheme  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  allow  the  old  officers  to  die  off,  or  to  retire 
till  the    number  present  was  reduced  to    six    for    each 
regiment,  would  be  impracticable,  for  that  the  whole  army 
would,  so  far  as  officers  were  concerned,  be  composed  of 
majors  and  lieutenant-colonels,  while  there  would  be  no 
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Bubalterns  to  fill   up  the  gaps  occasioned   by  death  or 
retirement. 

My  visit  to  Calcutta,  which  took  place  in  May,  made 
me  much  better  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
general  Government  than  I  could  have  been  bad  I 
reasoned  from  the  tacts  which  came  within  my  own  cocr- 
nisance  as<  lovernorof  Madras.  I  witnessed  this  working 
in  many  matter-  of  detail,  as  well  as  of  importance,  and 
the  impression  produced  upon  me  was  thai  it  was  clumsy 
in  its  organisation,  and  slow  in  arriving  at  results.  L 
could  quite  understand  that,  when  there  were  two  different 
heads  of  the  I  lovernment — the  East  India  Company,  and 
the  Queen — acting  through  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
complex  system  which,  practically,  placed  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  Council  in  the  false  position  of  represen- 
tatives "t"  the  two  heads  was  almost  a  matter  of  o  ty ; 
but  now  that  the  Queen  had  become  the  Bole  head  of  the 
Government,  it  struck  me  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
making  a  change  which  should  place  matters  upon  a  more 
satisfactory  basis.  Ajb  I  lovernor  of  Madras,  I  had  already 
found  the  action  of  my  Government  much  impeded  by 
the  interference  of  the  Governor-General  in  matters  of 
detail  which  ought  never  to  have  come  before  him;  and 
I  had  the  less  hesitation,  therefore,  in  submitting  mv  re- 
commendations  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  outline  of 
this  recommendation  was  as  follow  The  Governor- 
leral  should  be  placed  in  a  position  analogous  to  thai 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States:  on  him  should  rest 
the  sole  and  entiie  responsibility  of  managing  all  corre- 
spondence with  States  not  under  our  control.  Be  should 
have  the  sole  control  of  the  army  and  navy:  he  should 
— with  the  advice  of  a  legislative  body,  to  which  I  will 
allude  hereafter— have  the  power  of  imposing  customs 
duties  and  of  regulating  the  foreign  trade  i  country. 

Th<  should  be  subject  to  him,  telegraphs,  rail- 
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of  a  pui 

and  generally,  all  i  h  moi  •  I  '.■ 

dency  i  interested  should  be  placed  under  him.   Ji<  ■-.•.■ 

be  i  1.  not  checked, : 

of  a    ufficient  number  of  office]  -  to  do  th<         k  of  I 

different  departments;  bul  it  would  not   ;  irabl 

hamper  him  with  too  many  ad.  These  adi        ,  or 

the  Executive  Council,  might  be  formed  into  a  Legislati 

Council  or  Senate  by  the  admission  of  oot 

tatives  from  each  Presidency ;  audit  would  be  well  worth 

consideration  whether  this  Council  might  n< 

by  dividing  the  country  into  bloc] 

size  than  those  which  form  the  existi       I 

and   placing  all   these,  as   -  ition  to  the 

general  Government,  upon  one  and  the  same  footing. 

changing  the  present  Council  info  .  <         ting  of 

public  officers  and  representatives  of  the  different  I 

dencies  or  provinces,  the  necessity  of  admitting  any  I 

public  servants  as  members  of  the  I         ature  would  be 

avoided. 

Such  was  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  general 
Government  which  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
With  regard  to  the  local  Governments.  I  thought  that  the 
best  form  would  be  something  analogous  to  that  origin! 
in  force  in  the  colonies ;  namely,  a  Governor,  appointed 
by  the  Queen,  and  responsible  to  the  Secretary  i  -  te; 
and  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, with  the  power  of  obtaining  information 
and  advice  from  people  interested.  Such  a  Government 
might  undertake  all  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
work,  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  main  body  of  the 
people  are  living  under  their  own  laws,  and  would  be  far 
better  pleased  to  remain  as  they  are  than  to  be  hampered 
by  laws  prepared  by  people  ignorant  of  their  manners, 
habits  and  wants.  I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  working 
of  the  anomalous  legislative  bodies  composed  of  officers 
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of  the  Government  and  nominees  holding  no  appoint- 
ment, save  the  honorary  one  of  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  therefore  altogether  irresponsible,  to  wish 
(br  their  assistance. 

The  final  change  which  I  wished  to  seein  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government  of  India  was  the  abolition  of 
the  *  Council  of  India.'  The  gentlemen  composing  this  can 
only  give  the  Secretary  of  State  the  record  of  their  past 
experience;  they  dream  of  the  India  of  the  present  day 
as  that  of  their  youth;  they  can  give  no  information 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  much  more  perfect  and 
correct  form  from  the  local  authorities  in  India  ;  their 
advice  is  disregarded  by  ii  i  iretary  of  State  when  it 
doc- not  harmonise  with  his  own  views,  and  is  merely 
made  use  of  by  him  to  shelter  himself  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  ought  to  devolve  upon  him  of  thinking  out 
and  deciding  questions  submitted  to  him  from  India; 
questions,  I  may  Bay,  which  would  be,  in  most  instano 
better  dealt  with  by  a  fresh  mind  than  by  a  body  con- 
stituted like  that  of  the  Indian  Council. 

To  Children  in  England, 

remnant  I!  dentta,  April  90,  L861. 

My  dear  Children, — 1   must  -end  you  a  joint    letter,  for 

I  have  not  time  to  write  one  to  each  of  y<>n.  5Tou  will 
have  heard  of  my  voyage  op  here,  and  will  have  seen  my 
rough  sketch  of  this  house.  The  dining-room  occupies  the 
whole  centreofthe  house,  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  must  be  Bixty  feet  wide.  It  lias  two  rows  of 
columns  to  support  the  upper  floor,  which  is  the  ball-room; 
it  is  paved,  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  (which  is  a  long 
gallery  running  across  one  end  of  the  dining-room),  with 
y  marble,  and  looks  very  magnificent  Tl  <  rernor- 
icral's  body-guard  are  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  have 
jack-boots  coming  up  above  the  knee;  but  they  do  :. 
1  think,  1  Idierlike  as  my  body-guard  at  Madras. 
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I  went  one  day  with   Lady  Canning  to  the  Botani 
Garden,  which  if  on  the  opposite  ride  of  the  riv<        Wt 
drove  down  our  bank  for  a  couple  of  mi 
and  found  our  boat  waiting  for  us ;  pulled  aero-s  to  the 
landing-place   ;ii   the  Garden,  and   wandered  about  for 
Borne  time,  quite  unconscious  that   a  thunderstorm  ••■ 
coming  up.     This  burst   upon   m  on  ,-t  sudden,  and  wd 
had  i«»  run  for  shelter  to  the  lion-'-  of*  t;  nt, 

where  we  waited  Borne  time  till  the  i  d. 

wind,  however,  blew  heavily,  and  we  had  difficu 

in  making  our  way  across  the  river  in  our  barge,  wh 
exposed  a  long  side  to  the  wind  :  we  Lr"i 
however,  and  drove  back  to  Government  Hoi; 

On  Sunday  I  went  to  church  with  Lord  Canning.  The 
church  at  the  Fort  looks  well  inside,  and  was  well  filled 
in  the  morning,  but  there  were  very  few  in  the  eveni 
I  saw  such  a  banyan  tree  in  the  Garden;  it  spread  <■ 
nearly  two  acres  of  ground  ;  the  great  stems  which  it 
sent  down  were  covered  with  creepers,  and  the  effect  v. 
as  if  you  were  walking  under  a  grove  of  large  trees.  It 
is,  I  think,  hotter  here  than  at  Madras  ;  hitherto,  how- 
ever, at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  heaw  clouds 
come  up,  sometimes  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
sometimes  with  a  gale  of  wind  which,  brings  up  dust  like 
a  c  brick-fielder '  at  Sydney.  Captain  Glover  and  I  went 
out  riding  yesterday  evening  ;  it  was  very  hot  indeed ; 
and  to  make  matters  cooler,  Glover  had  a  hot,  fidgety 
chestnut  horse,  which,  when  it  began  to  canter,  got  its 
head  up  and  pulled  vigorously.  The  absurdity  was, 
after  all,  that  we  had  taken  horses  which  were  not  intended 
for  us,  but  which  the  native  servants,  who  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  to  give  such  an  answer  as  they  think  will  be 
acceptable,  assured  us  were  intended  for  the  '  great  Sahib 
Governor  and  his  officer,'  while  they  were,  in  fact,  horses 
belonging  to  the  General  and  his  aide-de-camp!  I  took  a 
short  w^alk  this  morning  through  a  garden  on  the  side  of 
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tin-  road  leading  by  the  river  bank,  and  came  aci 
Burmese  pagoda.  The  woodwork  was  most  elaborately 
carved,  and  had  been  brought  from  Burmah  ;  tl  me, 
or  rather  chunam,  foundations  were  made  by  an  artist 
brought  over  for  the  purpose.  At  each  corner  was  a  lai 
sphinx  with  one  head  and  two  bodies,  and  these  were 
backed  up  by  two  great  alligators  on  each  side. 

May  3. — Yesterday  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  yet  1  had 
to  go  out  at  lour  o'clock,  first  to  visil  the  Museum  of 
Geology,  which  was  very  well  arranged ;    then    to   the 

ricultural  Society's  rooms,  where  1  Baw  all  Borts  of 
machines  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  textile 
fabrics:  there  was  some  beautiful  Btuff,  very  like  Bilk, 
made  of  the  fibre  of  nettles.  After  this  I  went  to  the 
Asiatic  Society's  Museum:  their  collection  of  shells  i-  a 
Very  indifferent  one:  they  have  a  magnificent  collection 
of  birds  and  animals,  but  so  crowded  together,  for  want 
of  space,  that  I  could  sec  but  little  of  them.  1  walked  into 
one  room  where  there  was  a  table  covered  with  stuffed 
monkeys  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes;  they  really  looked,  in 
Borne  instances,  as  if  they  were  asleep.  I  had  good 
accounts,  per  telegram,  from  Madras  yesterday.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  children. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 

To  Lady  D<  nison, 

raranenfl  Bouse,  Calcutta,  May  J.  1861. 
Dearest,     T  finished  yesterday  my  memorandum  on  the 
organisation  of  the  native  army,  and  am  going  to  give  it 
to    Lord  Canning,  while  1   send  a  copy  to  Sir  Charles 

Wood,     Lord  Canning  spoke  highly  to  me  of  Sir  Robert 

i  < 

Napier,1  who  was  promoted  for  his  services  in  the  mutiny, 

and  1  had  a  long  talk  with    Napier   OH  the   Bubjed  of  the 

>rganisation  of  the  army. 

1  was  about   to  drive  with    Lady  Cannin  terday, 

•  w  Lord  Napi<  r    f  M    rdala. 
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when  a  \  ioleni  thunderstorm 

the  air,  and   I 

than  I  have  been  since  I  left  I.       I  kmnd. 

Barrackpoor^  May  •'».    -We  came  to  this  pla< 
day.     Barrackpoor  is  on  the  bank  of  the  II"'  •  ly, 
i     M  miles  above  <  lalcutl  ,      I    e  road  to  it  lie* 
parallel  to  the  river,  over  a  <■■  >untry  pei  E  ctly  flat 
road  itself  being  quite  straighl  for  at  i  n  miles  out 

of  the  fourteen.    It.  la  Baid  tl 
build  a  house  here,  the  duplic 
and  to  havea  road  quite  straight,  with  an  avenu< 
from  one  to  another.     The  Db 
stop  to  this.     The  present  hou 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  built  to  look 
a  long  reach  of  it.  The  park  is  well  laid  out,  planted  with 
very  ornamental  true-,  and  has  an  aspect  -  and 

tidiness  about  it,  such   as   I  Bhould   b  \  at 

Guindy. 

Calcutta,  May  6. — I  stalled  from  Barrackpoor  at  I 
past  live,  and  here  I  am  at  half-past  a,  but  my 

gage  and  servants  will  not  be  here  for  three  hours.  I  sent  a 
copy  of  my  minute  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  wh 
it  is  excellent — sound,  true,  and  practical.  I  am  going  to 
send  it  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  by  this  mail,  and  I  am,  at 
the  same  time,  writing  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
government  of  India  generally,  which  I  want  to  see 
transformed  into  something  having  more  of  a  fed< 
character  than  the  existing  Government.  My  wish,  how* 
ever,  is  to  define  and  limit  the  power  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  also  those  of  the  Governors  of  the  different 
Presidencies ;  and  I  am  also  anxious  to  see  the  country 
subdivided  into  more  of  these  separate  provinces.  At 
present,  a  large  portion  of  India  is  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  Governor-General ;  that  is,  it  is  handed 
over  to  Residents,  who  are  practically  omnipotent.  I  want 
to  have  these  Residencies  transformed  into  Governments, 
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with  well-defined  duties  on  the  part  of  the  Governors.  ! 
feel  certain  thai  the  change  would  be  both  beneficial  to 
the  country  itself,  and  economical  ;  but  it  would  be,  I 
imagine, unpopular  at  first,  for  these  Residencies  arc  high 
pri/.cs  to  the  men  in  the  civil  and  military  service  , 

I  dined  with  the  Engineers  lasl  nighl  ;  we  Bat  down 
about  fifteen  altogether,  and  had  a  I  chat  over  all  sorts 
of  matters.  My  health  was  proposed  by  General  Napier 
after  dinner,  as  that  of  a  brother  officer  who  had  worke  1 
himselfup  to  the  top  of  tin-  tree  ;  and  I,  in  reply,  expressed 
the  pleasure  which  I  felt  in  being  able  I  k  upon  men 
who  had  been  my  friends,  as  now,  by  the  amalgamation, 
my  brother  officers  also ;  and  assured  them  that  I  should 
always  do  my  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  corps. 

MayS. — Wehad  a  large  dinner  hereyesterday — Beventy 
people-  -among  whom  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Sanscrit  College,  I  talked  with  him  about 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  Hindoo-.      Be  corroborated  all 

that  I  have  heard  elsewhere  a-  to  their  memory,  but  seemed 

to  think  lowly  of  their  mental  power.  The  only  two  ori- 
ginal works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Hindoo  mind 
are,  first,  a  mathematical  treatise  OD  Maxima  and  Minima 
— which  is  Sanscrit  to  you — and.  secondly, a  novel,  illustra- 
tive of  Bengalee  life,  something  after  the  style  of  Dickens. 
lie  tells  me  that  a  Pundit  strictly  confines  himself  to  one 
t;  not  one  subject,  but  to  the  book  which  is  supposed  t<  > 
illustrate  and  explain  the  subject  ;  so  that,  as  you  may 
imagine,  the  chance  of  improvement  is  small.  The  teacher 
keeps  reading  this  hook  till  he  gets  every  word  implanted 

in  hi-  memory,  and  he  then  teaches  that  which  he  kno\ 
namely,  as  much  as  his  book  tell-  him. 

May  11.- — Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  •  Simla.1  I 
parted  with   Lord  and   Lady  Canning,  not   only  as 

friend-  in   the   ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but 
diallv.  I  had  nothing  to  say  \  esterday,  for  I  was  aim 
\ en  to  think.     1  tried  to  read  the  Qfth  voluu 
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eaulay,  but,  to  .  fell   asleep.     It  m 

ha  ■  j  mpathy  \\  bich  n  .  for,  l< 

along  the  deck,  I  could  see  nothing  but 
variou  omnolenc 

May  l-».     We  are  nearing  Madra  I  am  afraid 

Bhall  no1  get  in  till  too  late  to  land     'J  hu  will  be  b 
I  [owever,  ii  is  all  right,  I  have  no  doubt. 

'i  tely, 

W.  I ). 
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To  t  'aptain  I  larke,  R.E. 

Madras,  Jane  8,  L861. 

My  dear  Clarke, — Since  my  arrival  here  in  February,  I 
have  been  lo  Calcutta,  where  I  Btayed  twelve  days  with 
Lord  Canning,  talking  over  a  variety  of  matters.  1  am 
very  glad  that  I  went  there,  for,  had  I  qo1  done  so,  T  could 
not  have  got  such  a  correcl   idea  of  the  system  of  Indian 

vernmenl  as  I  have  thus  picked  up.  T  have  uow 
dropped  quietly  into  my  seat^  and  am  Betting  steadily  to 
work. 

1  am  busy  at  present  upon  two  knotty  questions — the 
constitution  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Army. 

The  Public  Works  I  department  was  transferred  from  the 
Revenue  Department  to  the  Engineers  some  years  ago,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  Commission 
I  of  men  unconnected  with  the  department 
These  t  Commissioners  worked  out  a  very  pretty  theoretical 
scheme,  showing  a  gradual  chain  of  responsibility  from 
ih.  3<  er  up  to  the  chief  engineer,  and  a  beautiful  system 
ounts  and  checks,  by  which  the  Government  was  to 
be  able  to  tell,  at  any  in-taut,  what  works  were  going  ou, 
how  they  were  advancing,  what  they  had  cost,  &c.,  but, 

VOL.  11.  Q 
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cbeme  supposed  tl 
master  of  bia  part,  it,  of  <  •  in  pra 

Tl,  in  of  accouo  i  ■  •    orate,and   o  < 

that,  practically,  the  l         riment  paid  •>  shilli  oid 

the  risk  of  being  cheated  ou1   of  Then, 

tin-  ( lommission  included,  under  the  head  of  Public  Woi 
all  the  little  village  tanks  and  with  which  I 

try  i-  covered,  and  of  which  tanks  upwards  •»('  ten  I         rod, 
on  an  average,  require  some  small  repairs  annually.     To 
throw  Midi  work-  upon  the  Public  Works  Department  ■•• 
absurd;  it  would   be  just   as   reasonable  to  compel  I 
Board  of  Works  in  London  to  take  cha         >f  all  I 
parish  road-  in  England.     This  Bubject  I  ken   o 

good  deal  of  my  time,  for  I  have  been  forced  t->  read  up 
a  mass  of  paper- :  and,  even  now,  though  I  Be  rlythe 

mistake  committed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  adopting  the 
report  of  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  I  find  great  difficulty 
in  scheming  out  a  plan  which   may  work   satisfactorily. 
The  principal  complaint  made  against  the  existing  depart- 
ment is  the  cost  of  superintendence  :    this  upon  an  oul 
of  700,000/.  amounts  to  170,000/.  or  nearly  25  per  cent ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  not  only  engine 
superintendence,  but  contractors',  and  manufacturers'   as 
well,  for  the  department  is  obliged  to  manufacture 
own  bricks,  burn  its  own  lime,  &c. 

The  reduction  of  the  army,  too,  is  a  question  I  am 
about  to  take  up  seriously  ;  and  I  have  called  for  informa- 
tion which  may  enable  me  to  apportion  to  each  district,  or 
military  division  of  the  country,  such  a  force  as  may  be 
sufficient,  in  connection  with  the  police,  to  keep  even-thing 
quiet  internally,  as  well  as  to  repel  any  attack  from  with- 
out. I  feel  certain  that,  when  I  have  gone  carefully  into 
this,  I  shall  find  that  half  my  present  force  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  wants  of  Madras.  So  much  for  politics. 
I  must  now  give  you  an  idea  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
Calcutta  is  a  fine-looking  town  :  it   is  called  the  Citv  of 
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Palaces,  but  this  is  a  misnomer.  Tin--'  called  palaces  are 
built  of  the  most  rubbishy  brickwork,  covered  over  with 
plaster  or  chunam ;  in  fact,  the  place  is  rather  a  sham, 

and,  were  we  to  leave  the  country,  half  a  dozen  year- 
would  brine  the  whole  to  its  original  state  of  mud.  I 
in u-t  Bay  thai  the  works  <>t*  the  natives  put  us  to  Bhame: 
their  public  buildings  are  constructed  of  granite  or  Lrnei-s 
carved  in  the  most  elaborate  way  :  they  must  bave  i 
pended  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  upon  the  work. 
Madras,  a-  a  town,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Calcutta  ; 
the  population  is  larger,  hut  there  are  fewerwhite  people. 
The  natives  pack  together  like  ants,  in  the  smallest  possible 
houses,  built  of  mud,  generally.  The  effect  produced  upon 
an  European  by  the  aspect  of  things  in  a  native  village  is 
;i  conviction  that  no  forethought  ha-  been  expended  upon 
the  plan  or  arrangements  of  the  buildings:  these  are  dotted 
about  most  confusedly  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  dingy, 
muddy  exterior  of  the  buildings  themselves,  gives  arubbishy 
aspect  to  the  whole  place.  The  people — with  some  good 
qualities,  such  as  affection  for  parents  and  relatives,  whom 
they  feel  bound  to  support — are  an  indifferent  l«»t:  they 
are  cowards  and  liars,  abject  in  their  submission  to  th< 
above  them,  and  bitter  tyrant-  to  all  those  over  whom 
they  can  exercise  control,  [am  afraid  that  there  is  a  sort 
el' maudlin  feeling  in  England   that  they  have  been  a  line 

people  at  one  time,  but  have  been  reduced  to  their  present 
state  of  prostration  by  misgovernment  ;  and  that,  by  good 
government,  as  we  choose  to  term  it — meaning  thereby  a 
system  utterly  at  variance  with  every  Eastern  idea — we 
shall  raise  them  again  t<>  their  proper  place  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  1  look  upon  this  as  a  mischievous  delusion.  The 
ma^s  have  remained  as  they  are  for  a  couple  of  thousand 
us.  and  two  thousand  years  more  will  not  change  them, 

OT  make  a  white  man  of  an  I  Qndoo. 

Y< airs  very  truly, 

W.  I). 
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Borne  of  the  first  matter*  pressed  upon  mj 
the  Secretary  of  Mad™ 

connected  \\ iili  i be  improvement  of  the  chai 
chiton    .-lit  from  India,  and  the  in<  the  amount  < 

ported.    The  war  in  America  bad  cut  supply  from 

the  southern  States  ;  the  pr<  [uence  bi 

upon  our  manufacturers,  and  the  d  and  m 

the  working  population  in  the  i        □  distri 
made  the  Government  willing  to  listen  to  any  schei 
showing  a  Bhadow   of  plausibility,  which   waa   brou^ 
under  its  notice.     Among  these  schemes   were  two 
which  reference  was  made  to  me. 

The  first  of  these   was  a  plan   for  making  th< 
Godavery  navigable.     It  was  said  that  the  interi 
Peninsula  was  full  of  cotton  fields,  only  wanting  an  outlet 
to  the  coast  to  freight  any  number  of  ships  for  the  English 
market.     This  outlet  was  supposed  to  present  it-elf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Godavery,  a  stream  pouring  into  tl.    -      the 
water  of  several  rivers  having  their  heads  in  the  W 
Ghauts,  and  therefore  delivering,  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  an  enormou>  body  of  water.     The  (  anient, 

under  the  advice  of  Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  had 
availed  itself  of  this  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  a  large 
portion  of  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  some 
four  or  live  hundred   thousand  acres  had  already  1 

■ 

brought  under  cultivation,  while  it  was  proposed  to 
increase  this  amount  to  nine  hundred  thousand  or  a 
million  acres. 

Rough  sketches  and  estimates  had  been  made  of  the  i  si 
of  the  works  required  to  make  the  river  navigable  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  Government,  under  pressure 
from  England,  had  somewhat  hastily  accepted  these  plans 
and  estimates,  and  had  already  commenced  work  at  some 
distance  up  the  river.  I  wf-.s  in  no  re-pect  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  river,  such  as  the  Godavery  was  described 
to  me,  could  be  made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  four 
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hundred  miles  for  the  sum  stated  in  the  estimates;  but  T 
was  unwilling  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  scheme  till 
I  had  seen  the  river,  and  had  a  conference  with  the 
engineer.  Shortly  after  my  return  from  Calcutta,  I  made 
arrangements  for  a  trip  to  Coconada,  a  town-hip.  rather 
than  a  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery;  and  I  pro- 
posed to  push  up  the  river  as  far  as  1  *  ould,  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  state  of  the  low 
portion,  and  to  form  my  own  judgment  of  it-  capabilities. 

The  next  scheme  pressed  upon  mewas  the  formation  of 
a  harbour  at  Sedashegur,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Penin- 
Bula,  a  little  south  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  (><»a. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  cotton  grown  on  the  plains  of 
Dharwar,  which  are  above  the  Ghauts,  and  about  eighty 
miles  distant  from  Sedashegur,  would  find  an  easier  outlet 
from  that  port  than  from  Bombay. 

Bere,  again,  the  scheme — winch  embraced  the  making 
of  a  road  through  a  feverish  jungle  for  eighty  miles, 
rising  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  the  formation 
of  wharves,  landing  place-.  &c.,  the  probable  construction 
6f  a  breakwater  in  deep  water,  to  shelter  the  harbour 
from  the  sea  brought  in  bv  the  south-west  monsoon  — 
was  undertaken  upon  the  Loosest  possible  data.  The 
slightest  Inspection  of  the  plans  and  soundings  was  sufficient 

convince  me  that  the  difficulties  which  would  be  en- 
countered were  enormous,  and  that,  when  everything  had 

o  done  to  form  the  harbour,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  traffic  to  justify  the  outlay. 

The  work,  however,  had  keen   commenced  ;  that   is, 
men  were  employed  in  making  the  road  up  the  Ghaut, 
but  no  definite  plan  had  keen  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  had  it  the  most    distant    conception    of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  work  which  it  had  been  forced 
undertake. 

In  the  meantime   complaints   had   keen   made   ky   th 

into  in  th  pptyi  [}{VA{  lh     '  :it  of 
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M;i'lr;i  .  in  whose  territory 

not    pushed    "ii    the   work   of  road-m  iffi- 

cienl  :i<ii\  it  i  ;  and  it   wi  ted  to  the  ( 

at    home   thai    the    territory   in    count        i    with    the 

harbour,  including  a  large  portion  oftbedisti 

Canara,  should  be  transferred  from  Madras  to  Boml 

on  the  ground  thai  the  proximity  of  I       I        rnmenl 

that   Presidency    would   enable   it   to  a   m 

efficient  superintendence  over  the  work.     I*  was  in  s 

that  1   pointed  out   the  objections  to  the  b 

people  living  under  one  system  of 

differing  altogether  in  all  the  details  of  Local  man  \        nt ; 

the  pressure  brought  upon  the  Government  at  hon 

Buch  as  to  override  all  local  considerations.     I  determine 

however,  to  visit   the  place  i  »utli-\- 

monsoon  had  blown  itself  out,  and  in  the  meantime 

content  myself  with  directing  t  -  to  push  on 

the  work  which  they  had  already  in  hand  as  quickly  as 

possible. 

The  following  letters  will  explain  the  state  of  things 
the  Godavery  in  the  summer  of  1SG1. 

To  F.  G.  Denison.  Esq. 

Madras,  July  16,1861. 

My  dear  Frank, — SincelwTote  to  you.  we — that  is  8- 


and  I,  your  uncle,  and  others  of  my  staff — have  had  a  run 
to  the  north  to  visit  the  Godavery,  which,  after  draining  a 

large  section  of  the  central  part  of  the  Peninsula,  runs  into 
the  sea  at  a  point  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  Madras.  We  embarked  on  board  the  4  Dalhousie."  a 
Government  steamer,  which,  owing  either  to  bad  coals  or 
a  foul  bottom,  could  make  but  little  way,  and  we  were 
thirty-six  hours  making  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  with 
the  help  of  steam,  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  a  current 
of  upwards  of  a  mile  per  hour.  The  heat  was  dreadful 
below ;    on    deck,   bv   means  of  a   double    awning,  we 
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managed  to  keep  ourselves  comfortable ;  but  my  attempt, 
on  the  first  night,  to  sleep  in  my  cabin  was  a  fata]  mistab 
I  was  nearly  melted,  and  had  t<  i  gel  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  finish  my  nap  on  a  chair  on  deck.    All  the  rest 

slept  on  the  deck  as  a  matter  of  course,  B and  her 

maid  having  a  sort  of  tent  of  Sags  made  for  them.     The 
Godavnv  has  made  for  itself  a  delta,  extending  about 
thirty  miles  in  depth,  and  it  keeps  pouring  an  immen 
quantity  of  mud  into  the  sea  during  the  south  west  mon- 

n ;  so  that  the  (so  called)  harbour  o  I  tnadais  pushed 
farther  to  the  north  every  year.  We  had  t<>  anchor  about 
two  miles  from  the  shore  ;  and,  as  it  was  quite  calm,  a  small 
canal  steamer  came  to  take  us  from  the  *  1  ^alhousde.'  As 
we  had  but  little  time  to  spare,  [,  instead  of  landing  at 
oner,  pushed  n i )  the  ( bringa  river  (one  of  the  branches  or 
outlets  of  the  ( lodavery)  for  some  distant  This!  found 
to  be  one  of  the  harbouring  places  of  the  native  craft; 
there  were  about  seventy  or  eighty  vessels,  varying  from 
two  hundred  to  six  hundred  tons,  all  laid  up  in  dock  in  a 
curious  manner.  The  Bhore  is  quite  low  and  flat,  so  a 
Borl  of  ditch  is  scooped  out  of  the  silt,  big  enough  to  allow 
the  ship,  when  quite  light,  with  only  lower  masts  on  board, 
to  enter.  As  soon  as  Bhe  is  well  in,  a  dam  is  made  aa 
the  month  of  tin'  ditch,  and  water  is  pumped  in  from  the 
river  till  the  vessel  floats  high  enough  to  get  her  keel 
above  low  water.  She  is  then  temporarily  shored  up,  the 
water  allowed  to  flow  out,  any  repairs  which  she  may  re- 
quire are  executed  ;  and  then  the  earth   is  banked  up 

ainst  her,  and  the  shores  withdrawn,  so  that  she  looks 
as  if  she  was  ecrowinc  out  of  a  potato  ridge,  l'nt  what  a 
sel  of  sailors  they  must  be  to  lose  the  use  of  their  vessels 
tor  six  months  in  the  year  for  fear  of  the  monsoons  ? 

i  recollect  in  th  >unt  of  St.  Paul'  to  1 1  >me 

it  is  Baid,  *  for  sailing  was  now  erous,  because  the 

is  now  already  past  '?  Here,  after  June  15,  the  south- 
west monsoon  is  supposed  I  .       I   no  native  ves  el 
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[ikea  to  keep  thi  In  point  of  bet,  the  oat 

doing  n"u  exacl  ly  what  their  fathei  -  I  I  be 

Last  I  wo  Hi'  'ii  .-in' !  ;  and  1  have  do  doubt  that  it 

cnu  !•  I  i  ranspoii  ourselves  back  to  the  time  of  St  Paul, 
should  have  seen  Bhips  planted  on  tin-  banks  of  the  same 
river,  and  in  i  he  manner  I  have  just  desci  ibed.    I 
i >f  raising  the  \  esse!  by  pumping  in  • 
use  to  \  «>n  hereafter,  so  lay  it  up  in  one  of  the 
of  your  memory,  to  be  in  readiness  when  you  want  it. 
We  went  from  1  bconada,  up  one  of  the  ii 
in  a  small  steamer,  to  the  head  of  the  dell  .     Tl 
were  all  employed  getting  in  their  paddy  or  rice  ci 
the  Hoods  in  the  Qodavery  having  supplied  watei  gh  ; 

so  they  were,  what  they  call  ploughing,  in  the  water,  with 
a  sort  of  wooden  implement  dragged  by  two  bullocks, 
which  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  die  ground,  tearing 
u])  the  weeds,  and  leaving  the  entrant  ir  for  the  water. 

After  this  was  finished,  more  water  was  admitted,  and 
women  were  turned  in  to  dibble  in  the  paddy  plants,  which 
had  been  grown  in  a  sort  of  forcing  ground.  \  l-bed. 
They  were  stooping  down  under  a  vertical  sun.  with  hands 
and.  feet  in  the  water  and  mud,  while  a  man  stood  on  the 
narrow  embankment  with  his  feet  dry.  seeing  that  tl 
did  their  work.  We  were  glad  to  get  on  board  the 
4  Dalhousie '  again,  but  we  were  sixty  hours  making  our 
way  back  to  Madras. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 

W.D. 

To  W.  E.  Denison.  Esq. 

Madras,  July  15,  1861. 

My  dear  Willy, — Our  trip  up  the  Godavery  was 
interesting,  though  not  very  pleasant.  I  saw  a  good  deal, 
and  learned  a  good  deal.  We  have  been  dealing  with 
this  river  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  have  used  it  to  furnish 
water  for  irrigation,  and  are  now  thinking  of  doing  some- 
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thing  to  keep  the  silt  out  of  the  harbour,  and  to  enable 
as  to  get  up  the  river,  and  use  it  as  a  means  of  internal 
communication. 

The  irrigation  works  have  been  Bkilfully  constructed :  the 
oreat  anicut,  or  dam.  which  crosses  the  river  at  the  head 
of  the  delta,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  to  the 
level  required  for  irrigation,  is  a  stupendous  work.  The 
river  at  the  point  where  this  had  to  be  placed  is  four 
miles  wide,  divided  into  four  channels;  and  these  four  have 
a  total  water  way  of  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  bottom 
of  the  river  is  of  shifting  -and.  and  the  una'  for  work- 
ing did  not  exceed  Beven  months  in  cadi  year.  5Tet,  in 
the  face  of  these  difficulties,  and  of  the  risk  of  damage  by 
the  floods,  which  rise  during  the  monsoon  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  or  even  more,  the  dam  was  completed, 
with  sluices  and  appendages,  in  three  pears,  and  has  re 
quired  but  little  repair  since.  Here  and  there  it  has  been 
necessary  to  till  in  rough  stone,  so  as  to  maintain  the  apron 
in  rear  of  the  dam,  or  at  places  where  the  action  of  the  flood 

has  BCOUred    away  the   sandy  bottom  ;    but  there  has  been 

no  accident  of  importance  for  years.  The  dam  is  com- 
posed  of  two  Btoul  walls  parallel  to  each  other,  and  Borne 
fifty  feet  apart  Bach  of  these  walls  is  founded  upon 
'wells.'    In   England   we  Bhould  use   wooden  piles,  but 

timber  is  BCarce  and  dear  in  India,  and  these  wells  are  a 
Common  and  convenient   foundation.      A  brick  well  about 

three  feet  io  diameter  and  six  or  eight  feel  deep,  is  built 
on  a  c\w\)  of  timber,  and  is  sunk  into  the  ground  gradually 
by  excavating  the  earth  or  -and  inside.  When  this  is  done, 
another  is  placed  alongside  ofit,  a  space  of  about  six  inches 
being  left  between  the  brick  rings  of  the  two.  The  wh< 
line  of  the  foundation  is  thus  filled  with  w<  lis,  two  orm< 
row-  b  ing  used  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall ; 
and  these  are  packed  with  rough  -tone  or  concrete,  ami 
make  a  set  of  stout  upon  which  the  heavy  weighl  of  a 
building  may   rest   Becurely.     The  friction  of  the   la. 
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surface  of  the  brickwork,  and  the  broad  6  rell 

filled  w  nli  <■' >nci ete,  eflecl ually  prc^ enf  ai  »m 

the  mere  pros  ure  of  the  mass  ;  all  thai  hai  to  be         dod 
iinsl  La  the  action  of  the  water  washing  away  the  -and 
from  underneath  and  between  the  wells.  'I  illy 

to  !"•  dreaded  .-it  the  dam  of  the  ( k>  .  Gar,  in  the  first 

place,  the  river  was  raised  twel  and,  inth<  id, 

there  was,  during  Hood  time, a  rush  ofupn 
feet  of  water  over  the  dam,  which  bid  fair  to  carry  every- 
thing away;   however,  an  apron  of  rough  stones,  both 
above  and  below  the  dam,  has  prevented  this.  tost 

serious  action  took  place  when  there  was  an  eddy  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  dam  with  the  wall  containing  the  urn 
sluices.  Here  the  water  worked,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  h< 
thirtyfeet  in  diameter,  which  swallowed  up  thousand 

tons  of  stone.  Wewentupthe  river  about  sixty  m 
beyond  the  head  of  the  delta,  getting  well  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  and  through  a  narrow  ;e,  about  live 
miles  in  length,  where  the  river,  previously  half  a  mile  in 
width,  is  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yard.-,  the 
mountains  rising  2,500  feet  above  it  on  both  bank.-.  11. 
hills  are  covered  with  jungle,  bamboo,  and  fine  tamarind 
trees  at  bottom,  teak  and  other  timber  higher  up.  Their 
appearance  struck  us,  at  first,  as  very  picturesque,  but,  in 
a  little  time,  the  sameness  of  form  and  colour  became 
oppressive,  and  we  began  to  crave  for  some  evidence  of 
life,  for  the  small  huts  of  the  natives  were  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  small,  to  eive  any  character  or  break  to 
the  landscape.  These  native  villages  occupy  the  small 
valleys  or,  rather,  gorges  opening  on  the  river,  and  ai  e 
poor  and  miserable-looking  ;  there  is  hardly  any  appear- 
ance of  cultivation  about  them.  The  people  earn  their 
living,  I  was  told,  by  felling  teak  and  bamboos,  which 
they  float  down  the  river  in  flood  time.  The  teak  is 
heavy,  and  is  supported  by  a  raft  of  bamboos.  Tigers 
are  so  numerous  in    these  jungles  that  every  village  is 
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Burrounded  by  a  good  bamboo  Fence  or  stockade,  about 
i<mi  feet  high,  for  the  protection  of  the  people  as  well  as  of 
their  cattle  The  Government  gives  a  premium  for  tiger 
and  cheetah  skins,  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  induce  people  to 
hunt  these  animals.  When  we  were  at  Coconada,  a 
hunter  brought  in  to  the  collector  three  tiger  skins  (male, 
female,  and  cub),  and  also  a  cheetah  or  1<  opard  Bkin,  for 
which  he  received  about  sixty  rupees.  1  examined  his 
gun,  and  such  a  weapon  you  never  saw  :  it  was  so  thin  at 
the  muzzle  that  it  was  split  in  various  directions;  it  had 
a  miserable  flint  lock,  and  was  fastened  t<>  the  stock 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  the  original  holdings  having  given 
way.     1  honoured  his  courage  much,  in  trusting  his  life 

t<>  such  an  instrument.      I    should  have  been  afraid  to  lire 

it  oil',  and  should  never  have  dreamed  of  confronting  a 

tiger  with  it.      Good  night,  my  deal1  hoy. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

W.  1). 

Miss  Denison  to  /•'.  ff,  Denison,  Esq, 

Madras,  July  15,  1861. 

My  dear  Prank, — Papa  tells  me  that  he  has  given  you 
an  account  of  our  visit  to  the  ( fodavery,  and  all  the  scenery, 
business,  &c.  of  our  little  torn-.  1  have  only,  them  the 
little  miseries  to  enlarge  upon,  and  among  these  the 
insects  are  tin'  most  prominent.  Such  a  place  Ear  th< 
I  never  saw.  The  gentlemen  of  the  party  went  from 
•ouada  to  Dowlaishwaram  by  day  in  a  steamer,  Lady 
tton,  Rosalie,  and  I   following  in  a  canal  boat     We 

Started  about  dusk,  ami  a-  BOOn  a-  the  sun  Was  fairly  down, 

out  came  cockroaches  of  all  sizes  in  swarms.     When  tea 

me,  1  climbed   up  on   the  roof  of  the  cabin  to  be  out 

of  their  way,  and    1   would  not    have  a   candle   for   fear   it 

should  attract  them;  but  by  the  starlight  1  could  make 
out  myriads  of  little  black  things  careering  in  and  out  of 
my  plate,  which,  a-  you  may  sup]       .  rather  dan  my 
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appetite.     How  we  were  to  sl<  h*-  question  in 

mind  ;  but,   to  my  hmenl   and    relief,   about    ten 

o'clock  they  all  disaj  I 

night.     We  sal  in  the  cabin  for  som<  and 

only  saw  one  or  two  "f  patriarchal  ing  about 

if  to  see  whet  ber  all  their  children   ha  i  bed, 

1  bad  no  idea  they  kepi  such  early  ho 
up  the  Gad  for  my  comfoii  in  futui   , 
saj  s,  •  I  can'1  abide  varmint.'  terience  in 

habits,  however,  waa  by  no  means  over.     Th 
we  passed  Dowlaishwaram  ;  in  the  day  time  I  found  < 
some  many-footed  crawling  creatures  on  the  walls  of  my 
room,  and  a  good  many  ants  on  my  floor,   but  in  I 
morning,  when  I  woke  I  heard  a  regular  .  on 

the  floor,  and  imagined  that  rain  was  coming  in ;  hut 
when  I  got  up,  I  found  thai  a  Bwarm  of  large  ant-  had 
come  in  by  the  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  my 
punkah  rope  went,  had  crawled  along  the  for   a 

certain  distance,  and  all  dropped  on  the  floor  at  the  - 
spot,  luckily  about  two  feet  or  so  from  my  head.    The  fl< 
was  quite  black  with  them  in  a  round  spot    about  t 
feet  across,  from  which  lines  radiated  in  every  direction. 
I  got  away,  however,  without  being  bitten,  dressed  in  a 
hurry,  and  went  off,  nearly  sick,  from  finding  at  the  last 
moment  the    decomposed   remains    of   a   great  crawling 
animal  in  the  water-bottle  I  had  been  using.     The  climax 
came  the  next  night.    We  -teamed  up  the  river  very  p] 
santly,  looking  about  all  the  day  for  deer,  peacocks,  and 
alligators,  all  of  which  we  were  told  were  plentiful  either 
on  the  banks  or  in  the  river,  but  of  which  we  onlv  fana 
we  saw  one  alligator.    We  anchored  at  night  in  a  narrow 
gorge,  with  steep  lofty  banks,  but  no  sooner  had  we  lighted 
our  candles  than  we  found  ourselves  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  tremendous  swarm  of  winged  creatures  of  various 
kinds,   chiefly  white    ants:  they  flew  into    the    candles, 
dropped  into  our  tea,  and  buzzed  in  our  hair  ;  they  dropped 
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their  wings  and  crawled  over  as,  looking  like  nasty  little 
grubs  of  some  kind,  for  they  have  not  the  shape  of  ants ; 
it  was  lucky  thai  they  have  not  the  pugnacity  of  ants, 
or  they  would  have  been  the  death  of  us.  We  passed 
but  an  uneasy  night,  and,  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  the 
only  wilier  for  washing  was  that  which  we  got  from  the 
river,  and  as  this  was  in  flood,  it  brought  down  such  a 
quantity  of  mud  that  we  were  obliged  to  let  it  stand  to 
settle  for  a  time,  and  then  had  to  skim  it  carefully,  bo  as 
not  to  disturb  a  sediment  of  about  two  inches  thick  .-u 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket.  We  were  right  triad  to  get  on 
board  the  *  Dalhousie'  again,  for  this  was,  when  compared 
with  our  small  steamer,  a  perfect  palace. 

Sour  affectionate  Sister, 

8.  M.  D. 

To  Major-Gi  />>  ral  Sandham* 

Madras,  Julj  1  I.  L861. 

My  dear  Sandham, — Thanks  for  your  letter:  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  met  my  wife  in  town.  1  am  anxious 
that  she  should  see  as  ninny  oi'  my  old  friends  as  pos- 
sible, that  she  may  give  me  an  account  of  their  appear 
ance,  and  assure  them  that  they  arc  not  forgotten.  !><> 
you  know   thai   it  almost  makes  amends  to  me  for  the 

i 

absence  of  my  wife  to  find  thai  -he  ha-  had  such  a  kind 

and     cordial    welcome    from     everyone,     and    that    she    80 

folly  appreciates  it?     Eer  letters  show  h<»w  happy  she  has 

been;  she  will  bring  back  with  her  a  host  of  remem- 
brances of  kindly  feelings  and  expressions,  which  will 
serve  her  to  feed  upon  during  the  remainder  of  her  stay 

in  India. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  up  the  (  lodavery,  where 

works  have  been  carrying  on  for  several  years  tor  the 

irrigation  of  the  delta.      Th<  nsist   of  a  dam,  some 

four  miles    in   length,  at   the  head  of  the   delta,  which 

-  the  water  into    the  irrigating  channels.     I    could 
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but  little  of  the  dam  the  water  v. 

three   feet  i  u   inche  •  but   I  ight 

of  the  v.  ing  walk,  Bluices,  and  loc        Tb<  all 

plainly  and  Bolidly  built;  they  had  been  lucky  in  i. 
good  lime  pretty  close  to  tl         >rk«     The  arrangem< 
fordredcinc  ili«'  irrigation  channels,  into  which  the  r . . 
brings  an  immeo le  quantitj  ^lt.  the  r  of    ■ 

tug         .  bae  made  it  necessary  U  >lish  a  Uu  ;k- 

shopal  Dowlaishwaram, close  to  the  dam ;  andthesapp 
who  were  originally  sent  up  i<»  assist  in  I  -rk.  li  i 

their  head-quarters  there.     I  did  not  visit  the  ban 
it  was  too  hot  to  venture  out  during  the  day  ;  but  I  shall 
come  up  later  if  I  can,  when  the  river  isIom     .  and  h 
a  better  look  at  the  work  .     There 
sappers  at  head-quarters,  and  ten  altogether;  but  tl. 
organisation  is  an  imperfect  one.  and  will  require 
At  present  they  are  under  the  command  chiefly  of  offia    - 
of  the  line,  with  a  few  young  officers  of  engineers  inter- 
spersed.      From    Dowlaishwaram    we    pushed    up    the 
liver  about  sixty  miles,   as  I  wished  to  \'<>r)ii  Bonn 
of  its  prospects  as  a   means  of  internal  communicate 
It  certainly  is  a  fine  stream,  bringing  down   a  body  of 
water    about  a  mile  in    width    at    twenty    miles    above 
Dowlaishwaram.      What  will  it  do  when    the   water    is 
twenty   feet    over   the    dam    instead    of    three    or    six  ? 
Imposing,  however,  as  the  river  now  seems,  it  is  for  - 
months   and  upwards,   a  mere   bed    of   sand,    having    a 
shallow  stream  about  two  hundred  yards  wide  meandering 
about  it,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  yard-  per  hour, 
more  or  less ;    so  that  for  those  months   all  navigation, 
either  up  or  down,  would  be  impossible,  unless  one  could 
bottle  up  some  of  the  liood  water,  and  let  it  out  during 
the  dry  season.     I  think  I  must  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
memorandum   upon    the   reconstruction    of    the    Indian 
native  army.     In  the  opinion  of  nearly  everyone  to  whom 
I  have  spoken,  not  excepting  Lord  Canning,  the  attempt 
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to  transform  all  the  native  force  into  '  Irregulars'  will  be 
:i  complete  failure.  Of  course  the  captain-,  who  look 
forward  to  be  selected  and  placed  in  command  of  regiments, 

arc  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  promotion  ;  bu1  every  man 
who  is  capable  of  analyzing  the  details  of  the  scheme,  ami 
who  has  moral  courage  enough  to  express  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  a  proposition  emanating  from  the  Government, 
gays  that  it  will  destroy  the  army  instead  of  improving  it, 
and  that  it  will  he  accompanied  with  great  risk  to  our 
supremacy  in  India.  For  my  own  pait,  I  do  not  in  the 
leas!  comprehend  what  the  staff  corps  is  to  do.  or  how  it 
is  to  provide  means  lor  selecting  the  regimental  offio 
when  there  is  nobody  left  to  select  from;  and  no  one  has 
been  able  to  enlighten  me  a-  l >  this. 
Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mr-.  Sandham  and  all 

old  friends. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  I) 

My  visit  to  the  Godavery,  and  the  enquiries  which 
resulted  from  it,  showed  me  very  clearly  that  the  whole 
project  had  been  hastily  got  up,  without  due  thought  or 
consideration  ;  that  it  had  been  paraded  before  the  mer- 
chants and  cotton-manufacturers,  as  an  easy  and  cheap 

ans  of  bringing    down   to  the  coast   the    (supposed) 
enormous  produce  of  Central  India  ;   and  that  the  I  iovrrn 
ment,  pressed  by  the  manufacturing  interest  in  England, 

and    deluded     by    the    promises    held     out     to    it     by    the 

^ineerd  in  India,  had  plunged  hastily  into  the  scheme, 
more,  I  imagine,  with  the  wish  of  stopping  the  mouths  of 
people  in  England,  than  with  any  definite  idea  of  the  m< 

in  which  a  system  of  internal  navigation  of  150  miles  in 
length  could  be  completed,  I  soon  found  that  the  en- 
gineers had  hut  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  th<  die 
river;  they  had  a  general  survey,  or  rather  sketch,  of  the 

whole,  and  were  await-  n\'  the  existence  Of  three  pn  niiineiit 
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difficulties,  in  the  shape  of  rapids, to  !><  and  of 

One  of  I '  i|»i'l-    then-    w:i      ;i    middlii  ;    Kill 

their  plans  pai  I         >f  the  vagueness  of  their  know!' 
they  were  the   hasty  hi  ions   of  an  ini  i  nd, 

pressed  to  devise  some  mode  by  which  the  two  parties  in- 
terested in  the  completion  of  the  under!  Id.  if  i 
be  satisfied,  ye\    have  a  glimmering  of  hope  held  out 
them.     Ii  was  proposed  to  surmount  the  special  difficult 
mentioned  above,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  maki 
canals  round  the  rapids,  with  Locks  to  enable  the  up  traffic 
to  ascend  the  river,  while  it  was  supposed  that  the  down 
traffic  would  be  able,  for  several   months  in   the  year,  to 
shoot  the  rapids.   It  was  also  proposed  to  retain  a  quant 
of  the  rainfall  of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  theval]     - 
the  rivers  discharging  themselves  into  the  Godavery,  and 
to  let  this  water  five  during  the  dry  season,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  such  a  supply  in   the  river  as  would 
secure  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  of  water  in  the  shallow 
parts,  and  thus   enable  the  traffic   to  continue   during  a 
part,  at  all  events,  of  this  -  ason  of  drought.     I  sent  for 
the  engineer,  and  had  several  interviews  with  him  ;  I  care- 
fully examined  all  his  plan-,  and  listened  to  all  he  had  to 
say  in  support,  or  in   explanation,  of  his  schemes.     The 
plans  were  evidently  framed  on  very  insufficient  dat    ; 
there  were  no  proper  surveys  or  levels  of  the  river ;  the 
information  respecting  the  amount  of  labour  available  or 
procurable,  the  cost  of  this  labour,  the  quality,  quantii 
and  price  of  materials,  were  all  vague  and  indefinite  ;  all, 
in  fact,  was  purely  hypothetical.  I  also  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  engineer  as  to  the  general  principle  to  be  adopted, 
my  feeling  being  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  make 
the  river  navigable  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  turning  it 
into  a  set  of  pools  or  basins,  by  means  of  dams  from  dis- 
tance to  distance  with  a  set  of  locks  at  each  dam  to  lift 
the  vessels  from  the  lower  to   the  upper  pools,  than  to 
plunge  into  a  scheme  the   expense  of  which,  though  ap- 
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parently  much  smaller  than  thai  of  the  more  perfect  plan, 
could  never  be  estimated,  and  the  success  of  which  was 
dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  large  reservoirs  of 
water  al  the  heads  of  streams  running  through  a  coun 
try  not  belonging  to  us.  1  cam.'  also  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  had  QO    Sufficient   data  tO  enable    us  to   form    the 

slightest  reliable  approximation  to  the  probable  return 
from  the  traffic  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  investigations  which  1  made  led  to  a  long  corre- 
spondence between  myself,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Government  of  India,  but  nothing  very  definite  resulted 
from  this.  1  requeste  I  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  superintending,  nominally,  a  work  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  own  Government,  and  eventually  the  chai 
was  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Provim  I  have  lately  heard  that  the  work  is  very 

much  in  the -tate  in  which  it  was  some  six  years  ago ;  that 
hut  little  more  is  known  of  the  river  itself,  or  of  the 
probable  traffic  ;  that  the  estimates  have  gone  on  gradually 

increasing.     In   fact,  the   Godavery  navigation   must   be 

>  ■ 

classed  as  one  of  those  loose  suggestions  which  an  engineer, 
Btrong  in  the  conviction  of  his  own  power  to  overcome 
difficulties,  is  apt  to  press  upon  a  Government  or  a  com- 
pany. These,  when  money  is  cheap  and  labour  plentiful, 
may  be  successfully  carried  out  ;  but  they  had  better  be 
postponed  till  capitalists  can  be  found  willing  to  speculate 
upon  possible,  but  improbable,  returns. 

Xburs,  &c. 

.1/      Denison  to  /'.  <>.  Denison^  Esq, 

Ootacamuad,  August  12,  1861. 
My  i\r;w  Frank, — We  lefl  Madras  on  the  26th  of  last 
month,  for  the  Neilgherry  hills.  We  had  a  special  train  as 
far  -  tlem,  h  pretty  little  town  two  hundred  miles  from 
Madras,  where  we  arrived  about  two  o'clock,  rather  hot 
and  terribly  dusty,  and  drove  to  the  bouse  of  the  ( lollector 
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(chief  magi  trate  and  general         I  man)  of  the  d 

passing  under  triumphal  arches  and 

aero  -  the  street     Papa,  the  children  and  I  were  lo  Ij  •  I 

in    the    house ;   I  hr,    S  ,   his    da  i ,    th<*   j 

Becretarj .  and  an  aide  de  camp,  in  la 
pitched  in  front  of  the  house  and  joined  to  il 
pai         .  decorated  \<-iy  prettily  with  banana  1- 
boughs.     We  remained  there  three  days,  as  papa  had  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Shevaroy  hills,  a  -"it  of  resort  I 
people  of  Madras  in  hot  weather.    We  drove  through  I 
town  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  amidst  the 
groans  (for  their  attempt  at  a  cheer  always  was  a 
yell)  of  several  thousand  natives.      Of  course  papa  had  to 
stop  at  one  place  to  put  on  an  immense  necklace-  and 
bracelets  of  white  and  pink  flowers,  \cvy  prettily  in; 
but  not  becoming,  and  Bmellingtoo  strong  to  be  pleasant. 
Papa  went  the  next  day  up  to  the  3  -.where  he 

slept  in  the  house  of  a  coffee-planter,  returning  early  the 
following  morning,  and  before  we  started  for  the  hills  he 
held  a  durbar  in  a  tent  in  front  of  the  house.  In  the 
afternoon  we  started  on  the  railway,  which  took  us  up 
a  place  called  Sunkerrydroog,  about  twenty-five  miles  fi 
Salem,  beyond  which  it  was  not  as  yet  ready  for  traffic. 
There  we  found  our  '  transits'  waiting  for  us,  and  a  crowd 
of  coolies  whose  business  it  was  to  transfer  our  baggage 

DO     <. , 

from  the  train  to  the  transits  ;  but  their  work  seemed  light, 

or  they  made  it  so,  for  Mr.  V saw  four   of  them 

each  take  up  one  pith  tumbler  (covered  ca-esof  pith,  each 
holding  a  large  tumbler  of  iced  water),  put  it  on  his  head 
and  march  off  with  it.  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  his  fair 
load. 

You  will  ask,  perhaps,  what  a  'transit'  is?  It  looks 
like  a  bathing-machine,  but  is  a  two-wheeled  carriage  on 
springs.  It  is  difficult  to  get  into,  at  least  with  a  crinoline, 
as  the  door  is  behind,  at  a  g:ood  height  from  the  ground, 
and  the  bed,  which  fills  up  the  whole  inside,  comes  up  to 
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half  the  height  of  the  door.  Once  in,  however,  it  is  fairly 
comfortable  when  the  roads  »<><1,  but,  as  they  are  not 

generally  in  very  good  order,  the  Bhaking  is  something 
awful,  and  the  only  mod.'  of  securing  any  comfori  is  to 
surround  oneself  with  pillows,  and  »neself  up  to  be 

tossed  and  shaken  like  dice  in  a  box  We  started  off 
papa  leading,  but  we  had  notgone  tar  when  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  burst  upon  us.  I  became  very  uneasy 
about  my  poor  parrot,  which  was  in  front  on  a  sort  of  b  - 
it,  and  was  getting  very  wet  The  little  birds  I  got  in, 
cage  and  all ;  l)ii t  poll's  cage  was  too  big  to  come  through 
the  opening.  Of  course  the  stupid  creature  would  not 
understand  what  I  wanted,  or  appreciate  my  motii 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  struggle,  and  getting  very 
wet,  and  a  good  deal  bitten,  that  1  pulled  him  out  of  the 
cage,  and  got  him  into  the  transit,  looking  very  draggled 
and  sulky.  My  bed,  too,  got  wei  in  the  struggle.  I  had 
not  long  finished  my  battle  with  the  parrot  when  I  found 
myself  stopping,  and  was  told  that  the  thunderstorm  had 
filled  a  nullah  or  water-course,  and  changed  it  into  a 
torrent,  which  they  were  afraid  to  cross,  Of  course  there 
was  a  great  i\r:i\  of  yelling  and  noise,  in  the  midst   of 

which  I   heard  Mr.   B order  my  driver  to  try   the 

Btream,  and  in  we  splashed.  We  soon  stopped,  however, 
turned  round  and  came  out  again.  Papa  had  apparently 
got  through  the  place  before  the  water  rose,  but  the  rest  of 
us  were  in  our  transits,  on  the  brink  of  thismuddv  Btream, 
lo<  >king  rather  disconsolately  at  each  other.  It  would  have 
been  amusing  had  I  not  been  a  little  uneasy,  about  the 
result.  The  torches  were  flaming  and  smoking,  and  throw- 
ing  odd  gleams  of  light  on  the  trees,  and  on  the  faces  of  the 
drivei--  and  bullocks.  1  could  make  out  through  tin* 
clatter  that  our  gentlemen  wanted  some  of  the  natives  to 
try  the  depth  of  the  Btream  by  wading  in,  but  this  they 
were  not  at  all  willing  to  do;  but,  after  a  tunc.  1 
Mr.  \\ himself  wading  in,  followed  at  some  distance  by 

ii  2 
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:i  frightened  *  mu  waulchi  torch  •  hom  I 

in  \:iin  beckoning  font ard.    A.ft  i  i  n  -\> 

;iinl  a    "it  of  .  and  Mr.   B •     .   I   b 

nearly  carried  down  the  stream.     This,  ho  .  did  n< 

in  to  disturb  him  much,  for  I  saw  him  in  a 
coolly  sauntering  back  to  bis  own  transit,  affording  a  m< 
complete    illustration    of    the   difference    !■■ 
Englishman  and  the  native       W< 

mess,  I  thought  ;  we  had  fifty  miles  to       .  md  had  only 
done  seven  or  eight.     Papa  had  got  over  I  n,  and 

would  not  know  what   bad   become  of  us.      I  he  roa 
were  heavy  with  the  rain,  and  four  miles  an  hour  is  the 
utmost  to  be  got  out  of  bullocks  at  the  best  of  tim 
Eowever,  the  storm  passed  over,  and  thi  m  ran  do 

as  last  as  it  rose,  so  that  in  about,  an  hour  o 
were  able  to  get  across.  We  found  papa  w  -  for  us  at 
a  place  called  Bowany,  where  the  road  ci  -  -  both  the 
Cauvery  river  and  the  Bowany,  by  two  fine  bridges.  Both 
.-{reams  were  running  full,  and  the  sight,  even  by  night, 
was  fine.  Papa  had  been  in  for  more  than  two  hours; 
he  had  got  his  writing-case  out,  and  was  writing  away 
very  philosophically,  feeling  pretty  certain  that  we  should 
come  up.  We  had  some  tea  at  this  place,  and  then 
pushed  on,  getting  to  our  bungalow  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
where  we  stopped  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  T\~e  started 
again  about  two  r.M.  and  by  eight  o'clock  reached  Coim- 
batore,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  where  we  put  up 
at  the  house  of  the  Collector.  I  must  send  you  the 
account  of  our  journey  up  the  ghaut  in  my  next  letter. 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

S.  M.  D. 

The  same. 

_  Ootacamund,  August  15,  1661. 

My  dear  Frank. — I  must  take  up  my  parable  from 
Coimbatore,  where  my  last  letter  brought  us.  We  stayed 
there  that  night  and  the  next   day,  and  it  was  arranged 
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that  we  should  set  off  in  our  transits  al  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  bo  as  to  reach  Metapolliam  in  time  to  get  up  the 
Coonoor  Ghaul  before  thesun  got  hot  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  large  dinner  party.  Then  we,  that  is  the  ladi<  - 
had  to  change  our  dresses  before  Btarting,  and  we  were 
just  thinking  of  retiring  to  do  bo,  when  we  were  Buddenly 
summoned  to  prayer-.  1  am  afraid  we  were  not  quite 
well  disposed  for  this,  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  start. 
I  [owever,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  we  all  knelt  down 
in  rather  an  improper  firame  of  mind,  to  follow,  il  possible, 

a  lengthy  extempore  prayer.     Dr.  S ,whos<    uncon- 

ded  appreciation  of  personal  comfort  is  one  oi  the 
most  amusing  things  aboul  him,  was  particularly  put  out, 
for,  being  taken  by  surprise,  he  unfortunately  placed  him- 
self in  a  corner,  out  of  reach  of  the  punkah,  and  between 
the  heat  and  the  desire  to  gel  on  with  our  journey,  his 
impatience  for  the  end  of  the  proceedings  became  irre- 
pressible, and  vented  itself  in  a  sonorous  Ann  n,to  which 
he  gave  utterance  at  every  pause  in  the  prayer,  by  way 
of  a  hint  that  it  was  time  to  conclude.  W<  off,  how- 
ever, at  last,  and  went  on  in  our  transits  to  a  place  called 
Metapolliam,  where  there  is  a  bungalow.  Sere  we  put  on 
our  riding  habits,  as  well  as  we  could  by  the  light  of  a 
tallow  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle,  and  went  on  again  about 
five  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  ghaut,  where  we  found  our 
horses  waiting.     The   ride  up  is  charming,  though  it   is 

ep  towards  the  end,  and  was  hot;  but  the  Bcenerj 
beautiful,  and  the  delight  of  feeling  a  fresher  breath  of  air 
at  every  turn,  and  seeing  the  hot   glaring  plains  further 
and   further  below  and  behind,  is  something  only  to  be 
appreciated  after  some  months1  experience  of  the  End 
hot  season.     We  reached  the  top  of  the  ghaut,  at  about 

i  o'clock,  nearly  a  COUple  ofhoUTS  later  than  we  OUght, 

and  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Arbuthnot, 
who  occupied  a  cottage  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  look- 
ing down  the  ghaut.     N  n  coul 
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idea  of  the  chai  of  the  scenei         I      all  no! 

it.     We  remained  at  <  loonoor  till  Bal  oil     I 

Friday    we   had  a  very  pleasant    ride  to  a  point   called 

Lady  Can n in         at,  from  which  thei         i  beautiful  vi 

u j),  down,  and  across  the  ghaut.    We  made  our  way  bi 

to  < !oonoor  by  a  different  path,  and  1 1 

most  terrible  l<  n  Gal]   I  «  .  er  II'-. 

large,  clumsy,  ewe  necked  horse,  and  b 

along  a  narrow  path  on  the 

to  gather  a  flower.     I  tie  horse  ba<  k<  d  just  as  he 

out  his  hand  for  this  purpose;  its  hind  leg-  wenl  i 

high  hank  of  stone  which  supported  the  road,  and  it  I 

backward-.      Dr.  8 was  thrown,  luckily,  clear  of  1 

animal,  but  both  roiled  down  the  lace  of  the  hill  for  Borne 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  it  seemed  I  that  the  h< 

rolled  over  him.     I  was  terribly  frightened,  thinking  he 
musl  be  killed.     Papa,  however,  and  Uncle  Charles 
off  their  horses  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  down  to  him, 
and  found  him  a  good  deal  shaken  and  bruised,  with  a 
cut  on  the  back  of  his  head.     It  wj  eat  mercy  that 

the  side  of  the  hill  happened  to  be  covered  thickly  with 
shrubs,  which  broke  his  fall.  It  took  four  people  to  _  I 
him  up  to  the  path  again,  the  hill  was  so  steep  ;  Uncle 
Charles  and  papa  supported  him,  one  on  each  side,  while 
two  others  helped  to  pull  them  up.  The  horse  was  not 
injured  at  all. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  started  with  a  large  caval- 
cade to  ride  over  here.     General  B and  his  staff  and 

several  officers  accompanied  ns.  while  others  met  us  a 
we  approached  Ootacamund.  and  escorted  us  to  our  new 
home,  which  is  comfortable,  and  cool  enough  to  require 
fires  always  in  the  evening  and  pretty  often  during  the 
day. 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

S.  ML  D. 
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Jo  11'.  E,  Denisofiy  Esq. 

Ooteoammidj  August  11,  18G1. 

My  dear  Willy, — S will  have  given  you  an  account 

of  our  movement  from  Madras  to  this  place.  We  are 
here  perched  up  about  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  almost 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
backbone  of  the  Peninsula,  upon  a  sort  of  buttress.  We 
drop  down  at  least  6,000  feet  to  the  plain,  which  extends 
about  t'oiiy  miles  to  the  point  where  the  mountains  rise 
again,  leaving  a  distinct  gap  in  the  chain,  of  not  more 
than  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  of  which  the  rail- 
way has  taken  advantage.  The  hills  to  the  Bouth  of  this 
gap  are  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
continue   nearly  to  Cape  Comorin.     On   my  way   from 

>noor  to  this  place,  I   went  to  visit  a  large  rani1.'  of 
barracks,  intended  to  contain  a  thousand  men  ;  these  were 
built   lorn  regiment  of  European  infantry,  and  were  oc- 
cupied, when  I  went  there,  by  a  battalion  of  the  60th 
Rifles.     The  barracks  were  placed  here,  not  that  th< 
was  any  need  of  a  regiment  on  these  hills,  but  because  it 
was  a  healthy  plac       The  consequence  is  that  a  Bum  of 
180,000/.  has  been  i  In-own  a  way  altogether.     I  have  stated 
tli  it  1  have  ii"  occasion  for  a  regiment  at  this  place,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  the  barracks  will  either  be  lefl  to 
to  ruin,  or  In-  converted  to  some  purpose  for  which  it   is 
not  well  fitted.      Ail  these  mistakes  are  the  result  of  our 
departmental  system.    We  throw  more  responsibility  upon 
the  heads  of  the  military  departments  than  they  can  or 
ought    io  he  made  to  bear, and  we  do  not  hold  them  re- 

►nsible  tor  failures.     Here  military  considerations  ha 
been  absolutely  ignored,  and  all  that   the  proposers 
these  barracks  have  looked  to  is  the  health  of  the  soldier — 
a  very  important  thing,  no  doubt,  ami  one  to  ha 
attention  paid  to  it  <it  ihi  7; 
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but    which  ought    no!    to    infl  in    b 

mdary  vs  ay,  i  h<  »n  of  th< 

be  made  m<  >s1  n\  ailable. 

STour  affection 

W.  \). 

To  M        !  inL  //. 

Ootacamui  ;I. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stanley,     Weha  mydatewill 

fled   from  the  heat   of   Madras,   where  the  temp 
varied  from  82°  at  night  to  98°  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.     The  effect  of  the  change  of  temperature  upon  I 
children  is  very  marked  ;  they  have  picked  up  both  fl< 
and  colour,  and  are  twice  the  boys  they  were  a  month 
ago.     It  is  different,  however,  with  our  servants  ;  v. 
obliged  to  treat  them  as  exotic-,  to  clothe  them  warmly, 
and  watch  over  them  as  hot-house  plants  ;  and,  after  all, 
they  look    miserable  and  pinched.     It  is    by  no  . 
uncommon  to  find  several  very  ill  from  a  change  to  the 
hills  from  the  warm  plains.     Here  we  have  many  English 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a   few  fruits;  yet,  by  rid 
twelve  miles,  I  can  place  myself  in  the  midst  of  pine- 
apples, nutmegs,   cinnamon,   ccc,  in    a   tropical    climate. 
The  south-west  monsoon  blows  heavily  against  us.  bring- 
ing  with  it  a  steady  drizzle,  and  sometimes  heavy  rain  ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  rain  discharges  itself  on  the 
west  face  of  the  hills,  where  from  120  to  180  inches  is 
the  average  downfall  in  three  months,  while  here  we  do 
not  get  more  than  60  inches.     We  have  our  gallop  every 
day,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  sometimes  after  jackal,  sometimes 
merely  exploring.     Luckily  the  ground  is  covered  with  a 
strong  coarse  turf,  upon  which  there  is  no  fear  of  slipping ; 
the  roads,  where  this  is  cut  away,  are  very  greasy  and 
slippery. 

I  am  working  at  various  matters  connected  with  the 
Government  and  the  people  ;  but  I  have  a  hard  fight  with 
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the  authorities  in  England.  They  will  insist  that  every- 
thing which  is  good  for  Englishmen  must  necessarily  be 
good  for  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  thai  men  are  men,  whether 
they  are  black  or  white.  Men  they  are,  it  is  true,  acted 
upon  by  the  same  passions  as  ourselves,  but  acted  upon 
in  a  very  different  manner.  Then,  again,  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  country  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  which  obtain  in  England,  line  labour  is  ludicrous 
cheap  :  it  is  better,  that  i».  cheaper,  in  many  instances  to 
employ  men  instead  of  bullocks,  though  these  cost  but 
little.  Strain  is  useless  here,  as  I  ran  do  everything 
cheaper  by  hand.  Then,  again,  if  people  gel  money,  they 
do  not  speculate  with  it,  or  dream  of  a  savings-bank  ;  they 
purchase  jewels  and  ornaments.  Wilson  and  Sir  Charles 
Tivwlyan  thought  that  it'  money  were  made  cheap,  people 
would  change  their  habits,  and  speculate  like  Englishmen. 
1  am  by  no  mean-  certain,  by  the  way,  that  this  tendency 
to  speculate  is  an  unmixed  good  ;  however,  good  or  bad, 

it  is   an    entire  delusion    to    lane}'  that   the  Hindoo   would 

follow  our  example  ;  the  habits  of  2,000  years  are  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of  The  adhesiveness  to  <»ld  customs  is  one 
of  the  circumstances  which  presses  most  bly  upon  an 

European  when  he  comes  to  this  country.  We.  who 
change  our  habits  almost  every  month,  cannot  conceive 
that  tenacity  of  purpose  which  make-  people  here  cling 
to  what  they  have  been  used  to,  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  appropriateness  oi  the  tool,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  look  at  the  inner  life  of  these  people,  and 
compare  the  existing  state  of  things  with  what  the  Bible 
tells  us  was  the  condition  of  the  East  3,000  years  a 

The  women  go  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  they  grind    the 

meal  in  the  -ana-  hand-mill  which  was  used  in  the  time  of 
Moses ;  no  one  appeal--  to  have  ever  dreamed  of  a  machine 
which  would  cleanse  or  grind  all  the  meal  wanted  for  the 
supply  of  the  village.     The  corn  is  threshed  or  trodden 
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out  by  bullocks ;  they  have  jewels  in  then  •  I  ikmn 

:i   de  crib  -I  by  EzekieL     ^  <  i  tln-c  p 
of  their  customs,   we  believe  will  change  their  bal 
all  of  b   sudden  !     I    am   altogether   incredulous.     We 
Batter  ourselves  thai  they  b  I  with  our  iyst< 

of  government  that  they  would  prefer  that  we — aliens  in 
colour,  language,  customs,  religion — should 
them,  rather  than  one  of  themselves.  Bosh!  How  should 
we  like  Efing  Mumbo  -In  mho.  with  100,000  Africans,  to  set 
up  his  throne  in  London,  and  domine  rus?  (  aly, 
if  they  are  unlike  us  in  many  things,  they  are  like  us  in  this, 
that  they  prefer  their  relatione  to  Strang  rs. 

fours  very  truly, 
W.  D. 

To  Mil    II  yrriby. 

Ootacamu..  ']. 

My  dear  M , — My  letters  to  L are  n ow  d i re 

to  meet  her  on  her  way  out.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  you  a 
sketch  of  our  proceedings  here,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
connection  between  my  journal  to  her,  and  hers  to  you. 
Tell  the  Admiral  that,  as  I  was  ordering  some  guns  for 
myself  from  Nixon,  of  Newark,  I  have  told  my  brother  to 
get  an  additional  double-barrel  for  Willy.  You  may 
think  that  an  order  for  guns,  in  the  plural,  is  rather  ex- 
cessive ;  but  were  you  to  see  the  mode  in  which  we  issue 
forth,  your  surprise  would  cease.  We  go  out  in  parties 
of  from  six  to  twelve,  each  man  having  with  him  a  couple 
of  shikarries  or  huntsmen  ;  or,  if  he  cannot  afford  this, 
he  has  two  gun  coolies,  or  common  labourers,  to  carry 
his  guns,  that  is,  generally,  a  double-barrelled  gun  and 
ditto  rifle.  We  proceed  some  miles  on  horseback  to  our 
ground,  having  sent  on  before  us  dogs,  beaters,  guns,  &c., 
and,  above  all,  some  luncheon.  When  we  have  large 
covers  to  beat,  we  employ  eighty  to  a  hundred  beaters, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  dogs,  if  we  can  get  them.     Still  you 
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may  say,  why  so  many  guns  P  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
a  variety  of  game:  we  have  a  chance  of  hares,  jungle- 
fowl,  peacock  ;  and  these  we  must  fire  at  with  Bhot.  We 
have  sambur  or  elk,  jungle-sheep  (another  kind  ofde 
and  ibex,  and  perhaps  bison;  for  these  we  want  ball.  We 
have  also  a  chance  of  a  tiger,  or  a  leopard,  and  for  these 
we  want  several  balls.  For  instance,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  1  went  out  early,  rode  about  eight  miles, 
wounded  a  sambur,  shot  a  hare,  missed  a  black  monkey. 
The  party  came  home  with  one  deer,  one  hare,  and  one 
monkey.  Aj  we  were  riding  homeward  about  Biz  o'clock, 
were  Btopped  by  a  *  Burgher,'  or  one  of  the  agricultural 
immunity,  who,  with  frantic  gestures,  pointed  to  one  of 
his  oxen,  which,  he  Baid,  had  just  been  killed  by  a  tiger. 
There  was  the  ox  lying  dead  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  but 
where  was  the  tiger?  He  had  gone  into  a  -mall  patch  of 
jungle,  from  whence  he  would  issue  at  night,  and  make 
his  meal  comfortably.  We  had  no  guns,  it  was  late,  and 
we  were  riding  home  Fast,  bo  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  promise  the  man  to  come  out  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  finish  oil"  the  tiger,  who  would  probably 
himself  so  as  not  to  be  desirous  t  >  go  far  after  Bupper. 
Eight  of  us  accordingly  started  early  yesterday  morning, 
it  to  our  ground  pretty  quickly,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
c  >nsideration,  took  our  places  in  pai  .  as  to  command 
all  the  ground  around  the  jungle.  The  tiger  had,  as  was 
>ected,  dragged  the  ox  into  the  jungle,  and.  having 
'•'Jed  himself,  had  sneaked  off  toa  quiet  sp  >t  to  digest  his 
supper.     The  place  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  owner 

the  OX,  who  had  been  On  tin    watch  all  night,  and  had 
no  intention  of  allowing   the    brute  who  had    taken    BUCh 

liberties  with  his  herd  to  get  off  Bcot  free.     We  began  to 
beat  the  jungle ;  a  number  of  natives  with  drums  threw 

3  into  the  jungle  in  trout  of  them,  and  the  dogs  1 
all  the  bushes,  but  do  tiger  made  his  appearance.      I 

ound,  which  turned  out  to  b     ;  which 
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i Ik-  tiger  had  eaten   I  and  I 

then  looked  about,  and  conjectured  that  he  bad 

about  ;i  quarter  of  ••!  mile  over  a  hill  to  ••!  small  jungle; 

and  accordingly  proceeded  to  beat  t  hi-.  Aft 

out  dashed  a  leopard,  at  which  no  fewer  than  ten  b 

were  fired.      These  turned  him  back  into  theji 

he  foolishly  went  up  a  tree,  from  which  he  v. 

by  .'i  ball,  or  rather  balf-a  dozen.  II'-  then  took  refuge  in  .*t 

patch  of  jungle  covering  tin-  two  sides  and  bottom  of  a  small 

nullah  or  ravine — itwas  nol  more  than  thirty  3 

—  and  from  this  lie  would  not  move.   Thai  1 

very  evident,  for  he  damaged  some  dogs  which  venttu 

too  near  him,  and  made  himself  heard  occasionally  by  a 

savage  growl.   The  question  was  how  to         it  him?    We 

tried  t<>  fur  al  tin1  -pot  from  whence  the  growls  came,  I 

this  produced  no  effect     We  then  tried  to  -t-t  6re  to  the 

jungle, but  it  would  not  burn.     At  last  a  I  lolonel  II . 

who  showed  more  pluck  than  the  rest       us,  went  down. 
with  two  shikarriesin  front  of  him,  to  open  the  bush  and 
enable  him  to  get  a  sight  of  the  leopard.     lie  caughl 
glimpse  of  him,  and  fired  a  ball ;  this  was  replied  to  by  a 
roar,  which  frightened  the  shikarries,  who,  jumping  back, 

upset  Colonel  II and  ran  over  him,  setting  a  number 

of  others  running  also  :  they  all  thought  the  animal  wj  - 
after  them.  Another  shot,  however,  from  a  shikarri 
whose  e}'es  were  better  than  ours,  finished  the  animal,  and 
we  brought  him  home  in  triumph.  We  were  obliged  to 
have  him  watched,  or  the  Burghers  would  have  cut  off  his 
whiskers  and  claws  as  amulet-.  We  also  brought  in  an 
old  wild  boar  which  was  shot  afterwards.  The  leopard 
is  much  smaller  than  the  tiaer,  but  is  said  to  show  more 
fiedit  when  wounded ;  and  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  of  the 
unpleasant  sound  of  his  roar  when  near  ;  for  I  was  crossing 
the  nullah,  in  order  to  see  whether  I  could  not  look  down 
upon  him  from  the  other  side,  when  I  heard  a  roar  ap- 
parently not  a  yard  from  my  ear.     I  was  up  the  opposite 
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bank  in  an  instant.     This  is  a  long  explanation  of  the 
necessity  of  having  several  guns.     1  do  not   intend,  how 
ever,  bo  get  in  the  way  of  either  tiger  or  elephant 

September  8. — Tel]  the  Admiral  that  I  killed  a  fine 
Bambur  yestenday  ;  a  fellow  much  larger  than  a  red  deer. 
I  Bat  for  two  hours  waiting  patiently  while  the  dogs  and 
beaters  were  working  down  a  large  cover;  and  at  Last 
myshikarri  touched  me,  and  pointed  to  a  spot,  whispering 
'Stagsarel1  1  saw  nothing  at  first,  but  at  last  1  made 
out  a  pair  ofhorns  moving  about  ;  after  a  little  time  the 
stag  moved  forward  eight  or  ten  yards,  and  I  then  fired  a 
little  below  what  1  guessed  to  be  his  head,  and  hit  bim  in 
the  chest  He  plunged  round,  and  I  gave  him  another 
hall  in  the  hind  quarter  ;  he  got  about  fifty  yards  into  the 
wood,  and  there  the  Bhikani  came  up  with  him  and 
finished  him.  I  brought  his  head  home;  he  looked  a 
monster  when  on  the  ground.  T  am  going  ofF  to-morrow 
for  two  or  three  days  to  a  distant  part  of  the  district, 
coupling  business  with  pleasure.  But  this  letter  must  go. 
Best  love  to  you  all. 

Y<»ur  affectionate  Brother, 

w.  D. 

To  Miss  Hornby, 

kacranmd,  September  28,  L861. 

My  dear  M , — Since]  sent  off  my  last  letter  to  you, 

I  have  had  a  mixed  exploring  and  shooting  expedition, 
of  which  1  must  give  you  an  account.  We  -tailed  early 
en  Monday,  23,  and  rode  to  our  camp, stopping  occasion- 
ally to  beat  the  sholas  or  woods  near  the  line  of  march. 
We  got  to  our  camp  about  four  o'clock,  and  found  every 
thing  prepared.  1  had  a  subaltern's  tent,  and.  in  order  that 
you  may  form  some  idea  of  how  Bubalterns  are  treated  in 
India.  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  it.     It  was  a  marquee 

i teen  feet  square  in  the  inside,  with  a   closed  passa 
between  the  outer  and   inn<  r   tents,  four   feet   in  width. 
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In  tin  .  in v  bath  i 

and    1 1 1 \  'I.      [nside  1  '   then 

room  for  a  be  I.  table,  di 

and  arm-chai  -.  &  ■  \  the  whole  must  ha  n  a  1" 

at  least  three  cam  >u  may  imagine 

must  follow  an   [ndian  army,     On  Tuesday  rnornin 
were  up  early,  and  on  h<  h  .  in 

order  to  be  ai  the  top  of  Makoon      I  the  m 

from  the  low  country  rose.     We  rode  up  the  valley 
the   Pykara  river  for  two  or  three  mile  -  ing   I 

stream  several  times.     We  then   b<  I   a  s 

by  a  Beriea  of  sharp  zigzags,  and  were  abl  le  up  till 

within  about  three  hundred  feet  of  the  top  of  the  peak. 
Here  we  had  to  dismount,  and  clamber  to  the  .  which 
was  literally  a  peak,  going  sheer  down  on  'he 

depth  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  and  sloping  rapi 
to  the  right  and  left,  as  well  as  on  the  side  by  which  we 
ascended.     The  view  from  the  top  was  indeed  glorious: 
to  the  right,  that  is,  over  the  precipice,  we  looked 
1,500   feet,  into  a  dark  valley,  on   the  opposite   si 
which  rose  a  peak  to  about  the  same  height  as  that  on 
which  we  stood,  having  a  background   of  mountain-  in 
the  distance.     To  the  front — that  is,  facing  westward — we 
had  in  the  foreground  the  two  other  peaks  composing  the 
summit  of  Makoortie,  which  means  three-peaked:  beyond 
these  the   eye   dropped  at  once  into  the  low  country 
Malabar,  more  than  6,000  feet  below  us.   This  was  covered 
with  alternations  of  forest  and  glade,  had  hills  of  peculiar 
shapes  rising  up  from  the  general  level,  was  dotted  about 
with  white  fleecy  clouds  floating  three  thousand  feet  below 
us  ;  and,  in  the  distance,  though  hardly  visible  at  the  time, 
was  the  sea,  some  seventy  miles  away.     We  turned  to  the 
left,  and  there  was  a  total  change  of  scene.     We  looked 
first  over  some  green  slopes  descending  steeply,  and  these 
led  the  eye  down  into  a  deep   and  almost  black  chasm, 
beyond  which  rose  the  scarped  sides  of  a  range  of  hills 
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nearly  as  high  as  thai  on  which  we  Btood,  with  spurs  pro- 
jecting from  them  at  intervals,  the  spaces  <  >r  g<  >rges  between 
these  being  of  the  darkest  purple,  brought  out  more 
Btrongly  by  the  contrast  between  this  background  and  the 
light  fleecy  clouds  floating  halfway  up  the  dopes,  or  the 

white  threads   of  waterfalls  pouring  down    into   the  black 

abyBs  below.  I  never  Baw  such  a  magnificent  Bcene 
before.  The  peak  where  we  stood  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Todas,  «»ne  of  the  hill  tribes  ;  from  the  highest  point  the 
sonl  of  the  defunct  Toda,  accompanied  by  those  of  the 
buffaloes  sacrificed  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  is  supposed 

to  take  its  last  flight,  where  to  1  cannot  Bay.    Tin*  jump  is  a 

grand  one.     Three  of  our  party  commenced  sketching 
this  scene,  but  it  is  one  to  which  pencil  and  brush  can 
hardly  do  jus  tic        We  had  our  breakfast  at  the  bas< 
the  actual  peak,  and  intended  to  return  by  another  route 
to  the  point  where  we  began  to  ascend,  but  the  mist  came 

up  BO  thick  from  the  low  country  that  we  were  glad  to 
get  into  the1  zigzag  path  by  which  we  came  up. 

My  brother  and  1  started  the  next  morning  early  to 

look  after  some  ibex  ;  and  after  a  Ion--  stalk,  I  was  de- 
luded into  going  down  a  steep  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which 

our  shikarries  had  seen  a  herd.  Thegoingdown  waseasy 
enough,  though,  as  we  had  to  keep  «  ul  of  view  of  the 
animals,  we  had  to  slip  down  on  our  hacks.  At  last  1 
Was  planted  behind  a  rock,  and  there,  not  twenty  yards 
from  me,  was  an  animal  like  a  horned  sheep,  lying  on  a 
tlat  rock.  I  fired,  of  course  in  a  hurry,  and  missed  him! 
fired  the  second  barrel  a-  he  darted  oil"  and  missed  him 
again!  Just  fancy,  all  this  labour  for  nothing  1  and  just 
fancy  the  intense  disgust  of  the  shikarri ;  but,  above  all, 
picture  t<>  yourself  my  face  when  I  looked  back,  and  saw 
the  hill  up  which  t  had  to  clamber,  rising  1,500  fe  t 
above  me!  [was  thoroughly  beat  before!  g  >t  to  the  top, 
and  was  only  too  glad  toget  <>'i  my  horse  and  ride  home. 
We  returned  here  on  Thursday,  and  found  the  children 
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with  Colour  in   their  cheeks,  and  fal  i  II.     I   shall 

keep  them  up  here  till  November  1 .  that  L may  I 

:i  chance  of  i hem  in  g< ""1  lool 

Sour  affection 

W.  I). 

To  Lord  Elgin, 

Ml. 

My  dear  Lord, — Will  you   allow  me  to 
you  on  your  appointment  to  the  Governoi  I        ralship 
India,  and  to  express  the  gratification  which  it  will 
me  to  work  out  in  the  Madras  Presidency  tho»  ral 

political  arrangements  which  you  may  consider  1  ted 

to  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  great  empin 

I  trust  thai  you  will,  on  your  way  to  Calcutl 
Madras,  and  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  talking  << 
with  you  sundry  subjects,  as  to  which  my  views  dii 
from  those  of  my  predecessor;  and  with  reference  to  i 
of  which  at  least  (the  location  of  Europeans  in  India),  I 
am  almost  afraid  that  I  am  at  issue  with  the  Government 
— I  mean  as  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  settlement 
of  Europeans  in  India.     I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  _ 
demand,  at  present,  for  the  introduction,  as  it  is  termed, 
British  capital  and  British  science — two  very  useful  articl  3, 
certainly,  and  if  they  could  be  introduced  without  the  in- 
cumbrance of  the  owners  it  would  be  very  well :  but  the 
fact  is,  as  soon  as  you  encourage  the  settlement  of  any  num- 
ber of  them,  they,  as  was  the  case  with  the  indigo-plant*    s, 
get  into  trouble  with  the  natives,  and  then  call  upon  the 
Government  for  assistance.     I  have  a  number  of  coffee- 
planters  in  the  hills,  and  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  after  listening  to 
their  complaints,  ordered  that  the  whole  country  should  be 
surveyed,  that  large  sums  of  money  should  be  expended 
upon   roads,  looking   upon    it  as   a   step  in  the  way   to 
what  he  termed  Anglo-Indian  colonisation.     The  result  of 
these  measures  has  been  an  outlay  considerably  in  advance 
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of  tlif  receipts  from  the  coffee  planters,  who  only  pay  I  i 
the  Government  two  rupees  per  acre  upon  the  area  under 
crop.  Should  any  outbreak  occur,  these  men  will  be  a 
Bource  of  weakness  instead  of  strength  to  the  Government ; 
1  Bhall  be  obliged  to  Bend  troops  to  protect  them,  and 
thus  weaken  the  force  disposable  for  active  operations. 
There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  1  wish  yen  to 
contemplate  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India.  My 
experience  has  Bhown  me  that  the  first  step  taken  by 
settlers  in  a  colony  is  to  demand  assistance  from  the 
/eminent,  while  the  second  is  to  claim  political  privi- 
es; that  is,  to  insist  upon  representation!  1  firmly 
believe  that,  with  a  few  scattered  people,  dotted  about 
here  and  there,  engaged  in  mercantile  speculations,  th< 
claims  might  safely  be  ignored,  but  when  we  have  them 
by  hundreds — when  the  Manchester  Cotton  Association 
multiplies  its  transactions,  and  sends  agent  after  agent  to 
India — when  we  have  irrigation  companies,  railway  com- 
panies, &c.  &c,  we  -hall  be  flooded  with  Englishmen  in 
no  way  under  control  of  the  Government,  and  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  withstand  claims  which  will  be  pressed  upon 
the  Government  by  members  of  the  Eouse  of  Commons, 
some  of  whom  may  be  political  fanatics,  but  others  who 
will  merely  wish  to  make  political  capital  for  themselves 
out  of  any  question  which  may  be  mooted  ;  but,  whether 
fanatic  or  trading  politician,  each  and  both  will  be 
fectly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  society  in  India,  or  the 
sration  of  the  measures  which  they  advocate  upon  the 

Indian  people,  the  millions    whom  we  fancy  v.  about 

to  leaven  with  our  very  minute  particle  of  English  yeast. 
1  have  written  more  at  length    than  I  intended,  and  must 
apologise  for  troubling  you ;  but!  have  always  liked 
have  the  views  of  different  mind-  upon  any  given  Bub 

and    1   have   dealt    with   you    a-    I    should    have    wished    to 

treated  myself.  Believ*   me,  yours  very  truly, 

W.   I  >ENISO* 

VOL.  11.  1 
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In  the    umraer  of  1861, 1  I  the 

of  Parliamenl  m  for  tl  blishmenf  of 

the ( Council  of  the  (  tovernoH  (eneral  and  of  tl.    I 
of  the  Presidencies ;  it  was,  of  cou  /lit 

hill   record  opinions;  and  this  I   did  in  a  letter  I 
Secretary  of  State,  bringing  forward  again  myobj< 
to  these  heterogeneous  legislative  bodies,  compos* 
of  officials  and  partly  of  nomine 

I  pointed  out  also  to  SirC.  Wood,  thai  the  .' 
framed  with  such  ingenious  perven  I 

might  almost  Bay  nullify,  the  power  of  the  local  coun 
to  deal  with  local  matters  ;   while  it  yet  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  subj         of  a  mor<  -ml 

character;   so   that    there   would   1      -    m  in 
four  bodies,  three  local  and  one  general,  each  of  wh 
would  have  power  to  legislate  separately  upon  the  s 
subjects. 

Towards  the  end  of  1861,  I  had  to  bring  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  some  correspondence  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  that  of  Madras,  curiously 
illustrative  of  what  I  had  said  a  few  months  before,  s 
ing  how  possible  it  was  for  a  local  legislature  to  taki 
view  altogether  different  from  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  on  a  given  subject,  and  that  a  subject  of  im- 
portance. 

Some  papers  were  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Governor- 
General,  having  reference  to  the  sale  of  waste  land,  and  to 
the  redemption  of  the  existing  land  revenue  or  rent,  at  a 
certain  number  of  year.-' purchase.  I  believe  the  sub 
was  pressed  upon  the  Government  by  English  capitalists, 
who  were  at  that  time  anxious  to  invest  their  money  in 
land  which  would,  they  believed,  yield  them  a  large 
interest  when  cultivated  with  cotton,  sugar,  coffee.  &c. ; 
but  with  this  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  was,  however, 
directed  to  have  a  bill  drawn  up.  giving  effect  to  both 
these  measures,  and  it  behoved  me  to  consider  the  subject 
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carefully.  Now  the  question  of  the  redemption  of  the 
land  revenue  had  beep  referred  to  the  Government  of 
Madras  in  L859  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  had  elicited  a 
distinct  expression  of  opinion  that  such  redemption  would 
be  unadvisable.  I,  too,  had  been  thinking  over  the 
subject  very  carefully  in  connection  with  a  proposal  of 
Colonel  Baird  Smith  to  make  the  existing  money  asset 
ment  perpetual,  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  decidedly  unwise  to  sell  the  assessment  ;  that 
b,  to  enable  the  ryot  to  turn  his  leasehold  into  a  freehold. 
In  the  teeth,  however,  of  this  conviction,  I  was  direct  d 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  t<>  the  principle  <>f  which  both  1  and  the 
members  of  my  Council  were  opposed  J  could,  of  court 
only -end  the  hill  back  to  the  Qovernor-General  with  a 

Statement  of  OUT  Objections,  and  call  the  attention    of    the 

B  cretary  of  State  to  the  necessity  of  defining,  more  strictly 

than  had  been  done,  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  different 

legislative  bodies  and  Governments.  Some  two  years 
afterwards,   further   experience    of    the    tendency    of    the 

incils   to  take   different    views   of  the   same   subj< 
led  to  a  proposal,  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General, 
that  all  attempts  at  legislation  should  be  submitted,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  his  consideration  and  approval     This 
would    have    rendered   the   local    legislation    a    inert'   n<>n- 

entity,  and  the  proposal  was  uot  acceded  to;  but  the 
very  fact  that  such  a  proposal  was  made  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  specimen  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
nation  was  by  no  mean-  faultless. 

While  1  was  on  the  Neilgherries,  in  1861,  several  com- 
plaints were  brought  before  me  by  the  coffee-planters  in 
Wynaad,  a  district  at  the  top  <»f  the  Western  Ghauts,  but 
about  three  thousand  feel  below  the  Neilghi  The 

burden  ^(  these  was  the  want  of  means  of  communi 

n.     The  settlers  required  access  t<>  the   table  lam: 
M\       .   mi  the  one  side,  a-  from  it  they  procured  both 
labour  and  the  means  of  feeding  that  labour;  to  tl. 
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;  i  mii  the  other,  ;i-  from  the  poi i 
shipped  i  heir  produce  for  I  I  and  i 

These  complaints,  while  I  did  my  b  dd  and 

the  planters,  led  me  to  I""!:  closely  into  the  general  qu< 
of  *  Anglo-Indian  Colonisal  ind  to  consider  whether 

it  was  wise  or  nol   to  encourage  it     The  term 
Indian  Colonisation'  is  one  of  those  high-sounding  pi  ir 
which,  as  my  experience  has  shown   m<  .  ally 

used  i"  cover  a  i  attempt  to  deceive  either  individu 
or    the  Government.      En   the  present   case,  the 
was  to  deceive  the  Government     There  was  no  a 
at  'colonisation,'  properly  so  called;  the  English  capi- 
talists who  invested  their  money  in   indig 
plantations  were  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  col 
but  merely  men  seeking  a   profitable  investment  for  I 
money  lying  dead  on  their  hands.      The  bait  held  oul 
attract  the  Government  was  the  idea   that,  by  e 
such  persons  facilities  for  the  investment   of  capital 
these  undertakings,  a    nucleus  would  be  formed,  round 
which    might    be    gathered   an    European  population 
population  upon   whom  dependence  might  be  placed  in 
ca<e  of  any  difficulty  or  outbreak  like  that  of  1857. 

I  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  for  1  could  not 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these  detached  plantati 
would  be  an  element  of  weakness,  and  not  of  strength  ; 
that,  instead  of  helping  the  Government  and  band  _ 
together  to  maintain  themselves,  the  Government  would 
have  to  detach  troops  to  secure  them  from  insult.  It  ifl 
true  that  the  introduction  of  European  capital  into  a 
country  like  India,  where  money  is  dear,  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  and  the  active  brain  of  the  European 
would  also  be  of  use  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  owners  of 
capital  and  brains  congregate  together,  there  is  a  tendency, 
among  Englishmen,  to  corporate  action  ;  and  this  in  India, 
and  other  countries  analogously  situated,  shews  itself,  not 
in  joint  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  district,  but 
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in  pressing  upon  the  Government  claims  for  special  con 
sideration  ;  for  large  outlays  of  money  from  the  general 
revenue  for  making  roads,  &c,  and  for  diminished  pay 
incut,  of  rent  or  land  assessment.  Sly  predecessor  had 
encouraged  these  A.nglo-Indian  colonists,  had  reduced  the 
assessment  in  Wynaad,  had  Bet  on  foot  a  survey  both  of 
land  and  titles,  in  order  to  simplify  to  them  the  process  <  >f 
purchasing  land  from  the  natives;  he  had  also,  at  the 
Neilgherries,  established  a  jiidwt-corporate  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  spending,  not  their  own  money,  but  that  of  the 
(  tovernment.  I  had  to  check  this  tendency,  as  U  ading  to 
a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  as  giving 
help  to  those  who  needed  it  least. 

Another  objection  to  the  extension  of  Anglo  Indian 
colonisation  was,  to  my  mind,  the  tendencj  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen  to  claim  for  themselves  political  privilej 
analogous  to  those  which  they  po — ed  in  England, 
Demands  are  made  for  'representation,'  for  what  they 
choose  to  call  their  inherent  rights  as  Englishmen:  and 
these  claims  find  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  few  members  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  enquire 
whether  the  existence  of  such  right*  isistent  with  the 

peculiar  tenure  by  which  we  hold  possession  of  India. 
They  look  into  these  questions  with  reference  to  the 
claims  of  A  or  B,  and  neglect  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  ; 
and  they  never  dream  of  enquiring  what  took  A  or  B 
into  a  country  where  he  must  have  been  aware  that  he 
could  not  claim  any  political  status. 

After  thinking  over  the  subject  very  carefully,  the 
nclusion  I  came  to  was,  thai  it  would  be  unwise  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  any  number  of  Europeans 
unconnected  with  the  Government,  and  -till  more  unv 
to  give  to  these  -tray  Bheep  any  special  political  status. 
The  natives  we  can  govern  in  the  true  s<  he  word  ; 

they    will    not    ask    to  he    allowed    to   govern    then; 
and   it"  they  are    foolish   enough  to    make   such  a    iv<ji. 
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there  i-  fi   \ ery  ready  and 
able  to  do 

Thi  mnot  be  made  to  I . 

chanU  or  planters  ;  thej  b  natural  tend( 

apon  )i;i .  raiething  to  say  U  \        I  .'it  of  I 

country  in  which  they  i e  ide,  and  when   th 
astride  upon  their  political  hobby,  they  lose  all  c 
tion  For  the  road  on  which  they  ride,  or  fo 
passengers  travelling  along  it.  The  followii 
a  letter  of  Bishop  Eeberto  Charlea  Wynn,  dated  Marc] 
L825,  wiU  corroborate,  to  a  certain  it,  what  I  b 

Baid  above. 

'The  indigo-planters  are   chiefly  confined  to  B 
and  I  have  no  wish  that  their  number  should  incn 
India.     They  arc  always  quarrelling  with  and  o] 
the  natives,  and  have  done  much  in  those  districts  in  whi 
they  abound  to  sink  the  English  character  in  the  natr. 
eyes ;  indeed,  the  general  character  of  the  lower  oi 
Europeans  in  India  is  such  a-  to  show  the  absurdity 
free  colonisation.' 

I  can  fully  bear  out  the  testimony  of  Heber,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  effect  of  inducing  the  English 
settle  largely  in  India  will  be  most  prejudicial  to  the 
peace,  and  I  may  say  also  to  the  prosperity,  of  the  conn: 
as  this  must  be  dependent  upon  the  quiet   submission 
the  people  to  the  Government,  which  can  never  be  the 
case  where  there  is  a  perpetual  blister  in  the  shape 
grumbling  settlers  irritating  the  body  politic. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX 

joi  Rim    to    wbsi    00101 — rbcbptiob     at     nirmiti   ■BninirBntni — 

8AIBBOPPAB    FALLS-    BIBOB    -TBAKBPBB  01    ROBTB    OAHABJ    rO    BOMBAY— 
00BBB8P0BDBH0B     OB     OOBBllTUUOl  LTCISLATIY1    00UB0HB      OBBIM 

—  LOOT   01    mm.   BOl  mi-uim  MABGALOBB      OBBJCAB    M388I0B 

—  sm  i.i.i.   01    I  in:    BBi      OB  0AUS1      BTBBL  WORKS      BB88BBBB  PBOCB88 
BBAXB    BOATS      w  i  \  i i:      QTOPPOBTUBB    \  I  —  i  i    I  ];•  M     \    RA7AB      RBT1 

I"     mm.     KBXL0KBBB1      EL  1PO8BD     PUBLIOATXOB     "i      v     BATUBAI 

BIBT0B1    01    QfDIA— i.vdv    n 's    RBTUBB     i"     MAD]  \i     mm: 

BAB0J7BTTBB    BALL—  PBIBOl    v/i.i.M    J\u— QUTBDI    PABK. 

To  11'.  E.  Denisori)  Esq* 

Calicut,  October  '.',  1861. 

.Mv   D£AB  Willy,     We  lefl  Ootacamund  early   on    the 
morning  of  the  7th  on  a  trip  to  the  west   coast.     We 

breakfasted  at   Coonoor,  went   down   the  ghaut   in    the 

*  i 

afternoon,  getting  into  our  transits  a1  the  bottom,  and 
reached  the  Collector's  house  at  Coimbatore  about  half-past 
eleven  at  night.  We  lefl  Coimbatore  the  next  morning, 
having  to  go  about  four  miles  to  the  station,  and  we  Btarted 
by  train  at  half-past  eleven  for  the  west  coast.  The  road 
for  about  twenty  miles  was  over  a  very  ban-  country; 
to  the  Bouth  there  was  a  brown  plain  extending  some 
forty  miles  to  a  range  of  hills  which  form  the  continuation 
of  the  Western  Ghauts;  to  the  north,  at  a  Bhort  distance, 
rosea  very  marked  and  peculiar  range  of  hills,  varied 
both  in  form  and  colour,  but  exhibiting  very  scanty 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  soil.  The  rock  of  which  th< 
are  composed  is  gneiss,  tilted  up  at  a  very  high  angle,  I 
smooth  and  bare,  while  in  the  i  s,  w  ; 

the  ed  the  strata  collect  the  water,  then         >il  and 

moisture  enough  to  nourish  a  few  l»u-h<  9. 

The  railroad  Was  QOt    Complete    to   the  west  -t  :    W€ 
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had  to  pa      ■  ■  er  o  break  of  about  □  l>ull'  m 

transits,  which  delayed   iu   a   '."""I  deal,  but  v. 
Beypore  about  half  pa  I      &    Tl 
wit  1 1  the  usual  display  of  lights,  flow*       &c    We  had  t<> 
drive  about  ten  miles  to  (  <alicut,  w 
up  our  abode  with  the  Collector.     We  rToss<-<l  the 
on  a  sort  of  rafl  composed  of  two  canoes  lashed  togeth 
the  platform  forming  the  rafl  being 
Fully  decorated   with  chains  of  flov 
elephant's  trappings,  and  tassels  of  cocoa-nut  le 
into  various  shapes.     We  landed  among  a  crowd  ■ 
native  population,  a  mixture  of  Miopias  (Mahometans 
Nairs  (Hindoos),  and.  getting  into  our  carri 
ilu1  road,  for  the  whole  distance  to  Calicut, 
every  fifty  yards  with  festoons  of*  flowers,  banana  lea1 
and  fruit.  &c,  while  the  whole  population  turned  out, 
some  running  by  the  aide  of  the  ^an:        .  with  tore!    a 
of  dry  cocoa-nut  leaves,  which  they  swung  in  a  most 
reckless  wayamongst  each  other's  legs  and  light  cotton  or 
muslin  garments,  others  performing  all  sort-  of  antics.    As 
some  fell  out,  others  took  their  places,  and  the  effect  i 
that  of  a  continuous  crowd  for  nearly  ten  miles.     I  I 
no  conception  that  the  Mahometan,  whom  one  is  apt  to 
consider  a  very  staid,  sober  person,  could  cut  such  capers 
as  some    of  the  Moplas   did.     To-day  I  have  had   the 
principal  officers  of  the  district  with  me  ;  to-morrow  I  have 
a  durbar,  when  the  natives  are  to  present  themselves.    We 
embark    to-morrow    evening    on    board    a    Government 
steamer,  which  is  lying  off  Calicut,  and  sail  up  the  coj  si 
to  Sedashegur,  which  we  expect  to  reach  on  Saturday. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

W.  D. 
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To  F.  G.  Di  ///>"//.  Esq. 

.  <  I  tobei  12,  L861. 

My  dear  Prank, — We  embarked  at  Calicut  on  the  10th, 
the  vessel,  a  small  Government  steamer,  lying  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  in  five  fathoms  water  with 
a  very  muddy  bottom.  We  had  a  pleasant  run  up  here 
of  about  thirty  h\  hours,  sea  calm,  sea  breeze  decently 
cool.  We  got  here  before  daybreak.  All  was  clear  out- 
Bide  the  Heads,  but  as  soon  as  we  passed  these  we  plungi  'I 
into  a  sea  of  fog,  through  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  our  way  to  the  anchorag       The '  1  .'  which  is 

to  take  us  hack,  was  lying  iii  the  ha}-,  as  also  a  surveying 
vessel,  which  had  been  left  here  during  the  whole  of  the 
Bouth-west  monsoon,  in  order  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the 
place.  The  captain  of  this  craft  did  n<>t  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  comfort  <>r  safety  of  hi-  position.  Bedashegur 
is  ;i  sort  of  bay  formed  by  the  projection  of  Carwar  Head, 
a  hold  promontory  extending  about  two  miles  beyond  the 
genera]  line  of  the  coast.  There  is  deep  water — that  is,  from 
four  to  five  fathoms— close  along  the  north  rid  I  arwar 
Head,  the  ground  of  which  rises  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  pretty  steeply,  I  fancy  that  at  Borne  no 
very  distant  period  Carwar  was  an  island,  for  the  land 
connecting  it  with  the  coast  is  quite  low;  indeed,  it  is 
nothing  hnt  a  -and  hank  rising  a  tew  feet  :ih<  >ve  the  sea,  and 

planted  with  COCOa-nut    tie,  There  are  a  few  islands  t<> 

seaward,  hnt  these  are  ton  -mall  t<>  afford  shelter  to  vessels 
linst  the  action  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  or  to  break 
in  any  way  the  heavy  Bea  which  rolls  in  upon  the 
for  the  three  or  four  months  during  which  this  lasts.  The 
captain  of  the  surveying  vessel  had  anchored  as  near  the 
north  shore  of  Carwar  Head  as  he  could,  but  the  wind 

ired  about,  sometimes  eddying  through  the  Lrap  bet 
the  head  and  the  main  land,  sometimes  Dg  northing 
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into  it,  and  whistling  round  the  head,  bringing  with  i 
ii.i  i y  shoi  i  -'i  u  hich  broke  about  acabl 
of  him.     Bad  In    ground  tackle  failed,  he  must  hi 
on  shore  ;  for  he  could  not  I  the  islands  out- 

Bid*      v.  •  he  had  held  out ;  but  he  told  me  that  I 

oming  in  before  the  gale,  and  luffing  up  I 
into  the  anchorage,  had  been  caught  in  th<   I      gh  of  I 

.  and  gone  bodily  on  Bhore.  I  had  repoi  I 
attempt  to  make  this  place  a  harbour  upon  I 
the  plans  which  were  sent  to  me.     I  am  j 
that  I  came  here,  and  have  satisfied  myself  on  the  spot, 

i hut  this  opinion  was  a  correct  one.    B and  I  are  livi 

in  a  chupper,  or  cottage  run  up  with  ham! 
nut  leaves;  the  froul  is  open  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  it  is 
much  cooler  than  a  tent.     The  rest  of  the  party — con- 
sisting  of  Commodore   Wellesley,  the  Hon.  Mr.    1 
and   two  of  the  staff  of  Sir  Q       _  ■  Clerk,  the  Collector, 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  his  daughter,  and  my  own  compan 
— were  similarly  accommodated,  or  had  tents  ;  while  one 
large  tent,  looking  out  to  seaward  and   open  to  the  E 
breeze,  was  our  sitting  and  dining  room. 

Gairsoppah  Falls,  October  17. — We  left  Sedashegui 
on  the  14th,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  ran  down  the 
coast,  about  forty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  at  Honore,  where  we  arrived  about  four 
o'clock.  We  sent  off  our  servants  and  baggage  at  once, 
proposing  to  follow  in  the  evening,  and  to  pull  up  the  river 
about  twenty-six  miles  during  the  night  ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  the  boatmen  objected  to -cross  the 
surf  in  the  dark,  so  we  could  not  start  till  the  morning. 
We  ^ot  off  about  five  o'clock,  and  found  no  surf  to  signify ; 
and,  on  seeing  the  river,  I  was  very  glad  that  we  had  not 
lost  such  beautiful  scenery  by  going  up  during  the  night. 
There  was  pretty  ground  on  the  banks,  partially  cleared  in 
places,  and  dotted  about  with  cocoa-nut  trees  ;  while  from 
time  to  time  we  caught  a  sight  of  a  high  range  of  hills  in 
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the  distance.  We  stopped  to  breakfast  in  a  cocoa-nut 
grove,  and  quenched  our  thirst  with  fresh  cocoa-nut  milk, 

which  was  COol,  and  by  DO   means   bad  when  mixed  with 

a  little  sherry.  We  found  the  boats  rather  hot,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  protection  of  a  sort  of  after-cabin ;  but  about 
ten  o'clock  the  sea  breeze  caught  us  up,  and  enabled  us 
in  make  use  of  a  sort  of  square  sail,  both  accelerating  our 

movements   and    cooling    OS.       We    reached    the    end    of 

our  navigation  about  one  o'clock,  landing  at  the  site  of 
a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  some  years  bet'., re 

been  swept  away  by  fever.      W'e  there  found  *  mimeheeb; 

or  hammocks,  slung  upon  bamboos,  ready  for  us,  and 

we  had  no  wish  t<>  remain  longer  than  Q<  .  v  in  a  pi. 

with  such  a  character,  we  started  at  on<  The  mun- 
eheel  i-  fairly  comfortable  when  you  are  once  in,  but  the 
tting  in  is  a  feat  requiring  no  inconsiderable  agility. 
The  hammock  is  slung  so  near  to  the  pole  that  Bitting  is 
impossible,  and  one  has  to  wriggle  in  sideways  and  lie 
prostrate.  There  is  a  Bort  of  cover  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
and  one  is  carried  by  four  men,  who  are  relieved  by  four 

Others  from  time  to  time,  eight  being  the  number  attached 

to  each  muncheeL  These  men  carried  as  up  the  ghaut, 
a  distance  of  twenty  mile-,  with  a  rise  of  1,800  feet,  in 
little  more  than  six  hours;  and  we  got  to  our  bungalow 

and  tent-,   just   above    the    falls,    by    eight    o'clock,  having 

stopped  for  half  an  hour  on  the  way  to  have  some  I 
and  rest  our  bearers. 

We  -Mi  on  our  arrival  a-  good  a  sight  of  the  falls  as 

the  li'jiit  of  the   moon  would  admit  of;    but  next  morning 

early  we  went  across  the  river  above  the  falls,  and  break- 
fasted under  an  arbour  which  had  been  constructed  at 

Spot  from  which  there  was  a  glorious  view  <  T  all  four 
falls.      The   main,   or   'Bajah'    fall,  drop-  clear   820  feet  ; 

tlie  next,  or  the  '  Roarer,'  rushes  down  a  sloping  a 

about    250    feet,   and   then   drop-   into  the  pool  which 
LVea    die    water   of   the   main    tall.      The   third,  or  the 
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sket,'  i  .  if  anythi  little  higher  than  th< 

fall,  bul   it   doec   n< >'  ic     ■    t>  and  is 

broken  again  \\  n ek       The  fourth,  or  •  I  m-lie,' 

i    split    by  projectin  i  ral   lit 

which  fall  gently  in  wreaths  of  mist. 

In  the  height  of  the  monsoon  the  whole  four  bile 
merged  into  one,  and  a   grand  right  it  must  be  to 
body  of  water  .-it  least  300  yards  in  width  precipitated  i 
such  a  deep  chasm.     Below  the  fall  the  rii  zed 
in  between  rock-,  and  must  be  a  boiling  cauldron  dui 
the  \\ct  season.     The  rock  over  which  tl           r  turn 
is  a  hard  gneiss,  tilted  up  at  a  high  angle;  the  stratifi 
tion  is  very  marked,  and  here  and  there  the  water  find 
soft  bed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ;  Roarer,' and  work-  it 
along  it.     It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  I     get      right 
of  the  falls  from  such  a  distance  as  would  enable  one  I  i 
form  any  idea  of  the  height;  one  is  obliged  to  look  at 
them  from  a  point  so  near  that,  whether  one  looks  up  or 
down,  the  foreshortening  does  away  with  the  idea  of  height 
or  depth.  We  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  attempting 
to  descend  to  get  a  sight  from  below,  and  were  almost 
inclined  to  make  the  attempt,  in  spite  of  what  we  heard 
of  the  leeches  which  swarmed  among  the  wet  grass  and 
shrubs,  when  the  account  of  a  herd  of  bison,  at  a  distai 
of  two  miles,  settled  the  question  for  us.  and  induced  us 
to  get  our  guns  and  start  off  in  search  of  them.     The  two 
miles  kept  extending  till  they  reached  five,  and  the  herd 
of  bison  diminished,  till  it  got  to  one  solitary  bull.     How- 
ever, we  got  up  to  him  at  last,  and  having  posted  our 
party  so  as  to  ensure  a  shot  to  some  one,  the  men  began 
to  beat.   After  a  time  the  bison  came  out,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  me,  and  about  fifteen  from  V ,  my  aide- 
de-camp.     I  fired  and  missed  him,  but  V fired  both 

barrels,  and  certainly  hit  the  animal  hard.  He  managed, 
however,  to  keep  on  his  legs,  and  got  off  for  the  night  at 
all  events ;  though,  as  some  men  were  set  upon  his  track, 


BISON, 

they  may  come  up  with  and  finish  him.  Bisons  are  - 
to  have  been  Been  twenty-one  bands,  or  seven  feet,  high 
in  the  withers;  but  I  do  not  think  thai  ours  was  above 
fifteen  hands;  I  could  only  see  a  Borl  of  brownish-grey 
mass  as  big  as  a  borse  when  1  fired.  We  got  back  to  the 
bungalow  about  six  o'clock,  very  tired.    In  the  evening  we 

let    down  some   blue    lights   and  bundles  of   blazing  straw 

in  front  of  the  large  fall,  which  lighted  it  up  beautifully. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

W.  D. 

To  Sir  Georgi  (  fori.1 

total  15,  1861. 

My  dear  sir  G<  .1  must  steal  an  hour  or  so  from 
Sunday  to  write  to  you  upon  certain  matters  connected 
with  this  place,  and  upon  one  or  two  other  subjects  which 
1  have  discussed  with  Frere.  I  am  sorry  thai  you  were 
unable  to  meet  me  here,  and  .-till  more  that  you  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  doctors.  I  feel  certain  thai  a  few  weeks 
in  the Neilgherries  would  set  yon  up,  and  should  I  not  be 
there,  my  house,  &c.,  is  quite  at  your  disposal.  From 
Beypi  >re  now  you  can  reach  I  loimbatore  easily  in  one  day  ; 
the  next  day  would  take  you  to  Ootacamund.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  think  that  you  had 
benefited  by  such  a  trip. 

Now  for  Sedashegur.  JTou  will  have  heard  from  the 
commodore  and  from  Captain  Fraser  the  facta  relative  to 
the  silting  up  of  the  harbour,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
wind  and  sea  during  the  monsoon  months.  A  personal 
inspection  of  the  place  has  convinced  me  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  ( Government  to  commence 
any  large  works  under  the  idea  thai  this  might  be  mi 
a  place  of  great  traffic.  In  the  first  place,  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  are  of  a  character  which  it  would  be  im 
possible  to  surmount,  unless  at  a  cost   far  ling  that 

1  Governor  of  Doml 
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which  b  ( I         imenl  would 

in  the      '     i'l   place,  the  traffic  to  and  from  tin-  pis 

Bhul  in   afl    it    it    by  mountain-,  would    n<-<:<-~ arily  l>< 

limited,     A  «rould  carry  off  all  tip 

produce,  and  fewer  still  would  bring  to  thie  p 
articles  which  the  people  in  the 

Mr.  II is  one  of  those  men   who,  in  dealing 

large  concerns,   cannot    condescend   to   the  minutiae  of 
arithmetic  ;  and  is  disposed  to  think  that  D  tton 

will  conic  down  in  quantities  sufficient  to  freight  a  Be 
but  a  Little  consideration  will  -how  tin-  la!  lacy  of  this.  An 
acre  of  cotton  will  yield,  perhaps,  fifty  pounds  of 
cottony    that  is,  forty-five   acres    will    produce   a   1 
45,000  acres  will  load  a  ship,  450,000  acres  will  1- 
ten   ships.     Now   it   may   be,  though    I    doubt,   it.  tl    I 
Dharwar  will  yield  this  quantity  ;  but  when  the  cultivation 
extends  over  such  an  area  as  this,  the  chances  are  that  it 
Avill  be  found  cheaper  to  take  a  portion  of  the  prod 
to  some  other  port.     In  fact,  each  shipping  place  on  the 
coast  is  the  receptacle  of  the  produce  of  a  ion   of 

country   varying   in  size    in   proportion    to  the    faci. 

of  transport.     I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  II as 

to  the  wants  of  the  company,  and  the  best  mode  of  meet- 
ing them ;  and  I  will  see  that  these  are  at  once  provided 
for  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  in  any  way  reasonable.  N  -  to 
the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  this  district,  or  a  p  - 
tion  of  it,  to  Bombay.  This,  as  I  told  you  before,  is 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  members  of  my  Council,  and 
since  I  have  been  on  the  spot,  and  have  heard  the  reasons 
which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  it,  I  confess  I  am 
quite  disposed  to  agree  with  them.  Nothing,  it  appears 
to  me,  would  justify  such  a  severance  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  people  and  those  to  whom  t" 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  up,  but  some  veiy  special 
necessity  ;  here  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necess 
at  all.  Mr.  H ,  it  is  true,  says  that  his  communications 
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with  the  Government  will  be  facilitated  if  Bombay  is  to  be 
his  place  of  reference;  but  I  cannot  think  thai  the  con- 
venience (if  indeed  if  be  a  convenience)  of  a  Bingle 
merchant  or  firm  Lb  to  overbalance  the  wishes  and  the 
convenience  of  the  population  at  large:  besides,  as  1  said 

to  Mr.   II yesterday,  what  communication  can  the 

members  of  a  Manchester  firm  have  to  make  to  the  (  tevern- 
ment?  I  have  hundreds  of  merchants  dotted  about  the 
country,  and  they  never  find  it  necessary  to  bother  me 

with  their  private  aflairs.     1  am  afraid  thai  Mr.  11 , 

big  with  the  idea  thai  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  will  be  delivered  of  a  variety 
of  crude  Bchemea  based  upon  the  principle  of  encoura 
menl  to  cotton,  thai  is  j  Han,  very  much  at  variance 
with  those  which  were  advocated  by  bis  principals  when 
they  fought  against  protection.  The  further  he  is  from 
the  seal  of  Government  the  better,  for  the  ( tovemment  at 
all  events. 

Now  as  to  the  Legislative  Council.  I  had  written 
'representative,1  L  Buppose  as  a  Borl  of  foreshadowing  of 
that  to  which  these  Legislative  experiments  would  tend. 
1  talked  over  with  Prere  and  my  principal  secretary  the 
replies  to  be  returned  to  the  queries  submitted  by  the 

vernor  < General.  A-  to  the  time  of  meeting,  we  agreed 
that  December,  or  thereabouts,  would  answer  our  purp  i 

decided  that  the  Council  should  not  >it  permanently, 
but  :alled  together  when  wanted;  we  sketched  out 

some  of  the  general  rules  or  standing  orders,  and  came 

an  understanding  as  to  the  number  of  members,  &e. 
There  arc  however,  one  or  two  matters  as  to  which  1 
should  wish  to  have  your  view-.     Prere  think-  thai   \ 
arc  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  natives,  but  he  d< 
not  profess  to  speak  with  authority.     My  idea  is  thai  the 
introduction  of  the  native  clement   can  do  o  Land 

may  d«>  much  harm.     Prere  ad\  it  under  lea 

that,  as  the  natives  musl  rule  the  country  sometime  or 
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another,  we  had  better  begin  to  teach  them  to  do  bo.     1 

e  quite  the  contrary  view;  we  have  won  * 
by  the  sword,  and   I    see  no  reason   why  lould  i 

retain  il  by  the  same  means,  and  govern  it.    As  to  ind 
ni'j  the  native*   to  carry  on  the  anient  under  o 

supervision,  I  should,  I  confess,  have  a  very  much  lo* 
(•pinion  of  them  than  I  have  (and  i  have  by  no  meant 
high  one)  were  they  to  submit  for  an  in-taut  to  our  n 
did  they  see  any  chance  of  getting  rid  of  it.     Bo  while  I 
would  train  and  educate  them,  I  would  not  put  p 
into  their  hands,  or  trust  them  beyond  what  is  n<         . y. 
I  do  not  want,   therefore,  to  have  a  native  in  my  CounciL 
He  may  be  able  to  speak  English,  but  he  cannot  div< 
himself  of  the  idea  that  lie  is  not  in  his  place,  that  he 
only  there  on  tolerance,  that,  in  fact,  his  p;  a  a 

quasi- representative  of  India  is  but  a  sham.  The  next 
question  is  as  to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  con- 
sultations. I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  this.  Give,  if  you 
like,  full  reports  of  proceedings ;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
change  the  character  of  our  deliberative  bod  v.  and  to 
make  it  a  sort  of  debating  society  ;  neither  do  I  think 
that  it  would  harmonise  with  the  position  of  a  Governor, 
were  he  to  discuss  questions  with  his  Council  under  the 
eyes  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  public.  Constituted 
as  the  Council  will  be,  especially  if  natives  are  admitted, 
the  colloquial  form  of  discussion  will  be  by  far  better 
suited  for  the  conduct  of  business  than  that  which  will 
prevail  if  the  public  are  to  be  present,  and  men  speak, 
not  to  the  president,  but  to  the  editors  of  newspapers.  I 
think  these  are  the  main  points  at  issue  at  present.  It  is 
so  desirable  that  we  should  act  together,  and  upon  one 
principle,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  your  views  if 
possible  ;  so  pray  let  me  know  them.  Trusting  that  this 
will  find  you  in  better  health, 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 


I  TRANSFER  OF   WORTH  0  U  \i;  L  i-» 

The  result  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  tran 
of  North  Canara  to  the  Bombay  Government  was  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  district  was  bo  handed  over,  and 
the  works  for  the  conversion  of  the  bay  into  a  harbour, 
and  a  safe  shipping  and  landing  place  for  goods,  were 

undertaken  by  tha  xnment  energetically.  M  r.  1 1 , 

too,  as  the  representative  and  agent  of  the  Cotton  Supply 
A.sso<  iation,  selected  the  spot  as  a  Borl  of  head-quarters, 

and  commenced  his  share  of  the  work  at  once     He  - 

> 

land  from  the  Government  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  as  lie 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  additional  mile  or  so  of  road,  & 
which  would  have  been  required  to  take  the  cotton 
to  Carwar  Bead  by  the  side  of  the  deep  water;  he  got 
out  machinery  for  cleansing  and  packing  cotton,  and  he 
began  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  two  parties  al  work  upon  the 
joint  scheme  soon  found  that  their  interests  did  not  har- 
monize.    Mr.  II and  the  company  wished  to  get  a 

rapid  return  for  their  outlay;  the  Government,  finding 
it-elf  called  upon  to  complete  a  liiucli  larger  undertaking 
than  it  had  calculated  upon,  and  to  finish  it  oil*  rapidly, 
began  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  made  a  cat's  paw  of.  It 
found  that  the  revenue  of  the  district  which  had  been 
transferred  from  Madras  was  but  a  mere  trifle  when  com 
pared  with  the  outlay  it  was  called  upon  to  make,  and  it 
began  to  question  the  propriety  of  most  of  the  details  of 
the  scheme,  and,  inferentially,  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
itself.  Fevers  of  a  very  malignant  character  decimated 
the  labourers  brought  in  to  make  the  road  up  the  ghaut 
to  the  high  land  of  Dharwar,  and.  under  the  influence 
these  various  causes,  the   works   progressed    Inn    slowly. 

It  was  found  that,  owing  to   Mr.  II 's  preferenc 

the  main  land,  a  long  jetty   was  required  to  enable  I 
•nil  in  be  placed  even  on  board  boats,  so  that   when   I 
India   in    1806,  the  work   so  energetically   talked 
ami  arranged  in  1861   wafl  a-  yet  in  its  infancy,  and    I  am 

Ynl,.    II.  K 
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led  to  under  tand  now  thai  the  buildinj  mt 

of  the  a    ociation  have  b  Id  for  ■  un 

— in  fact,  for  next  to  oothii 

To  Sir  Rock  rick  Murchi  on. 

My  dear  Sir  Roderick,-   f   want   your  solution  of 
origin  of  '  gnei  I  [ere  I  am  al  the  i 

<vnt  fall,  820  feel  in  one  Bheer  pitch, 
not  a  greal  deal  of  water  in  th<  and  the 

distinct  tails,  besides  a  few  subsidiary  driblets  ;  but  in  I 
monsoon,  when  the  river  above  is  full,  there  must  be 
body  of  water  three  hundred  yards  wide,  pitching  head- 
long into  a  chasm  of  the  depth  above  mentioned. 
rock  is  gneiss,  tilted  up  at  a  high  angle,  hard  and  angular 
in  appearance,  but  the  water  has  found  soft  parte 
and  there  ;  and  in  several  cases  it  runs  in  cr<  which 

it  has  worn  for  itself.  Now  the  rocks  forming  the  m 
of  the  Neilgherries  are  also  gneiss,  but  there  they  are  in 
many  cases  soft,  almost  in  the  state  of<  with  veins  of 
broken  quartz  here  and  there,  the  quartz  being  angular, 
not  as  if  it  had  been  subject  to  the  rolling  action  of  wal 
There  are,  of  course,  masses  of  a  harder  material ;  I 
where  deep  excavations  are  made,  the  state  of  the  strata 
is  such  as  I  have  described  it.  Now  what  was  the  primi- 
tive state  of  gneiss — hard  or  soft  ?  if  the  latter,  how  1  - 
it  been  hardened  ?  I  came,  above  the  falls,  upon  a  dyke 
of  hard  blue  stone  about  two  feet  in  width,  crossing  the 
line  of  stratification  ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  altered  at  the 
edges  where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  gneiss.  The 
latter,  however,  appeared  to  have  acted  on  the  dyke, 
not  the  dyke  on  the  gneiss.  The  scenery  about  here  is 
beautiful ;  the  hills  angular  in  outline,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  ;  below  the  hills — that  is,  between  them  and  the 
sea — there  are  numerous  low.  flat-topped  hills  composed  of 
4  laterite,'  a  sort  of  vesicular  material  aggregated  by  iron. 
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of  which  it  contains  a  large  quantity;  so  large,  indeed. 
to  admit  ofita  being  worked  as  an  iron  on       When  i 
posed  to  the  air,  the  Burface  of  the  laterite  is  hard,  but  a 
little  below  the  surface  it  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  by  a 
pickaxe,  and  in  this  state  it  is  quarried  extensively  as  a 
building  material,  being  easily  wrought   into  any   form, 
while  a  shoii  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  it  to  about  the 
consistency  of  a  middling  brick.     I  am  writing  hastily, 
I  am  continually  on  the  move,  which  must  be  the  excuse 
for  this  Bhort  interrogate  try  letter. 

fours  \ ery  truly. 

W.   D. 

P.S.-  On  coming  d<  iwn  by  tin*  railway  to  the  west  coast 
we  passed  through  agap  in  the  Western  ( thauts,  about  forty 
miles  'm  width  and  1,200  feet  above  the  Bea.  The  Neil- 
gherries  rise  8,500  feet  to  the  north  ofthis;  the  Anamul- 
lays  6,000  or  7,000  feet  to  the  south.  The  space  between 
is  a  brown  dry  plain.  After  passing  over  about  twenty 
miles  of  this,  on  a  gradual  descent,  we,  all  of  a  sudden, 
plunged  into  the  richest  possible  tropical  vegetation,  th< 
being  no  change  in  the  soil,  ( to  enquiring  into  the  cause 
ofthis,  I  was  told  that  the  line  of  the  jungle  marked  the 
limit  of  the  south-west  monsoon;  but  why  the  monsoon 
should  Btop  there  I  cannot  tell.  People  informed  me  that 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  was  the  amount  of  disputed  territory 
between  moisture  and  drought  ;  that  \  might  stand  at  one 

place,  and    Lret    hut  a    slight    sprinkling  of    rain,  while    a 

movement  westward  of  a  hundred  yards  would  bring  me 
into  a  tropical  downfall.  1  have  seldom  Been  anything 
which  struck  me  ;i>  more  remarkable.  Why  should  not 
the  wind  -weep  the  rain  up  the  plain,  seeing  that  it  h 
brought  it  thus  tarf  1  am  dealing  in  questions,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  these  apparently  trifling  queries  are  m 
difficult  to  answer. 
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/    |    lonel  David      ■'    B.  /.'•  ident^  Hydrabad. 

M  !. 

M\  dear  Sir, — I  have  only  jui 
September  30.     I  bave  been  on  then*  rer  since  the 

[inning  of  this  month,  which  accou 
Many  thanks  for  the  papers  you  have  furnished,  illusti 
the  proceedings  which   you   are  taking  to  give  to  the 
ceded  districts  the  full  benefit  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
Godavery  navigation. 

I  trust  I  have  not  explained  myself  badly  as  to  the 
question  of  the  Toombuddra  Anicut     I  quite  concur  with 
you  in  the  opinion  thai  the  claim  to  utilise  the 
the  river  for  both  hank-  i-  fair  and  reasonable;  we  h: 
it  is  clear,  no  right  to  make  use  of  the  land  of  anotl 
proprietor  without  giving  him  compensation,  or  advan- 
tages in  return  :  it  was  a  conviction  of  tin*  correct]    - 
this  principle  which  made  me  draw  a  parallel   betw< 
the  works  on  the  Godavery  and  those  on  the  Toombuddra. 

You  will,  long  before  this,  have  received  an  official  com- 
munication from  the  Government  of  Madras,  inclosing 
plans,  &a,  of  Captain  Haig's  proposed  road  round  the 
barrier  as  a  temporary  expedient.  This  will  be  partly  on 
the  Nizam's  territory,  and  it  will  be  advisable  that  his 
permission  should  be  obtained  for  its  construction. 

I  will  take  care  that  you  are  kept  fully  informed  as  to 
the  works  which  are  projected,  their  object,  cost,  time  of 
completion,  &c. 

I  can  quite  understand  the  incapacity  of  the  Xizam  to 
comprehend  the  principles  of  political  economy.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  object  to  exports,  as  tending  to 
raise  prices ;  but  he  would  be  open,  perhaps,  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  woidd  tend 
to  cheapen  imports ;  and  would  probably  jump  at  the 
idea  of  raising  a  revenue  from  them  by  the  imposition  of 
duties.     I  do  not  expect  any  assistance  from  the  Xizam 
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in  the  construction  of  the  ( kxlavery  works  ;  all  thai  1  want 
is  permission  to  work  in  bis  territory,  which  work,  however, 
would  involve  a  right  of  exit  and  entrance,  and  also  a 
right  to  consider  the  works,  when  complete,  as  my  own. 
I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  submitting  a  case.  It  is 
necessary  to  cut  a  canal  round  one  of  the  barriers  or 
rapids,  and  this  can  only  be  done  with  advantage  on  the 
territory  of  the  Nizam. 
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Now  we  must  not  only  have  his  leave  to  construct  this, 
but  it  must  be  transferred  to  us  in  property:  in  Tact,  we 

OUght  to  have  the  whole   of  the    land    between    the  canal 

and  the  river  in  order  to  secure  ourselves  from  difficulties. 
I  will  not,  however,  trouble  you  more  on  this  subject 
at  present  ;  I  have  only  written  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion. I  will  take  care  that  everything  is  communicated 
to  you  which  can  either  affect  the  Nizam,  or  the  ceded 
districts,  Reeling  certain  of  your  co-operation. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 


To  Miss  Hornby, 

tfanj  .:  re,  Od  bex  1;'.  1861. 

My  dear  M , — We  left  the  t  tairsoppah  Palls  on  the 

17th,  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  very   well    pleased 
with  our  visit,     1  should  have  liked  very  much  to  ha 

had  a  good  -ketch  of  the  place,  hut    1   do  not  believe  that 

>uch  a  thing  could  be  made  so  a-  to  ^.m-  any  conception 
of  the  height  ^\'  the  fall.     We  went  on  the  moraine 

the  17th    to   a    spot    «'pp>>»itc   the   main    tall,   and   about 
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hundred  or  b  hundred  and  i  '  i  below  the         but 

ild  not  gel  :  >nception  of  the  d< 

There  were  flo  in  and  out  behind  I 

fall ;  they  had  thi  in  tin  .  I 

suppose,  bul  they  must  have  had  very  damp  b  We 

went  down  the  hill  in  muncheels,  i  ne  up 

to  our  great    satisfaction,  round  that   the  collector  had 
pitched  tents  al  the  landing-pli     .     ad  provided 
Bupper   for    us,    to  which    we   did  nr.     W  e 

embarked  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  got  to  t:         >uth 
of  the  river   about   four   o'clock    a.m.      We   had 
difficulty  in  inducingthe  boatmen  to  face  the surf^ thou 

there  was  a  fine   moon  ;   however,    We   ln.t.     Q 

them  u])  to  make  the  attempt,  which  su 1.  for  th< 

was  not  even  a  shadow  of  a  break  in  the  rollers,  and 
got   on   board   before    six   o'clock,    and   wei      soon  un 
way.     We  reached  this  place  about  half-past  four  pj 
and  the  collector  came  off  to  tell  us  that  then        a  no 
surf;  we  got  into  the  river,  therefore,  without  a  wettii  _. 
and  as  the  tide  was  low,  we  were  carried  in  tonjauns 
the    landing-place.     Nothing    can    be   prettier    than    I 
towns  on  the  west  coast :  the  street-  are  clean  and  well 
kept ;  everything  looks  tidy ;  and  the  houses  stand  back 
from  the  street,  and  are  hidden  among  the  cocoa-nut  tr<    8, 
except  here  and  there  where  one  peeps  out,  looking  m 

picturesque.     S and  I  are  residing  with  the  Judge, 

and  are  very  comfortable.  There  is  a  broad  space  in 
front  of  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  some  thirty  feet 
in  width,  open  on  three  sides :  a  sort  of  magnified 
verandah,  which  is  used  as  a  drawing-room  whenever 
the  weather  is  line — that  is.  for  eiirht  months  in  the  year. 
Then  I  have  a  good  sitting-room,  opening  into  a  verandah 
on  two  sides,  and  into  my  bed-room  at  the  end,  while 

S and  her  maid  occupy  the  rooms  next  to  me.     I 

held  a  levee  to-day  for  the  European  population,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  officers  of  the  two  native  regi- 
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meius  quartered  here;  and  the  Soman  Catholic  Bishop, 
who  has  resided  here  for  thirty  years,  and  some  German 
missionaries  were  also  introduced  to  me.  We  visited  the 
establishments  of  these  last  ;  they  have  a  boiI  of  industrial 
Bchool  or  manufactory  here,  and  ai  other  places  along  the 
coast  I  could  not  understand  that,  as  a  proselytising 
establishment,  they  were  very  successful. 

5  our  affectionate  brother, 

W.  D. 

'/'<<  II .  E.  Denison^  Esq. 

\\  u  ■,  L861. 

My  dear  Willy, — We  left  Uangalore  on  the  20th, 
pretty  early,  and  reached  Cannanore  in  the  evening. 
1  hiring  the  whole  of  the  distance  we  were  nearly  poi»  >ned 
by  tlif  Bmell  of  the  sea,  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  accuse  the 
captain  of  having  his  hold  filled  with  bilge  water,  but 
when  T  took  up  my  position  just  abaf)  the  paddle  I  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  the  sea  which  stank  most 
abominably.  At  ( Sannanore  1  was  told  that  this  was  always 
the  after  the  Bouth-wes1  monsoon.     The   quantity 

of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  sea,  loan  a  long  line  of 
coasl  upon  which  from  L20  to  L80  inches  of  rain  fall  in 
three  months  is  the  mode  of  accounting  for  this;  the  - 

becomes  nearly  fresh  water,  the  .silt-water  fish  are    killed, 

as  also  ti,  sea  weed,  and  the  water,  under  the  action  of  a 
tropical  -un,  becomes  very  offensive,  till  it  is  mixed  with 
the  general  body  of  sea  water,  and  resumes  it^  Baltness. 
We  saw  thousands  of  dead  fish  floating  on  the  sea,  and  the 
Bhore  was  covered  with  them.  There  is  a  -mall  fori  at 
I   innanore,  built  by  the  Dutch,  which  ontain 

our  military  Btores  for  this  side  of  India  ;  it  warn-  a  little 
doing  toil  on  the  aide  of  th  ,  but  would  keep  out  any 
number  of  nativ<  The  barracks,  however,  are  on  the 
level  land  outside  of  the  fort,  which  is  occupied  by  an 
ordinary  guard.     We  left  Caiman  i  Monday  evening. 
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and  got  to   Beypo  ly  on    I    •    lay  morning  ;  land 

a1  once,  and,  after  br<  I   the  rail  >n, 

went  up  the  river  to  in  I  which 

the  Bessemer  process  has  been  1 1  ied   with  -n-    ■         ]    i 
manage]  had  everything  prepared  for  us,  and  a  furn 
full  of  metal  nearly  m<  Ited,  bo  that  I  had  the  pl< 

eing  the  whole  process.     The  metal  m  from  the 

furnace  into  a  buge  ladle  ;  this  ag  by  a  crai 

Large  pot,  and  the  metal  allowed 
small  opening  in  the  side.     A-  s< k m  as  tin 
to   flow   into  the  pot,  the  blasl    was  turned  on,    i 
through   about   a  dozen  ^-inch  blast  pipes,  the  In 
direction  of  which  were  tangents  to  a  circle  i  rat 

twelve  inches  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  'I  lie 
effect  of  the  blasl  was  to  create  an  intense  flame,  first  of  a 
blue,  and  then  of  a  red  colour,  which,  T  was  told,  Bhoi 
that  the  oxygen  was  combining  with  the  silica  and  the 
phosphorus  in  the  metal;  then  the  flame  got  white,  and 
afterten  minutes  the  blast  was  stopped, and  the  metal  run 
into  moulds,  being  in  the  state  of  steel,  that  is  of  iron 
combined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  carbon.  I  v  - 
told  that  100  lbs.  of  metal  from  the  furnace  would  gi 
80  lbs.  of  steel,  while  by  the  old  process  of  puddling, 
&c.,  the  produce  would  have  been  only  70  lbs.  of 
wrought  iron,  and  the  cost  much  Greater.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  intelligence  of  the  manager,  who 
was  doing  his  work  entirely  with  native  s.  After 
lunching  at  the  iron  works,  we  started  up  the  river  in 
w  snake  boats,'  being  long  wooden  canoes  pulled  by  five 
men  forward,  and  steered,  as  well  as  aided  a  little,  by  two 
paddlers  aft  In  the  middle  of  the  vessel  there  was  a  sort 
of  cabin,  long  enough  for  two  people  to  lie  at  full  length. 
We  pulled  about  twenty  miles  up  the  river  against  the 
stream,  and  arrived  shortly  after  sundown  at  a  place 
called  Ariacode,  where  a  bungalow  had  been  got  ready  for 
us.    The  boats'  crews  amused  themselves  bv  sinking,  and  I 
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could  gather  that  their  songs  had  some  relation  to  me,  for 
1  heard  the  word  (  tovernor  pretty  constantly,  accompanied 
by  a  Bhout  <>(*  laughter.  We  started  early  in  the  morning, 
and  pulled  some  seven  miles  further  up  the  river,  where 
our  horses  had  been  sent  from  the  hills  to  meet  us,  and 
rode  seven  or  eight  miles  to  a  place  called  Wundoor, 
where  we  found  a  bungalow  and  tents  pitched  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  party.  The  weather  was  oppres- 
sively hot,  and  we  felt  ourselves  altogether  unlit  for  any 
exertion. 

In  the  midst  <>f  our  listlessness,  we  were  horror-struck 
;it  the  announcement  of  tin-  approach  of  a  Rajah.    11-'  did 

n<>t,  however,  Btay  long.     He  made  B a  present  of 

two  pea  fowls  and  two  wild  pigs;  to  me  la'  gave  a  young 
bison,  which  I  have  left  with  the  collector,  who  will  try 
to  rear  him,  and  it'  he  succeeds  I  -hall  send  him  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Society.      The  Rajah  had  with  him  a    line  elephant, 

and  we  tried  to  verify  on  him  the  statement  that  twice 

round  the  foot   IS  equal  to  the    height    at   the  withers;    1  n it 

the  animal  thought,  1  suppose,  that  he-  was  going  t<»  have 

a  chain  put  round  his  leg,  lor  he  began  to  BCTeam,  and 
hacked    under  a  tree   in   order  to    knock   off  his   mahout; 

and,  failing  this,  he  set  off  in  a  sori  of  wild  canter,  roaring 
and  screaming.     The  mahout,   however,  had  slipped  off 

his  hack  and  held  on  to  a  chain  round  the  neck  of  the 
animal,  and   very  -"<>n  got    into   his  Beat  again,  and,  by  a 

proper  exercise  of  a  very  unpleasant  weapon,  like  a  short 

ami  sharp  boat  hook,  brought  him  to  his  Benses,  and  made 

him  walk  quietly  away.  We  had  intended  t->  have  remained 
at  Wundoor,  and  Bhot  elephants,  &c.,  for  a  couple  of  days ; 
hut  my  private  secretary  was  unwell,  having  an  attack 
of  fever  ;  the  weather  was  very  hot.  and  the  game  a  long 

distance  oil';  BOWe  decided  not   to  wait,  hut  to  push  on 

fast  aswecould.    Accordingly  at  two  o'clock  this  morning 

•  into  muncheels,  and  were  carried  to  ;t  small  hut 

at  the  toot  <>f  the  Sispara  Ghaut.    There  we  again  met  our 
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horse* ;  and  b  i  ide  of  1  miles,  diu  ing  whicfa 

6,000  feet,  brought  ua  to  the  bungal  I   I 

ghaut,  where  we  found  our  camp  pitched,  and  oiu 

I  and  comfortable,  ba\  in  ath 

of  j  esterday  for  an  atmosphere  v.  I  lad  of 

a  fire. 

The  lint  ;ii  the  fool  of  the  ghaut  if  but  a  poor  pla 
no  one  can  live  there,  it  is  bo  feverish  ;  if  lb  i 
about  ten  red  from  the  walls  of  the  hut,  by  I 
possible  fence,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild  < 
The  posts  are  twelve  inches  square,  and   are    let 
into  tli»'  gr< >und,  and  the  horizontal  bars  arc  of  <■«  •.  nd- 

ing   dimensions.     The   elephants   have,    notwith 
this,   made   more   than   once  an   attempt  I 
place.     Some  time  ago  8   gentleman  and  b 
coming  down  the  ghaut  in  palanquin-,   and  were   met   by 
a  wild  elephant.     They  had  but  just  time  to  into 

the  jungle  before  the  animal  was  upon  them,  and  it  br< 
the  leading   palanquin  to  piece-.     I  heard  one-  shortly 
after  Ave  left  the  hut,   crashing   through   a   BOrt   of 

brake  below  me  ;    but  I    made   B ,  who   was   with 

me,  push  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  did  not  wait  to  re- 
connoitre the  animal.  We  got  to  Ootacamund  on 
the  27th,  and  found  all  well.  God  bless  you-  my 
dear  boy. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 

VY.  D. 

To  Miss  Hornby. 

Ootacamund,  October  28,  1  - 

My  dear  M , — The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  illness 

of  my  private  secretary,  and  the  wish  to  get  to  Ootaca- 
mund on  Saturday,  so  as  to  have  a  quiet  Sunday  there, 
induced  us  to  push  on  more  rapidly  than  we  had  in- 
tended. We  got  to  the  top  of  the  ghaut  on  Thursday, 
rode    on  Friday  eighteen    miles  to  the  Avalanche  Bun- 
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galow,  and  coming  in  on  Saturday  morning,  found  the 
little  boys  quite  well.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  them  to 

L in  no  way  the  worse  for  their  nine  months  of  India. 

I  find  that  at  Madras  and  elsewhere,  where  there  are 
schools  for  natives,  the  firs!  effect  produced  by  educa 
tion  is  to  destroy  all  belief  in  their  old  religion.  On 
asking  some  clergymen  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion whether  they  thought  it  wise  to  knock  on  the  head 
tin1  old  belief  before  they  attempted  to  substitute  a  better, 
I  always  got  a  reply  iii  the  affirmative.  Now  L  am  in 
doubt  a-  t<>  tin-.  It  Beems  to  me  like  « • ; i - 1 i  1 1 ;_r  out  the 
evil  spirit  and  leaving  the  house  empty.  Substitute  the 
principles  of  Christianity  lor  those  of  Brahminism,  let 
the  strong  man  eject  tiie  weaker,  and  all  will  be  well; 

hut   1  am  afraid  that  the  disbelief  in  their  own  gods  i-  not 

likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  belief  in  our  Saviour.     The 

result  is  more    likely  to  be  a  confidence  in  -elf  and  a  low 

of -elf,  which  will  produce  as  great,  or  greater,  evils  than 

a  faith  in    Brahma.      It  strikes  me   that    the    difficulty   we 

have  to  encounter  in  our  attempt-  to  turn  the  heathen  to 
Christianity  is  the  absence  in  them  (A'  a  conviction  of  sin. 
Of  course, unless  there  is  this,  there  can  be  no  possible 

conception    of  the    value   of  OUT  Saviour'-  sacrifice  :    they 

need  n<»t  a  Redeemer.  Our  first  efforts,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  to  convince  these  people  of  their  sinfulness  ;  not  of 
the  genera]  sinfulness  of  man,  but  of  their  own  individual 
sinfulness.    When  this  is  once  done,  then  follow  repentance 

and    faith,  and  the  heart  i-  open  t<>  receive  all  the  prom: 
of  the  (  io-p.-l  ;    without  this,  faith,  being  a  mere  belief'  in 

tain  fact-,  i<  void. 

We    had    a    CUlious    exhibition    of    the    docility   of    the 
elephant  at  OUT  camp  at  >i-para.      Seven  of  these  animals 

and  sundry  camel-  had  been  -cut  to  convey  our  tei 

It  appears  that  it  i-  the   practice,  at  a  certain  time  of  d 
t<>  wash  the  elephant-,  and    to   give   them  an  allowance  of 

jaghdry  (coarse  -  and   spices;  this  was  done  just 
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below  our  bungalow,  and  B  and  I  i  >x\. 

I  >ii<-  of  the  elephants,  a  /'•  male  |  the  usual  p 

versitj  of  I  b<  I,  n  fu  ed  to  li< 

In  vain  did  the  mahout  drive  his  pointed  i 

her  head,  or  pull  her  ear  with  the  Bharp  hook  ;  >nly 

grumbled,  and  in  the  end  gained  her  point,  for 

the  chatties  of  water  poured   over   her,   and   her  skin 

rubbed  or  holystoned  with  i  nut  shells,  as  kL 

The  docile  male,  on  the  contrary,  quietly  laid  himself 

down  when  he  was  told,  and  rolled  himself  from  one  ride 

to    the   other    as    he    was    directed,   without    making   any 

resistance;  he  now  and  then  tried  to  raise  his  head,  but 

was  stopped  at  once  by  a  pull  at  his  ear. 

I  have  had  very  kind  letters  from  people  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  hand.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  find  thai  we  are  remembered  with  something  of  an 
affectionate  feeling,  and  that  people  are  willing  to  give 
us  pleasure  even  now,  when  I  can  neither  benefit  nor 
injure  them.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  I 
have,  connected  with  the  past,  to  think  that  I  have 
secured  many  friends,  and  have  made  hardly  a  single 
personal  enemy;  and  that  I  have  secured  this  without 
compromising  my  duty  in  any  way. 

Your  affectionate  brother. 

W.D. 

To  Lord  Canning. 

Madras,  November  10,  1861. 

My  dear  Lord, — Dr.  Cleghorn  was  with  me  yesterday, 
and  handed  me  the  enclosed  letter  from  Dr.  Hooker  to 
himself  on  the  subject  of  a  work  on  the  botany  of  India. 
I  had  received  a  letter  about  this,  by  the  last  mail,  from 
Sir  William  Hooker,  and  had  written  to  him,  suggesting 
that  he  should  bring  the  matter  in  a  positive  form  before 
the  Government  of  India,  when  I  would  do  mv  best  to 
forward  an  undertaking  of  so  beneficial  a  character.     Dr. 
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Booker's  letter  does  this,  and,  as  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  commencing  bo  extensive  a  work,  I  do  nol  hesitate  to 
bring  it  before  you,  even  in  this  informal  shape,  in  the 
hope  thai  you  may  be  induced  to  adopt  the  scheme,  and 
to  communicate  officially  with  I  >r.  Booker,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  commence  his  work  at  once.  UN  proposition  is 
thai  be  shall  receive  from  cadi  Presidency  LOO/,  for  cadi 
volume  as  it  is  completed  and  published;  thai  is,  practi- 
cally, tlic  Government  of  India  is  to  pay  300/.  for  each 
volume,  Buch  volume  to  contain  the  description  of  some 
1 ,200  to  1 ,500  species,  and  i<>  be  the  work  of  a  year.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Booker  asks  for  300/.  per  annum  while  he  is 
thus  engaged.  This  is  a  very  trifling  sum  for  the  hire  of 
the  services  of  such  a  man,  especially  as  the  Government 

only  pay-  El  >r  work  done  ;  and  it  is  only  because  I  h\  I  [<  m  >ker 

has  other  Bources  of  income  that  he  is  able  to  make  such 
an  offer.  This  is  to  be  the  only  remuneration  to  Dr. 
Booker;  but  in  order  to  enable  the  publisher  to  print  the 
hook,  the  ( Government  will  have  to  pledge  itself  to  take  a 
hundred  copies,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty 
shillings  per  volume,  according  as  it  is  printed  on  small 
or  large  paper.  1  do  not  think  that  I  need  Bay  more  to 
induce  yon  to  take  up  the  scheme.  In  Australia,  the 
different  colonies  have  combined,  though  they  are  separati 
and  distinct  political  bodies,  for  the  publication  of  a  work 
on  the  Australian  Flora;  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 

India,  which  is  under  one  head,  to  be  lefl  behind  bv  a  few 

isolated  communities  dotted  on  the  of  that   great 

country.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  natural  sciem 
will  you  allow  me  to  allude  t<>  Dr.  Jerdan's  work  on  the 
zoology  of  India  P  1  le  ha-  Bent  to  m<\  asking  me  to  m<  i 
the  Government  to  subscribe  liberally ;  that  is,  to  take  a 
good  number  ^(  copies  i  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  as  the 
work  includes  the  whole  of  India,  territories  as  well  as 
presidencies,  it    should   be  set   on    foot    by  th<  ral 

.eminent,   the  copies   being   distributed   among   the 
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different   Governments  as  published.  .  you 

think  thai  * •; i« •  1 1  President         »uld  ad  for  I  ihould 

be  quite  willing  to  move  the  (  nmenl  of  ICadrat  to 
purchase  or  subscribe  for  fifty  copies,  1 1 

Jerdan  »aj  s,  in  his  letter  to  my  privi  be 

has  received  every  encouragement  from  you,  and  I  should 
be   glad,    I  confess,  to  find   that   you   had 
for  [ndia  a  problem  which  I  Failed  to  solve  in  Austral 
namely,  the  publication  by  the  G     ernmenl  of  a  natural 
history  of  the  country.     With  Hooker  for  the  botany, 
Jerdan  for  the  zoology,  and  Oldham  for  th  y,  yon 

will  have  nearly  embraced  the  whole  range  of  natural 
history.  You  only  want  an  account  of  the  fishes  (which 
Dr.  Day  might  furnish)  of  the  invertebrate  and  the 
insects  ;  and  these  will  no  doubt  be  taken  up  by  COmp 
tent  hands,  as  soon  as  they  see  that  the  Government  - 
disposed  to  assist  in  such  an  undertaking 

Youra  very  truly. 

'  W.  D. 

Extract  from  Journal. 

Government  House,  Madras,  November  12,  1861. 

Dearest  M , — I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was 

to  you  or  L that  I  wrote  from  Galle,  but  it  does  not 

much  signify.  We  got  in  there  about  the  middle  of  the  day 
on  Thursday,  and,  as  it  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  south- 
west, which  always  sends  a  heavy  sea  into  the  harbour  of 
Galle,  I,  and  most  of  the  other  passengers,  went  on  Bhore, 
to  spend  a  quiet  night  at  the  hotel.  Cingalese  hotels  are 
not  first-rate  in  point  of  comfort,  but  still  they  are  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  ship  in  a  rolling  sea.  and  the  quiet 
sleep  at  night  was  very  refreshing.  The  next  afternoon 
we  went  on  board  again,  and  steamed  off;  the  sea  still 
high,  but  less  heavy  than  it  had  been,  and  gradually  going 
down.     Moreover,  I  had  had  a  cordial  in  the  shape  of  a 
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telegraphic  message  frora  W ,  intimating  that  he  and 

the  children  had  all  just  got  safely  from  the  hills;  and 
this  good  account  of  them,  up  to  the  present  time,  put 
me  in  such  good  spirit-  that  I  cared  comparatively  little 

for  tlic  rou^l HK'^s.     As  soon  a-  we  had  *  turned  the  Comer,' 

r<»inid  the  south  coast  of  Ceylon,  we  had  the  Bea  with  us, 
and  ever  since  our  voyage  bas  been  smooth  and  pleasant — 
an  unspeakable  blessing,  for  there  was  something  so  un- 
usual in  this  Bouth-westerly  wind  breaking  in  on  the 
ordinary  career  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  that  people 
had  an  idea  that  the  strange  change  was  the  forerunner 
of  an  approaching  hurricane.     We  arrived  here  yesterday 

morning.    Before  we  came  up  to  the  anchorage,  W 's 

boat  was  seen  putting  off  through  the  surf,  and  just  as  the 
anchor  dropped  he  was  alongside.  You  may  imagine 
what  that  meeting  was  between  us,  after  our  long  separa- 
tion; and  yon  may  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  after  this,  went  in  talk;  and  I  did  not  attempt  to 
touch  my  letters  till  to-day,  though  they  must  isn  to- 
morrow. So  now  I  must  end.  in  -Teat  thankfulness  for 
having  been  brought  to  the  end  of  my  sea  troubles,  and 
for  having  had  such  a  prosperous  meeting  with  all  here. 
Much  love  to  all. 

To  Major  G  N      lham. 

bUdna,  \  .  L861. 

My  dear  Sandham, — Here  T  am  hack  again  at  Madras 
after  a  three  month-'  run  on  tip'  hills,  which  has  been  to 
me  like  a  lam  at  grass  to  an  old  horse  :  it  has  Bet  me  up 
again,  and  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  my  children. 
Eere  I  cannot  keep  myself  cool,  there  I  was  glad  of  a 
fire  all  the  day  long;  here  I  cannot  take  exercise  without 
being  almost  dissolved,  there  1  could  walk  n[>  and  down 
the  hills  after  deer  all  the  day.     I  had  -'in,-  very  good 

>rt  after  a  variety  of  game     Woodcock  and  snipes  are 

now  abundant,   Imt  I  came   down   before    they  m  re  fully 
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in  ;  lint  i here  an-  two  sp  r,  the 

fellow,  I*  than    ;i    red    deer,  and  the  jungle-sh 

which  is  about  B£  heavy  as  an  antelope,  but  do 
in  the  Leg  ;  then  there  are  bai  i 
mountain   precipices,   elephants    and    bison   o 
and,  to  add  to  the  zest  of  a  shooting  party,  you  I 
chance  of  seeing  a  tiger  or  leopard,  and  now  and  the 
bear.     1  have  killed  samburs  and  hares;  bad  a  shot  at  a 
tiger,  also  at   a  bison;    was  present  at  the  death  of  a 
leopard;  and  was  unpleasantly  near  to  an  elephant  wl 
I  was  coming  up  the  ghaut  at    the  back  of  Calicut     I 
heard  the   brute   crashing  through   the  jungle  about  a 
hundred  feel  below  me.  These  risks  add  to  the  excitement 
of  shooting,  but  they  are,  practically,  but  small,  fractional 
parts  of  a  risk.     The  oilier  day  I  was  out  deer-stalking  on 
the  hills;  I  had  just  caught  sight  of  two  deer,  and 
setting  off  to  get  the  wind  of  them,  when  my  shikarri.  or 
gamekeeper,  touched  my  arm.  and  said,  'Tig     ,  -       ;'  and 
there,  true  enough,  at  about  five  hundred  yards  from  me, 
was  a  monstrous  fellow,  stalking  quietly  along  by  side 

of  a  brook.  I  got  very  excited,  and  when  the  shikarri 
said,  'Want  shoot  tiger,  sara?'  I  said,  unhesitating 
4  Yes  !'  and  off  we  set.  Our  object  was  to  cross  a  brook, 
and  then,  climbing  up  a  steep  bank  oil  the  opposite  si 
to  head  the  tiger,  before  he  could  get  into  cover.  In 
doing  all  this,  I  had  time  for  deliberation,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  rather  a  fool  for  attacking  a  tiger  on 
foot  and  single-handed.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  turn 
back,  so  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  battle ;  and, 
as  I  had  a  double-barrelled  rifle  and  gun.  both  loaded 
with  ball,  I  thought  I  might,  if  my  gun-carrier  stood  by 
me,  give  a  good  account  of  the  animal.     ILv  nerves  were 

"Co  , 

not  strengthened  by  seeing  the  shikarri,  when  we  came 
near  the  top  of  a  slope,  lift  himself  carefully  on  his  toes 
and  peer  over  the  ridge  to  see  whether  the  tiger  was 
coming  up   on  the   other  side  ;    I  was,  however,   quitte 
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pour  la  peur.  The  tiger  had  probably  winded  me,  and 
not  being  hungry,  had  taken  himself  off  into  the  wood 
[n  addition  to  shooting,  we  have  capital  fun  riding  after 
jackals  on  the  hills;  these  are  covered  with  good  sound 
coarse  turf,  and  there  are  many  jackals  about,  and  if 
we  gel  near  enough  to  slip  a  greyhound  at  them,  we 
ha\  ood  rattling  gallop.  1  am  getting  from  Australia 
some  harriers,  and  kangaroo  dogs,  a  powerful  descrip 
tion  of  dcci-  hound,  and  hope  to  have  good  -port  next 
year;  the  harriers  will  push  the  jackals  out  of  the 
•  •<>wr,  and  giving  tongue,  we  shall  be  able  to  ride  up  to 
them.     The  bottoms  of  these  valleys  ai  erally  boj 

so  we  have  either  to  ride  round  the  heads  of  them,  or  to 
make  tor  known  passes.  Ladies,  however,  manage  to  join 
in  our  sport.  I  have  made  a  trip  up  the  west  coast  from 
Beypore  to  a  little  south  of  I  loa  \  on  my  way  back  1  visited 
a  magnificent  waterfall;  the  principal  pitch  is  820  feet; 
this  was  measured  by  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  passed  a 
rope  across  the  chasm  and  swung  himself  into  the  middle 
while  he  let  down  a  plumb  line  into  the  pool  below. 
Nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  looking  down  at  a  fall,  I 
should  not  have  put  this  at  more  than  Hmi  feet. 

Lady  Denison  got  out  Bafe  on  the  11th;  pray  remember 
us  both  to  Mrs,  Sandham,  and  believe  me, 

fours  very  truly, 
w.  D, 

Extract  from  Journal. 

( luindj  Park,  Nbremb  i  2 1.  1861. 

Dearest   M , —  \V»    came  up  here  yesterday,  and 

now  that  we  are  settled  here,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  re- 
commence my  letters  in  the  journal  Form.  1  paid  a  visit 
on  Tuesday  to  some  of  the  native  schools;  and  my  morn- 
ing tli-  suited  in  an  impression  that,  if  I  wished  to  be 
of  any  use,  either  in  the  »  >i  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
1  must  know  something  of  the  Ian 

VOL  II.  I. 
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enquiriei  for  a  teacher  of  *  Tamil,'  which  u  th 
language  b< 

November  27. — This   morning  W bad   hi- 

klv  public  breakfast,  but   had  it,  1 
here,  instead  of  al  Madi         Th(  unething  in  - 

aspect  of  all  the  arriving  put  me  in  m 

of  the  old  *  public  days '  al  Kn  ben  we  as  child]; 

used  to  stand  ai  upper  windows  U 
but  with   a   great    difference ;   for   [ndian   i 
least  those  in  which  people  go  about  in  th< 
very  unlike  English  ones,  as  they  all  have  to  be  •  up 

with  Venetians,  and  white  i  .  and  outside  blinds, 

all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  keep  off  the  sun  ;  and 
running  horsekeepers,  with  their  dark  fi         md  bai 
are  very  unlike  English    footmen,     I  have   had  my  first 
lesson  in  Tamil   this  morning:  a  very  ungainly  l< 
language  it  is,  though  not  an  ill-sound  te. 

December  6. — I  believe  I  wrote  you  won!  that  W 

has  had  a  slight  attack  of  fever  ;  nothing  of  consequen 
but  it  came  at  an   unlucky  moment,  win         e  had 
hand  the  great  ball,  properly  belonging  to  the  Que- 
birthday,  but   which  Ave  had  postponed  till   tl 

season,  and  which  took   place  yesterday.     W 

much  better,  but  still  not  able  to  leave   his  room; 

at  a    quarter   before  six  in  the  evening.  S and   I 

started  for  Madras,  and  dined  at  the  Madras  Government 
House,    in    company    with    Mr.    Morehead,  the   senior 

member  of  council,  who  was  coming  to  personate  W 

at  the  ball,  one  or  two  other  guests,  and  the  staff.  At 
about  a  quarter  past  nine.  Mr.  Morehead  and  I.  followed 
by  these  dinner  guests,  made  a  formal  entry  into  and 
march  up  the  Banqueting  Hall,  which  was  already  pretty 
well  filled,  chiefly  with  Europeans,  but  a  fair  sprinkling 
also  of  East  Indians  and  natives.  This  Banqueting  Hall 
makes  the  handsomest  ball-room  I  ever  was  in  :  well 
lighted,  and  well  filled,  it   looked  beautiful;  and  outside 
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it  was  illuminated,  1  suppose  to  please  the  public  eye?,  for 
the  natives  are  very  fond  of  illuminations,  fireworks,  &c. 
Borne  half  an  hour  after  the  ball  had  begun,  a  hasty  scuffle 

cut  of  the  I)  ill  mom  on  the  part  ofMr.  .Moivhcad  and  tin* 

aides  de  camp  announced  the  approach  of  Prince  Azeem 
,Iali  ;  ami  here  occurred  a  dire  misfortune:  for  His 
Elighness  is  very  tenacious  of  his  honour-,  an  I  for  days 
beforehand  his  'private  secretary1  had  hovered  ab 
G  wernment  Bouse  with  endless  negotiations  and  arrange- 
ments as  t"   the  manner  of  his  reception:  he  seemed 

always  to  have  an  idea    that  it   WB8   inlm  led  to   slight  his 

dignity;    ami    when,  in  the   afternoon,  it    had  become 

necessary  to  inform  him  that  W was  ill,  and  would 

not  l)r  able  t<>  receive  him  in  per-'  >n,  he  evidently  receh  i  I 
tin4  m  •  with  some  distrust,  and  was  all  ready  to 
believe  that  the  illness  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
slighting  him  :  bo,  1  suppose,  he  was  not  in  the  best  of 
humours  to  begin  with  ;  and,  unluckily,  he  did  not  send 
forth  the  announcement  of  his  approach  as  soon  as  he 
ought  to  have  done;  bo  poor  Mr.  Morehead,  hurrying  out 
as  soon  as  he  heard  he  was  coming,  had  only  time  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  stairs,  where  he  met  the  Prii 
coming  up,  instead  of  being,  as  he  Bhould  have  been,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  ready  to  receive  him  when  he 
alighted  from  bis  carriage.     This,  of  course,  aggravated 

the  original  annoyance  of  W 's  absence:  the  Prince 

appeared,  as  the  gentlemen  afterwards  told  us,  'as  sulky 
as  a  bear;1  hi-  private  secretary  came  and  wrangled  with 
Mr.  |;_ — ,  and  the  whole  course  of  explanations  had  to 
be  through  again.     However,  all  this   was  behind 

th(  a:  [ suppose  the  Prince  was  content  with  vent- 

ing Milky  looks  on  tlic  staff,  lot-  he  entered  the  ball  room 
very  amiably.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Mbrehead,  who 
brought  him  up  to  me.     Oh!  the  difference  bel  my 

i  of  an  Eastern  prince  and  I  I  realit        I  saw  only 

an   elderly   man.   in   a   tumbled    and   rati,'  t  v   white 

•  * 

.    2 
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muslin  dress,  with  an  ordinary  looking  •  >und 

his  waist     Into  thi  tuck  n  handsoi 

one  morsel  of  jewellery  or  ornament  of  any  kind  bad  he 
aboul  him.     [n  fact,  he  looked  shabby*  After  bim  walk 

ten  or  b  (1<>/ch  of  In-  Buite,  all  dressed  much  like  himself, 
in  dirty  white  muslin  gowns  and  scarfs,  and  looking  in- 
finitely less  well  ,Lr,'t  up  than  our  own  i  do. 
I I<>\vr\ er,  he  was  very  ch il  to  me  :  h( 
and  sat,  down  by  me  on  my  own  particular 
said  civil  things  to  each  other  through  the  medium  of  an 
interpreter:  and    I    really  flatter  myself  that    I    rather 
mollified  him,  for  he  absolutely  relaxed  into  a  smile  01 
when  lie  asked  whether  [  intended  to  dance,  and  I  told  him 
in  reply,  thai  weconsidered  that,  when  we  had  grown  up 
daughters,  it  was  time  to  stop  dancing  ourselv* 
should  have  seen  the  sorl  of  quick,  amused  glance  that 
the  old  man  turned  upon  me,  as  though   he  would  hs 
said, c Quite  right :  it  is  high  tin:                        ition  with 
him  was,  however,  rather  a  burden  :  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  when  lie  took  his  departure.     If  I  had  not  mollified 
him,  I  suppose  Mr.  Morehead  did ;  for  they  parted  with 

an  embrace ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  W 

had  an  escape  of  that,  at  any  rate.  The  rest  of  the  ball 
went  off  very  well,  except  the  supper,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  which  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  :  this  came 
trusting  things  to  our  native  head  man,  Cowajee  :  but  it  is 
mortifying  to  one's  vanity  to  start  with  a  failure,  in  one's 
first  debut  on  a  new  stage. 

To  Lady  Charlotte  Denison. 

I  iuindv,  December  21,  1861. 

My  dear  Sister. — I  must  anticipate  Christmas,  or  I  shall 
never  get  my  letters  finished  in  time  for  the  mail,  and  wish 
you  every  happiness :  mirth,  perhaps,  dies  out  as  ad- 
vancing years  take  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  youth  out 
of  us ;  but  happiness,  I  think,  grows  and  increases,  till  it 
is  perfected  when  we  are  taken  away  from  this  world.     I 
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have  been  hard  al  work  during  my  leisure  time  in  writing 
comments  upon  the  Essays  and  Reviews.  I  began  the  work, 
at  first,  mimic  for  my  own  satisfaction  than  with  any  idea 
of  publication,  just,  indeed,  as  I  did  with  Buckle's  work 
on  Civilization;  but  somehow  or  other  it  grew  upon 
me,  as  I  kept  reading  and  commenting,  and  it  -truck  me 
that  comments  by  a  layman,  and  by  one  whose  pro 
fessional  studies  had  given  him  a  knowledge  of  physical 
science,  and  whose  tastes  had  led  him  to  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  its  various  branches,  and  to  some  me- 
taphysical reading,  might  have  far  more  effect  than  the 
more  professional  and  conventional  view  which  would  pro- 
bably betaken  by  a  clergyman;  so  1  am  going  to  print  my 
comments  here,  and  will  send  you  a  copy.  I  take  a  very 
Btrong  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  individual  writers,  and 
of  that  of  the  collective  body  :  their  work,  however,  is  but 
a  ivrhauilc  of  the  old  objections,  deistical  and  atheistical, 
which  have  been  so  frequently  brought  against  the  Bible, 
with  a  little  fresh  sauce  distilled  from  the  bones  of  the 
fossil  world  brought  to  light  by  the  geologists.  However, 
you  will  read  it  and  judge  For  yourself;  that  is,  you  may 
irad  it  if  these  are  subjects  which  interest  you.  My  faith, 
thank  God,  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  moved  by  such 
attacks  as  these :  to  others,  however,  they  are  su  ve 

of  doubts  which  cling  to  and  harass  many  a  conscientious 
mind;  and  it  is  one  of  my  great  objection-  to  the  work 
that  it  is  not  in  any  way  prompted  by  the  love  of  truth  ; 
it  doc-  not  seek  to  prove  anything,  to  make  the  present 

happy,  or  the  future  full  of  hope;  it  merely  brings  for- 
ward difficult  points  as  suggestive  of  objection-  to  the  truth 
of  scripture,  without  attempting  to  solve  or  explain  one 
of  them ;  and  without   c-tabli-hinvLr  any  plausible  theo 

in  place  of  that  on  which  it  ha-  c;i-t  ;i  doubt.       Bowever,  1 

am  writing  an  e--ay.  not  ;i  letter. 

1  have  moved  out  from  Madia-  permanently,  and  am 

going  to  make  this    place  my  home.      It  is  tar  plea-anter 

'han  our  Madras  house  ;  here  we  are  in  the  country,  in 
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the  centre  of  b  park,  with  plenty  of  deer  of  two  kin 
an<]  of  Antelopes  skipping  about  ;  urden  which 

may  be  made  almost  perfn  t  u ;  .  and  plei 

[round  to  gallop  over.   I  ;  L    —  a  \ 

and  B can  be  companions  of  my  rid<        Thai  political 

moves  are  likely  to  take  p  We  hear  all  sorts  of 

rumours  of  chai  ither  partial  i  c  total,  of  the  ministry, 

[do  not  like  the  course  v.  hich  haa  been  pursued  with  regard 
to  India,  either  in  respect  to  the  army  or  to  the 
litical  arrangements.   The  Government  has  rushed  hastily 
into  changes  of  system,  under  the  idea  that  it'  the  principle 
be  good,  the  details  would  work  them* 
principle  for  granted,  whereas  it  was  essentially  unsouj 
and  therefore  every  attempt  to  bring  the  details  into  har- 
monious action  does  but  plunge  us  more  deeply  into  the 
mire.     The  worst  of  these  great  political  chai  -  that 

they  cannot  be  remedied  ;  you  cannot  say,  '  The  experiment 
lias  failed,  and  we  will  revert  to  our  old  system  ;  *  y<  >u  have 
made  the  plunge,  and  you  must  get  through  the  b  _ 
best  you  may.  It  is  an  old  Whig  hobby  to  substitute  an 
entirely  new  system  for  an  old  one  which  seemed  to  w, 
mending  ;  instead  of  acting  as  a  sensible  man  would  do 
whose  coat  pinched  him,  that  is,  send  for  the  tailor  to 
remedy  the  particular  defect,  they  must  needs  order  a 
new  coat,  which,  instead  of  having  only  one  fault,  would 
probably  have  a  dozen.  It  is  true  that  the  necessity  of 
remedying  these  gives  rise  to  much  ingenious  speculation  ; 
all  the  political  tinkers  must  needs  try  their  hands  upon 
the  social  kettle,  and  all  sorts  of  changes  and  modifications 
are  proposed.  I,  however,  have  lived  long  enough,  and 
seen  sufficient  of  society  under  various  phases,  to  have 
convinced  myself  that  change  is  a  great  evil  in  itself,  and 
requires  strong  reasons  to  justify  it.  I  have  written  a 
curious  letter  to  you  ;  however,  it  represents  the  state  of 
my  mind  at  the  instant,  so  I  must  let  it  go.     I  am  writing 

to  E ,  so  good  bye.       Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.  D. 


ini;  1;  \.i  aii  ami   niE  \i/  w.  i-i 
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Fo  Lord  C  tuning. 

tody,  December  21,  L861. 
My  Deab  Lord, —  I  -poke  to  Laing  when  he  was  h< 
about  two  matters  of  much  importance  to  which  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention.     In  the  first   place,  as  regards 
Mysore    The  Rajah  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  handling 
of  the  balance  in  hia  treasury, and  all  the  management  of 
his  own  territory.    Would  it  uot  be  as  weU  to  concede 
this  to  him  upon  the  specific  condition  that  he  does  not 
adopt  anyone  as  heir  to  his  territory?  or  at  all  events 
under  the  distinct  understanding  that  no  -         sor  to  the 
territory  will  be  recognised  by  the  Government  after  the 
death  of  the  present  Rajah?     In  the  second  place  as 
the  Nizam's  contingent     A  u  aware  that   the  treat- 

ment encountered  by  British  subject  3  and  othi 

who  may  chance  to  visit  Bydrabad,  is  such  a>  would  • 
be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  any  other  part  of  tl         rid? 
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I  hey  are  ill  treated,  spil   upon,  and  i  un  the  i 

livea  unlesfl  protected  by  an  escort,     I-  a  man  who  I 

little  control  o\  er  hia  own  buI 
with  a  Force,  in  the  shape  of  a  contingent, nominally 
hui  in  reality  In-,  not  one  of  whom  would  be  Grand 
against  him  Bhould  either  he  <>r  In-  friends,  by  I  on 

duct,  compel  us  to  exe]  title  military  pi  i 

upon  him? 

What   I  waul   !'•  see  ie  the  substitutio  a   lia 

force  instead  of  I he  contingent  :  and  th 
a    citadel    within    cannon    shot     of    Hydrabad   a-     would 
cover  our  treasury  and  military  stores,  and  keep  the-  city 
in  awe.     A  small  place  with  a  trifling  garrison  would  do 
this.     A  company  <>f  Artillery,  and    1""  men,  would  in 

case  of  necessity  hold   the    place,  and    de-troy  Hydrabad. 

Pray  think  of  thi-.     T  do  not  wish  to  disband  efiecf 
regiments  while  I  can  get  rid  of  such  rubbish  as  tin*  con- 
tingent; and  I  want  to  secure  our  position  at  Hydrabad, 
which,  at  present,  as  every  officer  who  know-  it  will  tell 

you,  is  badly  arranged  and  most  in-ecure.  By  the  er< 
tion  of  a  citadel,  the  whole  of  the  force,  except  500  men, 
would  be  rendered  disposable,  while  the  500  would  secure 
the  stores,  treasure,  ammunition,  etc.,  form  a  safe  base  for 
our  operations,  and  smash  Hydrabad  if  occasion  called 
for  such  an  exercise  of  force. 

Yours  yery  truly, 

W.  Pexisox. 

Lord  Canning  altogether  declined  to  adopt  the  sug_  s 
tions  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter,  and  the  ground  of 
his  objections  to  the  course  proposed  will  be  seen  in  my 
reply  to  him.  which  was  as  follows  : — 

Guindy.  January  7.  1862. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  think  you  must  have  altogether  mis- 
taken my  meaning  with  reference  to  the  Xizam.  I  am 
perfectly  aware    that   he  is.   within   his  own   dominions. 
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theoretically,  an  independent  sovereign;  though  you  must 
allow  me  to  observe  thai  his  independence  is,  as  I  Bay, 
purely  theoretical^  for  we,  for  our  own  purposes,  that  is 
to  secure  ourselves  from  the  risk  of  attack  by  his  tur 
bulent  subjects,  and  him  from  having  his  throat  cut  by 
them,  maintain  two  distinct  bodies  of  troops  in  his  ter 
ritory,    Ii  was  because  I  did  and  do  thoroughly  recognise 
bis  position,  and  ours,  that    I   made  the  suggestion  con 
tained  in  my  letter,  and  which   1   cannot  conceive  to  be 
otherwise  than  just  as  well  as  politically  expedient.    You 

..  ■  I  confess  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what 
principles  of  policy  or  right  you  advocate  cutting  and 
carving  our  relations  with  the  Nizam  after  the  fashion 
suggested  in  your  last  letter.' 

Now  the  only  suggestions  I  made  were  two.  1st 
That  the  'contingent,'  a  force  which  we  arc  bound  by 
treaty  to  maintain,  should  be  composed  of  Madras  troops, 
owing  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  instead  of  men,  who, 
although  paid  by  us,  and  maintained  for  our  purposes, 
would  at  once,  did  occasion  serve,  turn  their  arms 
against  us. 

Had.  That  the  fort  required  for  the  security  of  our 
depot  of  arms  and  ammunition,  our  treasury,  and  the 
women  and  children  following  tin1  ramp,  Bhould  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as,  while  it  answered  the  above 
purposes,  would  also  keep  in  awe  the  inhabitants  of 
Bydrabad  I  don't  think  that  there  is  much  cutting 
and  carving  in  this. 

The  contingent  is  a  force  borne  on  our  armv  list,  and 
is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  bodies  of  troop-  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  resolutions  of 
that  Government  bearing  upon  the  reduction  of  the  native 
military  fora  i  bo,  in  point  of  fact,  my  proposition  was 
merely  to  the  effeel  that  one  body  of  our  troops  should 
be  substituted  for  another,  and  that  the  force  upon  which 
least  dependence  could  be  placed  should  be  disband 
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N  Mil  ther  H        with  a 

strong  |".v. er  oi    ■  ■'  ne.' 

the  way,  we  ha  n  very  apl   in  [ndia  to  pul 

interpretation    upon    tr<  ;    bul 

treaty,  as  was  distinct  plained  to  me  by  Mr.  Tern] 

made  no    mention   of  tl  ter  of  I 

merely  specified  their  number,  thai  I  a >nsid( 

still  consider,  i  hat  we  should  be  (idly  ji 

Btituting  troops  w  hom  we  can  ti ; 

we  can  place  no  depend- 

In  my  second  proposition, 
which  muel  be  erected  at  or  near  Bydrabad,  I  . 
expressed  a  military  opinion,  which  I  believe  to  be 
tially  a  sound  one. 

Y(  u  say,  b  I  can  understand  picking  a  quarrel  with  the 
Nizam,  and  taking  his  p  ions  from  him.'  This, 
ever,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  neither  just  nor  politic ; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  I  do  not  wish  that  any  occa- 
sion should  arise  to  compel  us  to  take  such  questionable 
steps,  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  our  relations  with  the 
Nizam  placed  on  such  a  sound  footing  as 
the  chance  of  such  an  occurrence.  Now  the  maltreat- 
ment of  the  Queen's  subjects  by  a  prince,  or  the  vassals 
of  a  prince,  holding  friendly  relations  with  us,  would  be 
likely  at  any  time  to  call  for  explanations  and  apologies 
which  might  lead  to  war. 

The  treatment  to  which  Englishmen  are  now  subjected 
at  Hydrabad  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in 
Europe.     Why  should  it  be  submitted  to  in  India  ? 

Believe  me.  yours  very  truly, 

W.  Dexisox. 

Plans  of  works  for  the  security  of  our  arsenal  and 
stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Hydrabad  have  been  called  for 
since  the  date  of  this  correspondence,  but  all  those  which 
I  have  seen  have  been  of  too  slight  a  trace,  and  far  too 
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extensive  an  outline.  They  would  require  a  large  force 
to  maintain  them,  while  our  main  object  should  be  to 
cover  what  requires  protection  and  Becurity  with  works 
which  could  not  be  carried  by  storm,  though  defended 
by  but  a  small  force  ;  and  to  leave  a-  large  a  proportion 
of  the  troops  as  possible  available  for  active  operations 

Of  the  facility  with  which  a  quarrel  can  be  picked 
with  a  native  prince,  the  war  with  A.byssinia,  or  rather 
with  King  Theodore,  is  a  curious  and  pregnant  instance. 
\  iw  the  Nizam  has  a  large  and  compact  territory,  with 
some  fifteen  millions  or  thereabouts  of  bigoted  subje 
over  whom  he  can  and  does  1  sercise  but  a  very  limited 
control.  He  is  an  ignorant  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  specially  ignorant  in  matters  of  government ;  and 
he  is  led  by  our  obsequious  conduct  to  him,  to  form  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  position   in  which  he  stands 

with  relation  to  11-.  and  an  1  era  ted    idea    of    his   own 

importance.  \\  e  can  have,  in  point  of  fact,  no  guarantee 
for  peace  with  him  but  the  life  of  his  mini-tea-  Salar  Jung, 
a  \rvy  weak  security  ;  or  a  well- founded  fear  of  us,  and 
1  should  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  which 
would  cultivate  a  wholesome  dread  of  our  power. 

Our  Bast  Indian  policy  has  led  us  generally  to  truckle 
to  the  strong,  nil,  as  Lord  Canning  observes,  we  could 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him  and  deprive  him  of  his  territory, 
while  we  never  hesitated  t<>  bully  the  weak.  It  i-  time 
that  we  should  assume  a  more  dignified  position;  that  we 

should    .-[tare    the    weak,    and    make   the   strong   fear  and 

respect  us. 

To  L  /•'/  ( 'anning. 

( luindy,  Jannai}  7,  1  Si 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  saw  Dr.  Anderson  on  his  way  down 
from  the  Neilgherries,  and  heard  what  be  had  to  say.  1 
infer    from    this    that    he   considers    D  more 

favourable    Bite    for    cinchona    plant  than  I  -il- 
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gherries,  and  he  may  possibly  be  right;  he  speak*-,  ho 
<  \ .  r.  :i  little  too  dogmatically  when  I  I      i  her 

from  your  letter,  that  aol  only  ii  there  no  promt  10- 

s  at  the  KTeilgherries,  but  that  bu< •<•«■--  i-  impo^s ibl< 
(•an  only  be  decided  by  experiment.     Th< 
are  making  our  experiments  ed  by  the  n 

who  brought  nut  the  plants,  wh<  I      i  habil  . 

well  acquainted  with  the  clin  .  and  other 

tions  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  ii 
fair  to  believe  that  he  was  not  gratuitously  the 

( t-overnment.    ■  Who  shall  decide  when  doctoi  - 
Why,  quiet,  sensible  men  who  have  no  hobbies  to  ride,  no 
theories  to  maintain.    I  consider  myself  to  be  one  of  tl 
impartial  persons,  and  my  opinion  is  that  experiment  is 
the  only  test  which  can  possibly  be  applied  to  i 
the  relative  quality  of  the  two  sites.     Let  Dr.  Anderson 
have  a  plantation,  by  all  mean-,  at  Darjeeling;  but 
have  already  incurred  all  the  exp         of  building  hou& 
clearing  land,  &c,  it  would  be  as  well  that  we  should 
ascertain  by  direct  experiment  whether  our  horticultural 
prophet    is    not    as    much    to    be    depended    on    as    Dr. 
Anderson. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

(niindy,  January  2,  1868. 

Dearest  M , — On  Monday  we  went  to  dine  with 

the  Chief  Justice,  and  here  I  saw  a  new  Indian  custom  ; 
for  at  his  gate  we  were  met  by  four  men  with  lanterns  in 
their  hands;  and  though  we  had  the  carriage  lamps 
lighted,  and  therefore  did  not  need  their  assistance,  they 
ran  with  these  lamps  in  front  of  us  all  the  way  up  to  the 

house. 

Yesterday  (Xew  Year's  Day),  as  I  emerged  from  my 
own  room  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself  waited  for  by 
a  whole  troop  of  the  native  servants,  with  nosegays  and 
limes  to  present,  and  a  great  garland  to  hang  round  my 
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neck  !  This  was  their  New  fear's  greeting,  and  thej  had 
strewed  Bowers  about  the  Boors,  and  hung  them  up  in 
various  places.  After  breakfast  we  had  a  visit  from  a 
functionary  of  whose  existence  I  had  never  been  aware 
before,  viz.  William's  native  aide-de-camp.  He  came, 
however,  very  grand  in  full  uniform,  also  bringing  gar 
lands  and  nosegays  with  which  he  adorned  me,  and  the 
two  English  aides-de-camp.  We  bowed  and  smiled  our 
thanks,  and  looked  very  absurd  with  great  garlands  hang 
ing  round  our  necks.  To-day  is  Bxed  for  the  great 
official  Ni  w  fear's  Ball:  there  are  two  of  these  annual 
balls  here,  one  on  the  Queen's  birth  day.  and  one  at  the 
New  Sear,  Wearejust  preparing  to  Btart  for  Madras  for 
it,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  therefore 
we  are  going  to  dint'  at  the  Government  Souse  there. 

January  •">.  —Our  New  Fear's  ball  went  off  very  well 
Prince  Aze.-m  Jah  was  in  such  high  good  humour  that  he 
stayed  to  supper,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  invited 
us  to  be  present  at  his  son's  marriage. 

We  have  had  Borae  ram  during  the  last  two  days;  a 
great  blessing,  for  there  was  beginning  t<>  be  great  alarm 
at  the  want  of  n  ;  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  Sunday-  we 
have  had  in  all  the  churches  either  the  prayer  for  rain,  or 
that  against  famine  and  scarcity;  tor  the  terrible  thing  in 
this  country  is,  that  if  we  miss  the  usual  amount  of  rain 
at  the  monsoons,  it  is  not,  like  a  had  harvest  in  England, 
merely  a  matter  involvings  troublesome  rise  in  prio 
bearing,  perhaps,  rather  heavily  on   the  poor.     Eere  it 

amount-    to    actual     Starvation    and     death     amongst     the 

native  population  ;  and.  do  what  you  will  to  relieve  them, 
many  die  before  supplies  can  be  obtained.  I  am  afraid 
the  rain  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  avert  the 
threatened   danger,  hut   it   looks  a-  it'  then  ht    be 

more. 
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Mv   deaT  .1 , — 'I    i     ft >m  must  ! 

broken  down  between  Buez  an 

heard  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Prin     I 

the  official  intelligence,  which  should  I 

route,  has  not  re  iched  us,  and  we  ha\  e,  in  I 

tic  new-  later  than   I  ><<  •  mber  1 8  i  >t  II.  is  ann< 

ing  on  several  ground?;  but  we  must  now  wait  itly 

for  the  mail  vid  Galle,  the  telegram  from  which  w< 

expect  in  a  day  or  two.      I  am  most  anxious  to  know}. 
the  poor  Queen  has  stood  the  shock     Now  that  her  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  and  leaving  her,  she  would  feel  I 
want  of  someone  to  lean  upon  verymueh,     1. 
going  on  as  usual  ;  the  weather,  warm  during  th 
beautiflil  about  sunset,  and  if  we  could  have  the  Eng lish 
tfwilight,  nothing  could  be  untie  delicious  than  the  soft 
cool  breeze  from  the  sea. 

I  have  just  been  practising  rifle-shooting  I  have 
given  a  cup  to  be  shot  for  by  the  members  of  the  Rifle 
Club,  of  which  I  am  patron ;  the  butt  is  in  the  park  h< 
and  several  men  come  all  the  way  from  Madras  (six  miles) 
to  practise  :  the  firing  commencing  at  a  little  after  six  in 
the  morning,  so  that  they  must  be  up  before  five. 

I  have  sent  E a  set  of  Indian  agricultural  tools, 

which  contrast  curiously  with  our  perfect  implements. 
There  are,  however,  among  them  the  rudiments  of  our 
drill  and  horse-hoe,  the  principle  of  which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  adopted  in  England,  the  execution. 
however,  being  rude ;  but  then  the  whole  lot.  consisting 
of  plough,  harrow,  drill,  horse-hoe,  leveller,  spade,  sickk. 
bill-hook,  fee,  only  cost  me,  I  think,  about  21.  7->.  Od'. 

Your-  affectionately. 
W.  D. 


PAPER   CHASE  <>\    HORSEBACK. 

To  W,  E.  I  >'  nison,  Esq. 

(iuindy,  February  *2\  \- 

My  dear  William, —  We  bad  to  put  off  our  Christmas 
tree  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  news 
of  which  cast  a  gloom  upon  society  here;  but  two  days 
ago  we  gathered  the  children  together,  bad  jugglers  to 
amuse  them,  then,  after  dark,  some  fireworks,  and  after  that 
the  usual  tree  and  presents.  The  children  were  all  youi  . 
hardly  one  above  nine  years  old,  and  mosf  under  seven. 
We  senl  tin  m  away  highly  delight  5    sterday  we  had 

;i  l paper  chase ; '  my  private  secretary  and  an  A.  l>.  C. 
having  reconnoitred  a  line  of  country,  rode  off  at  half-past 
four  (.ii  borseback  with  saddlebaga  full  of  paper;  about 
half-an~hour  afterwards  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
Btarted  from  Government  House,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
we  hit  upon  the  scent  and  commenced  our  running.  At 
first  <>ur  horses  were  -  i  fresh  that  we  kept  overriding  the 

:it  ;  my  bone,  an  old  le  chaser,  nearly  pulled  my 

arms  off ;  the  foxes  gave  us  some  very  cunning  checks, 
which  delayed  us  e  i  deal,  but  at  last,  after  fordin 
river,  and  ha\  ing  a  good  gallop  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
we  ran  them  into  the  park  at  Quindy.  There  were  two 
slight  accidents ;  one  of  the  ladies1  horses  came  down  in 
vera  ditch  :  1,  however,  wasclose  by,  picked  her 
up  and  caught  her  horse,  and.  as  she  was  not  hurt,  she 
was  i  up  with  the  rest  Another  ho  ane  down 
in  a  sandhole  and  gave  his  rider  a  roll,  but  no  harm  was 
done.     Sport  of  this  kind  d  >od  in  a  variety  of  wai  - ; 

it    is  good  for  one's  health   in   tin1  first    place,  and    it 
bqows  p  sople  1  look  after  their  pleasures  as  well  as 
interes 

auk  I  mentii  m  stinkii 

Mangalore  and  (  an  i  ;  I  told  tin 

ick  M  i  [uiry  in;' i  tl 

cumstan<  1  ask 
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for   some   of  the  ph<  noim  I    I ' 

instance  .  the  alternation  in  layei  s  ol  «its 

of  fos  i\\  fish  and  mollusc®.     ( to  the 
expect  to  find  the  annual  deposit  ofmudbi         I  down  by 
the  monsoon  smothering  thousands  of  tin-  fish  and  sbelh 
those  ind  in  course  of  time  this  would  become  a  I 

of  fossiliferous  sandstone.     I  heard  fron  ck  not 

long  ago,  and  he  Baid  that  Lyell  had  taken  a  nol  the 
circumstance.  Ajb  Boon  as  you  get  your  commission,  you 
should  join  some  of  the  societl  which  deal  with 
questions  of  natural  science;  you  will  find  among  the 
members  both  useful  and  amusing  friends. 

February  25. — I  rode  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  my 
grey  horse  which  T  bought  at  Sydney:  he  is  a  cross  be- 
tween an  Arab  horse  and  an  Australian  man  .  >f  which  I 
have  had  several,  and  all  good.  I  dare  say  you  re  o] 
two  very  powerful  hors  a  of  this  breed,  belonging  to  the 
mounted  orderlies  at  Hobart  Town.  Sinbad,  for  that  is 
his  name,  came  up  to  the  door  with  two  men  at  his  head. 
for  he  is  apt  to  go  off  with  a  sort  of  plunge  before  i 
gets  fairly  into  the  saddle  ;  however,  he  was  quiet 
enough  with  my  weight  on  his  back. 

This  is  your  birthday  ;  my  dear  boy,  may  God  bless  you 
and  give  you  many  happy  returns  of  it ;  happy  they  will 
be,  whether  many  or  few.  if  you  strive  to  please  Him.  and 
act  under  a  steady  and  abiding  conviction  of  His  presence. 

Your  affectionate  father. 

W.  D. 

The  Government  of  India,  pressed  by  people  at  home 
who  had  visions  of  turning  India  into  a  sort  of  colonv 
by  the  encouragement  of  what  they  termed  Anglo-Indian 
colonisation,  took  up  the  idea  of  selling  its  waste  land, 
and  then,  deluded  by  the  hope  of  getting  some  capital 
into  its  hands,  went  a  step  further  and  proposed  to  sell 
the  assessment  or  rent ;  that  is.  practically,  the  land  from 


LAND   ASSESSMENT.  \i  I 

which  more  than  one-half  of  its  revenue  is  derived,  at 
twenty  years'  purchase.  A  reference  was  made  to  the 
Government  of  Madras  by  that  of  India,  requesting  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  applicability  of  this  to  the 
various  districts  of  Madras. 

My  opinion  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  whole  Bcheme. 
I  pointed  out  thai  a  permanent  money  assessment  ga 
to  the  ryol  an  advantage  to  which  he  could  have  no 
claim;  tliat  the  value  of  money  had  been  steadily  de- 
creasing for  several  year-  past,  and  thai  the  landlord  had 
a  taic  claim  to  the  benefit  arising  out  of  the  rise  of  prices ; 
this  indeed  would  be  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
escape  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  fixed  character  of 
the  payments  made  to  him,  and  the  ever-varying  but 
Bteadily  increasing  price  of  labour  and  commoditi 

1  objected  altogether  to  the  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  ryot  of  redeeming  his  annual  rent  by  the 
payment,  at  once,  of  twenty  years'  purchase;  not  that  I 
thought  that  many  would  be  foolish  enough  to  sacrifice 

capital    which    would   pay  them,   at    the   Ordinary    rate   of 

interest,  some  twelve  per  cent.,  and   invest   the  same  in 
land  returning  five  per  cent.,  but  on  the  ground  that  no 
vernment  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  expend- 
in--  its  capital. 

My  reasons,  however,  did  not  bring  conviction  to  the 
rcrnor-General,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  Bent 
down  to  Madras  relative  to — 1  st,  the  sale  of  waste  land,  in 
perpetuity;  2ndly,  permission  to  redeem  the  existing 
assessment  by  a  single  payment  of  twenty  years1  purchase  . 
These  resolutions,  in  a  modified  form,  and  with  a  change 
from  twenty  years  to  twenty  the  as  the  standard  rate  at 
which  the  rent  was  to  be  bought  up,  were  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  an  Act  in  accor  lance  with  thi 
was  passed  by  the  general  Government.  The  effect  p 
duced  has,  however,  in  no  way  realised  the  expectati 

those  who  advocated  the   chan-e  ;    no  large   amount 
VOL,    II.  M 
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land  baa  been  purchased,  Anglo-Indian  colo 

not  increased  to  any  extent,  and  the  amount  of  i 

produced  by  Llic  s-ilr  <>r  meni  has  been  very  fcriflii 

Id   discussing  the   cause  of  the  great   ri 
during  the  last  ten  years,  Bir  Charles  Wood,  in  estii 
the  effect  of  the  discovery   of  gold    in    California    i 
Australia  in  cheapening  money,  or  raising  pri<  ne- 

rally,   put   this   at  about    five    |  The   retui 

however,  from  the  revenue  board  of  the  pi 
descriptions  of  grain  lor  a  long  series  of  y<  edthat 

the  average  price  of  a  given  measure  of  paddy  for 
years  from  1801  to  1852  was   1  1   pence;  while  for  I 
years  from  1853  to  1858  the  price  of  the  same  measure 
was  21  J>  pence.    I  brought  this  fact  under  Sir.  Q  W 
notice,  and  put  it  to  him  whether  such  a  marked  and 
rapid  change  did  not  seem  to  indicate   a   greater  effl 
of  the  gold  upon  prices  than  he  had  stated.    I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  we  should,  if  these  high  prices  continu 
have  to  raise  the   pay  of  our  troops,  of  our  police,  and 
generally  of  all  the  servants  of  Government  whose  Baku 
were  contingent,  in  any  way,  upon  the  price  of  food,  and 
that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I  insisted  so  strongly  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  corn  instead  of  a  money  rent  or 
assessment. 

To  Mrs.  Des  Vceux. 

Trichinopoly,  March  1*2.  1868. 

My  dear  J , — I  came  here  to   open  the  South  of 

India  Railway,  which  has  been  completed  so  far  (eighty 
miles)  from  Negapatam  on  the  East  Coast.  The  rail- 
way authorities  wished  to  make  some  display,  and  I  was 
desirous  to  please  them,  though,  in  so  doing,  I  have 
plunged  into  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  Madras 
territory.  Trichinopoly  was  once  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Xabob  of  the  Carnatic  ;  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cauvery,  one  of  the  sacred  rivers  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
whole  country  around  is  under  irrigation  (the  water  being 
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taken  from  the  river  for  the  purpose),  producing,  i 
quently,  three  crops  in  the  year.    Bice,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 

&C.,  &C,  all  grow  luxuriantly. 

There  ub  a  curious  rock,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  flat 
alluvia]  soil,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  a  height  of 
about  100  feet  ;  the  top  of  this  is  crowned  by  a  large 
pagoda,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by  a  fine  rang  ranite 
steps,  deeply  worn  by  the  action  of  the  naked  feel  of  the 
thousands  of  worshippers.  The  entrance  to  the  pagoda  is 
a  passage  with  walls  of  granite  or  gneiss,  having  square 
columns  from  distance  to  distance,  all  made  of  single 
blocks  of  thf  same  hard  -tone,  while  the  capitals,  cornio 
corbels,  &c,  &&,  are  most  elaborately  carved  in  all  Borts 
of  fantastic  forms  in  the  highest  relief.  1  must  say  that 
these  people  beat  us  out  and  out  in  the  solidity  of  their 

Structures,  and    in    the    amount   of   labour   and   taste   dis- 
played in  their  decoration. 

We  stopped  at  Tanjore  on  our  way  here.  This  was  the 
•  of  the  government  of  an  old  Mahratta  dynasty,  and 
in  default  of  direct  male  heir-  has  been  *  annexed '  by  us. 
As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  absorption  I  have  no  doubts  ; 
to  the  honesty  of  it  I  have  many.  However,  the  question 
was  settled  by  Lord  Dalhousie  many  years  ago,  and  all 
I  have  now  to  do  is  to  distribute  the  private  property 
among  the  Beveral  heir-  or  claimants,  giving  as  liberal  a 
construction  as  I  can  to  the  term  'private.1  This,  how- 
ever, exposes  me  to  B  variety  of  modes  of  solicitation. 
I  had  yesterday  to  visit  the  wife,  or  rather  wives,  of  the 
late  Rajah.  1  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  palace  by  six 
or  seven  great  bearded  Fellows,  who  claimed  to  Btand  in 
-eme  relationship  to  the  Rajah,  and  who  consequently 
embraced  me,  going  through  the  motions  of  kissing  me 

on  both  cheek-  ;    two  of  the  olde-t  then  each  took  a  hand 
and  led  me  up  a  BOrt  of  narrow  hack  Mail  inly  wide 

enough   for  one  stout  person   like  myself,  till  at  last    I 
found  myself  seated  in  front  of  a  curtain,  with  and 

M    i 
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there  holes  in  it.  behind  v. hich,  I  was  told,  th< 
wives  of  the  late  Elajah  w\  embled     I  bad  then  to 

Listen  to  the  eloquence  of  the  senior  widow,  who,  tl. 
an  interpreter,  tried   to  persuade   me   to 
adoption,  by  her,  as  the  successor  of  the  Rajah,  ol 
youth  who  was  Bitting  by  me.     I  bad  Qosoonei 
from  her,  by  expressing  my  intention  to  do  wl 
the  Queen  told  me,  than  I  was  pounced  upon  by  a  man 
who  had  married  the  Rajah's  only  daughter.     II 
mc  off  to  another  range  of  apartments,  and  af)         me 
discussion  as  to  whether  I  was  to  -<•<•  the  Prince-?!  or  not. 
the  husband  evidently  wanting  to  exhibit  her,  the  Pi 
being  unwilling  to  show  her  face,  and   I   being  utterly 
indifferent,  it  was  decided  that  she  was  to  be  behind  a 
curtain.     She    spoke    English,   and.   having    been    well 
tutored,   addressed    me    as    her   father  and   grandfather, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  prepared  to  fulfil  the 
promise,  made  to  her  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  of  putting 
her  on  her  father's  throne.     To   this  I  was,   of  coure  . 
obliged  to  make  the  same  sort  of  evasive  answer  that  I 
had  given  to  the  other  princesses.     The  husband,  how- 
ever, thinking  that  I  might  be  influenced  by  the  sight  of 
beauty  in   distress,  just    as    we   were  taking   our  leave, 
pulled  up  the  curtain,  and  exhibited  the  princess  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  girl  gorgeously  dressed,  arms,  neck, 
and  legs   covered  with  gold  and  jewels ;  and   my  firm 
conviction  is  that  he  wanted  me  to  salute  her  on  both 
cheeks.     I,  however,  backed  out  of  too  much  familiarity, 
and  kissing  her  little  henna-tipped  fingers  very  respect- 
fully, took  myself  off.     It  is  odd  that  these  people  should 
not  yet  have  learned  how  little  store  we   set  upon  all 
these  observances ;   it  is,    perhaps,  due    to   the    way  in 
which  we   enforce  their  customs   upon  them  when  they 
come  to  call  upon  us.     We  insist  that  a  native  shall  take 
off  his  slippers,  and  approach  us  either  with  bare  feet  or 
in  English  shoes  and  stockings.     I  am  disposed  to  treat 


TRICHINOPOLY, 

these  as  matters  of  indifference,  but  my  advisers  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  them 

[Sth.  STesterday  I  drove  down  to  look  at  the  bridge 
over  ilif  Cauvery,  which  consists  of  thirty-two  arches  of 
fifty  feet  -pan,  while  thai  over  the  Coleroon,  another 
branch  of  the  same  river,  has  thirty-eight  arches  of  the 
Bame  size.  These  seemed  to  be  gigantic  works,  and  bo 
they  are,  but  the  former  only  cost  9,600/.,  and  the  latter 
only  1  1,0002.,  bo  cheap  is  labour  her<  The  river,  at  this 
time  of  year,  is  merely  a  broad  bed  of  -and.  over  which 
runs  a  -hallow  -(ream  of  water  not  ten  yards  wide,  hut 
during  tlu'  south-west  monsoon  it  rolls  down  a  large 
body  of  water,  as  you  may  imagine  from  the  width  of 
the  two  channels. 

This  morning  I  was  up  at  five,  and  at  a  quarter  before 
>i\  was  on  the  parade-ground,  watching  the  movements 
of  four  regiments  of  infantry  (three  native  and  one  Euro- 
pean)  and  a  battery  of  artillery  (European).  Prom  thence 
I  went  to  visit  the  hospital  and  barracks.  The  heat  here 
I  found  very  trying,  but  the  health  of  the  troops  is  not 
bad;  in  fact,  mere  heat  d^r>  not  do  one  much  harm, 
unless  one  is  exposed  to  the  direct  anion  of  the  sun, 
or  unless  there  is  matter  upon  winch  the  heat  can  act 
to  generate  unwholesome  gas  b,     T  have  invested  some 

money    in    Trichinopoly    work.      The    natives   are   capital 
Workmen  in  gold  and  silver,  and,  what  is  more,  they  work 

cheaply.  In  gold  an  addition  of  one-fourth  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  gold  itself  generally  covers  the  cost  of  work- 
manship, indeed  always,  unless  the  pattern  is  new  and 
elaborate;  for  instance,  a  bracelet,  it'  it  contains  gold  to 
the  value  of  four  pound-,  would  cost  five  pounds,  The 
value  of  the  gold  l-  tested  by  experts,  who  compare  the 
colour  of  the  gold  used  with  that  of  standard  specimens, 
both  being  rubbed  on  a  touchstone. 
There  l-  :i  custom  in  Trichinopoly,  and  I  believe  pretty 
tnerally  throughout  the  South  of  the  Peninsula,  which 
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will  rather  .'i  tonish  von.    Th<  of '  Tku  > 

which  the  Rajah  of  Poodoocottah  i  bead;  and.  in 

Trichinopoly,  y  man   who  ha-  anything  to  lo«-  m:i 

taina  a  'Thief,'  not    for  the   purpose  of  stealing  oil 

people's  goods,  l>ut  of  securing  his  own.     Hi-  paid  thief 

guarantees  him  :i'_r:iiii-t   lose  by  theft;  in  fart,  1 

arc  a  sort  of  black  mail  paid  to  the  caste,    w 

to  try  to  break  this  down  by  means  of  our  new  | 

but  we  shall  have  some  trouble  in  doing  so.1 

16$.  I  left  Trichinopoly  on  Friday  morning  at 
ran  down  by  rail  to  Negapatam,  where  the  company  had 
provided  a  sort  of  breakfast  and  luncheon  in 
the  whole  white  population  of  Trichinopoly  and  it-  neigh- 
bourhood were  invited,  we  had  a  large  party.  1  -ual 
toasts  were  given,  and  the  usual  B]  -  mai  e,  and  at 
two  o'clock  I  was  on  board  the  steamer  making  my  way 
to  Madras,  where  I  arrived  in  twenty-two  and  a  half 
hours.  I  found  all  well,  and  was  delighted  to  be  back 
in  this  comparatively  cool  temperature.  Lord  Elgin 
looked  in  upon  us  on  his  way  to  Calcutta  ;  he  stayed 
with  us  a  couple  of  days.  He  was  very  amusing, 
having  seen  much  of  the  world,  having  much  to  tell, 
and  being  able  to  tell  it  well.     All  well  here. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.  D. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

Guindy,  April  15,  16 

Dearest    M , — Yesterday  morning   brought    us    a 

couple  of  guests  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowring  : 

he  was  Lord  Canning's  private  secretary,  and  has  just  been 
appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore ;  that  is,  he  is, 
practically,  governor  of  the  country.  They  will  stay  with  us 
until  they  can  make  their  arrangements  for  going  up  to 
Bangalore,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Eajah  residing  at  Mysore. 

1  See  Note  A  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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17M.  We  have  been  to  church  this  morning 
Friday),  and  hope  to  get  to  the  little  seaside  church  of 

Thorn*'-  in  the  evening,  for  there  it  will  be  quite  cool 
and  pleasant.  1  am  a  little  curious  as  to  the  observaB 
of  Gk>od  Friday  amongst  the  native  Etoman  Catholic 
Christiana  i  our  old  woman  servant,  Jenny,  as  we  call  her 
(her  real  name  being,  as  1  afterwards  disci  >vered,  Chinnec), 
told  Spreadborough  last  night  that  die  and  her  daughter 
and  grandchildren  were  all  going  into  Madras  to-day 
to  church;  and  she  added,  ' Plenty  crying  to-morrow.1 
'Crying,  Jenny!'  Baid  Spreadborough,  'what  for  'Oh, 
yes!'  said  Jenny,  '  all  cry  in  church  ;  fishermen,  everybody 
cry,  plenty  cry!'  This  looks  as  if  they  thought  it  a  matter 
of  course  to  make  a  great  wailing  and  lamentation  on 
Good  Friday;  lmt  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  understand 
much  about  it.  Bowever,  with  their  very  small  know- 
Ledge  of  English^  and  my  still  smaller  acquirements  in 
Tamil,  it  is  impossible,  as  yet,  t'>  have  anything  like  con- 
versation with  them;  and  the  more  I  Bee,  the  more  I 
marvel  how  missionaries  ever  do  Lr<-t  on — how  they  make 
their  first  steps,  I  mean,  towards  acquaintance  with,  and 
instruction  of,  the  people;  and  in-trad  of  exclaiming, 
some  people  do,  at  the  Blowness  of  missionary  progress,  1 
only  wonder  that  they  have  got  on  bo  well,  and  done 
much  as  they  really  have 


To  tfu  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 

Guindy,  April  in.  ]- 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — I  am  glad         e  that  a  Bill  for 
the  registration  of  titles  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     When  1  was  in  New  South  Wale-  the  subj< 
attracted  my  attention,  and  L  placed  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  registrars-general  in  South   Australia  b 
N'  w  Zealand,  in  both  of  which  colonii  -    ^cts     a  I 
passed  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  n  f  titles 
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t<>  land,  and  simplif}  much  all   t; 

connected  with  the   transfer,  iV' 

lawyers,  of  com         >mplaincd  be  their  ! 

lessened,  all,  or  Dearly  all,  tra  of  land  being  made 

through  the  registrar;  but  the  benefit  to  the  publi 

very  great.     In  this  pari  of  [ndia  we  have  tin-  m< 

establishing  a  similar  or  analoj  jrstem  ;  1 1 

in  the  collectorates,  with  a  trifling  modificati  form, 

would  pr< >bably  answer  all  our  purp «es,     I 

to  Sir  George  Grey,  asking  him  to  send  in  ort 

upon  the  system  in  \'<>\-ri'  in  New  Zealand,  and  should  I 

see  my  way  to  the  introduction  of  something  of  th< 

kind  here,  I  shall  bring  the  subject  officially  before  you. 

I  don't  like  the  tone  which  the  Souse  of  Commons  is 
taking  with    reference  to  the  colon  The  resolution 

relative   to  the  share  of  the  cost  of  the  to  he 

borne  by  a  colony  is  very  vague,  it  is  true,  but  it  will, 
of  course,  be  interpreted  by  the  colony  in  the  worst  s 
I  hold  that  the  mother  country  and  the  colony  hav( 
joint  interest  in  maintaining  the  connection  :  and  that  the 
cost  of  defending  the  colony  against  attack  from  without 
should  be  shared  equally  between  the  two.  I  should  like 
yon  to  look  at  a  despatch  of  mine  on  this  subject,  dated 
August  14,  1856.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  these 
matters  in  England  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and 
of  forgetting  that  the  colonists  also  have  feelings  and 
opinions  as  to  both  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  the 
mother  country. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 

To  Colonel  Harness,  E.E. 

Guindy,  May  14,  1862. 

My  dear  Harness, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter  :  it 
touches  upon  several  objects  of  great  interest  to  me,  both 
as  a  member  of  the  corps  and  as  Governor  of  Madras,  and 
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I  will  deal  with  these  in  their  order.  T  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  inspector  general  of  fortifications  should 
make  a  point  of  knowing  the  qualifications  of  his  officers, 
and  thus  be  able,  when  applied  to  by  any  department  of  the 
Government,  to  Bupplyan  officer  competent  to  do,  and  do 
well,  tin*  particular  work  required.  Science  in  all  its 
branches,  art  in  its  various  applications,  should  find  repre 
sentativea  amongst  us;  and  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  your 
privileges  to  develope  this  idea  among  the  young  officers 
under  you  at  t  'hatham.  I  should  not  attempt  to  tie  them 
down  too  strictlv  to  any  particular  routine.  ( >f course  there 
are  certain  subjects  with  which  they  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted,  certain  things  which  they  must  be  able  to  do  ; 
but,  apart  from  these,  I  should  encourage  the  widest  scope 
of  study,  1  should  open  the  door  to  an  unlimited  area  of 
research.  All  physical  science,  every  branch  of  natural 
history,  all  the  arts  and  their  appliances,  are  open  to  you  ; 
and  1  should  be  glad  to  Bee  individuals  taking  up  in 
earnest  particular  branches  of  Btudy,  and  should  afford 
them  every  assistance,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
benefit  which  would  result  to  the  corps,  four  library, 
your  museum,  your  observatory  might  offer  subjects  of 
interest  to  many,  and  lead  them  to  particular  fields  of  ob- 
servation. With  reference  to  your  museum,  1  -end  you  a 
copy  of  some  instructions  which  I  caused  to  be  published 
in  Australia,  and  have  republished  in   India  ;  it'  you  can 

•  officers  to  take  even  a  trifling  interest  in  such  subjects, 

you  might  Boon  have  a  magnificent  collection  of  spa 

men-.     If  you  will  give  mean  idea  of  the  character  of 

your  museum,  I  will  lend  you  a  helping  hand  both  as  re- 

irds  Australian  and  Indian  specimens.     I  can  Bend  you 

•cimeiis  of  timber  from  India;  Ward  can  Bend  you  the 

timber  of  Australia  ;  Mould  could  -end  specimens  from 

New  Zealand.     Then   I   could   get   you   from   Australia 

a]  specimens  illustrative  of  the  coal-fields  tin  re  ;  I 

uld  do  thr  same  for  yOU  from  hen  1  could  scud  you 
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specimens  illustrative  of  the  Datura]  history  of  [ndi 

1  have  Looked  into  some  of  the  papen  you  d  I 

think  they  are  likely  to  prove  useful  nU  it  i 

k3  thin  el  a  man  to  put  bis  ideas  in  writii 

finds  by  this  hew  vague  and  indefinite  thej  I 

have  been  thinking  of  trying  to  discuss,  ral  prin- 

ciples, the  effecl  Likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  atta 
and  defence  of  fortresses  by  the  improvement!  which  b 
taking    place   in    artillery,   and,  generally  in 

weapons  of  offence  and  projectiles.     Eas  anj 
this  up  ?  It  is  n  subject  which  ought  to  be  diai 
fully,  now  that  we  are  talking  of  spending  90  much  ]. 
on  fortifications.     I  feel,  I  must  say,  rather  ashamed  of  the 
panic  which  has  led   the  people  of  England  to  rush 
hastily,  and  unadvisedly,  into  such  an  outlay. 

I  think  you  exaggerate  the  probable  amount  of  traffic  on 
the  railroads.  You  say  '  endless  hackeries,  piled  with  stacks 
of  cotton,'  &c,  &C.  Xow,  translate  this  cotton  into  bales 
and  tons,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  go  but  a  little  v 
towards  maintaining  a  railway.  A  million  bales  would  give 
but  250,000  tons;  in  fact,  as  the  cotton  in  the  hackeries 
is  compressed,  it  would  not  give  above  half  this,  or  125,'  I 
tons  for  freight ;  and  this,  at  our  rate  of  13  pice  per  ton 
per  mile,  would  give  about  800/.  per  mile  for  each  mile 
gone  over.  However,  we  shall  soon  see  what  the  result  will 
be  on  our  railway,  for  on  the  12th,  that  is  two  days  ago, 
we  opened  the  whole  length  from  Madras  to  Bevpore. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 

To  Children  in  England. 

Guindy,  June  2,  1862. 

My  dear  Children, — A  climate  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  83°,  as  it  now  is.  to  91°,  is  decidedly  un- 
pleasant, and  takes  all  energy  out  of  one.  However,  it 
does  not  seem  to  disagree  with  us  otherwise.   .  .  . 
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I  went  the  oilier  <1mv  to  the  Normal  School,  to  the 

prizes,  both  to  the  boys  of  the  practising  Bchool,  and  the 
pupils  under  instruction  as  masters.  They  were  mostly 
natives;  some  of  them  seemed  very  well  up  in  their  work, 
and  they  irere  especially  quick  in  their  geography.     We 

went  this  moilling  at  half-past  six,  tO  open  our  new  school 

for  the  children  of  the  native  servant-  and  others,  just  out 
Bide  the  gate  Leading  from  the  park  to  the  nace-cour 
There  was  an  old  building  there,  which  had  been  put  up 
by  Lord   Harris  as  a  school,  but   it  was  out  of  repair. 

Now,  however,  it  has  a    new   thatch,  new  mats   round   it, 

floor  made  good,  benches  ditto,  and  the  whole  looked  v< 

tidy.      We  found    fifty    children  and    upwards    candid..' 

for  admission,  and  we  opened  the  school  by  a  very  few 
words  of  address  from  myself,  and  a  prayer,  read  in  Tamil 
by  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  a  native  Christian,  (hie  of 
the  native  inspectors  of  schools  helped  the  schoolmaster 
to  classify  the  children,  which  involved,  of  course,  an  i 

animation  of  each.  Some  could  lead  fairly  in  Tamil,  and 
had  made  sonic  progress  in   arithmetic.      They  had    been 

at  a  school  near,  in  Sydapet,  and  professed  to  come  for 
the  sake  of  better  instruction,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  true  motive  was  an  expectation  that  something  would 
begot  out  of  the  Governor  Sahib.  1  must  be  careful 
to  any  system  ^\  rewards,  or  I  shall  have  all  the  children 
from  the  surrounding  schools  streaming  in  upon  me. 

On  Friday  I  went  to  distribute  prizes  at  theCollegefor 
Civil  Engineers,  in  the  Chepauk  Palace.1  The  object  of 
the  [nstitution  is  to  train  Boldiers,  and  others,  fitting  them 
for  the  subordinate  appointments  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Work-,  such  as  overseers,  &c,  and  it  seems  to 
answer  very  fairly .  When  I  left  the  college,  1  found  my- 
selfinthe  midst  of  a  dust  storm,  which  is  equivalent  I 
thunderstorm  elsewhere  ;  only  here,  instead  of  rain  falling, 

1  The  Chepauk  Paleoe  ii  the  pt  ild  Nebohi  :iatic, 

now  occopi  Mi>'  offi 
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dust  ii  There  was  very  fine  lij/litmn;/.  but   it   v. 

Far  off  thai  the  thundei  wa    poor  in  comparison  to  that 

w  hich  we  used  to  hear  at  S3  dnej 

The  school   mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  which  1 

opened    by    11-    chiefly  for  the  children  of  our  1 
servants,  was  nevertheless  soon  attended  bj  aloth< 

from  tlif  neighbouring   villages.     The  attends 
irregular,  al  least  amongst  the  younger  children,  but   tl 
school  contained,  throughout  our  stay,  an  a  of  fn 

thirty  eight  to  forty  children  ;  a  very  small  proportion, 
alas  1  of  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  servants  of  our 
household;  and  those  that  did  continue  to  attend  w< 
almost  exclusively  boys.     Female  education  is,  ght 

be  expected,  little  cared  for  by  nativi  1  ;  we  never 

had  more  than  four  or  five  girls  in  the  Bchool,  and  tl. 
soon  left  us,  with  one  sole  exception — a  Roman  Catholic 
child,  by  name  Elizabeth,  a  niece  of  our  head  butler  ;  and 
she,  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the  force  of  her  own  will,  con- 
tinued a  regular  attendant  at  the  school  up  to  the  t  of 
our  leaving  Madras.  We  admitted  children  of  all  persua- 
sions, though  the  school  teaching  was,  of  course,  based  on 
what  we  felt  to  be  of  most  importance — instruction  in  the 
Christian  religion.  A  difficulty  had  been  felt  in  some 
mission  schools,  with  respect  to  a  suitable  prayer  to  be 
used  daily  on  opening  the  school  ;  our  schoolmaster 
solved  this  by  commencing,  every  day,  with  the  Lord's 
prayer  alone;  and  this,  though  pre-eminently  the  Christian 
prayer,  was  never  found  to  provoke  any  cavil  or  opposi- 
tion from  either  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  parents.  The  first 
hour  each  day  was  devoted  to  religious  instruction, 
beginning  with  an  easy  catechism  used  in  mission  schools, 
and  compiled  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Watts's 
First  Catechism,  and  going  on  to  the  Bible  itself,  as  the 
children  became  more  advanced ;  but  it  is  painful  to  see 
how  little  impression  seems  to  be  produced  by  all  this. 
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The  children,  with  the  naturally  good  memory  which 
characterises  the  Hindoo,  soon  became  proficients  in  Bible 
history;  they  could  answer  questions,  and  repeat  all  the 
principal  facts  as  t<>  the  creation  and  Gall  of  man,  our 
Lord's  life  on  earth,  death,  resurrection,  &c,  quite  as 
fluently  as  English  school  children  could  have  done;  but 
it  was  all  repeated  just  as  any  other  Lesson  would  have 
been,  without,  apparently,  the  slightest  approach  to  any 
n  g  I  i  sat  ion  of  these  things  as  actual  truths.  I  believe  they 
had  the  genera]  impression  which  appears  to  me  to  pre 
vail  among  the  Indian  natives,  that  all  religions  are  good, 

one  not    better   than    another;   and    I    could    nol   but    feel 

that  they  would  haw  Learned  and  repeated  anything  about 
Brahma  and  Vishnu  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
appreciation. 

The  instruction  given  at  the  school,  both  religious  and 
Becular,  was  at  first  entirely  in  Tamil  ;  but  we  found  Mich 
a  desire  prevailing  among  the  natives  that  their  children 
should  be  taught  English,  that  we  soon  established 
English  as  part  of  the  routine  for  the  upper  class,  who 
made  rapid  progress.  A  small  fee,  the  same  as  that  usually 
established  in  mission  schools,  to  the  amount  of  two  annas 
(threepence)  a  month  !  was  paid  by  each  child  in  addition 
to  the  schoolmaster's  regular  salary.  We  established  this 
regulation  at  the  recommendation  of  those  more  experi- 
enced in  native  schools  than  ourselves,  and  the  advice  was 
undoubtedly  good  :  the  native  parents  appreciate  the 
school  more  if  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  and  it  must  Burely 
be  well,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  for  a  child  to  feel  that 
he  owes  bis  advant  of  education,  in  part  at  least,  to 
hi- father.  Moreover  the  rule  entails  the  minor  advan- 
>f  making  it  the  schoolmaster's  interest  to  keep  up 
the   numbers  of  the  school,  and  to  induce  continuous 

attendance  there.1 

x   ■     B  at  t  i  of  the  chap 
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7  0  Sir  (  'fin i ■',       \\  OOCL 

r.«r  '■',    1    • 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — Have  you  looked  into  Mod 
book  upon  Java?     I  am  reading  it.  carefully  Gar  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  at  the  arithmetical  fallacy  which  lam  con- 
vinced must  link  al  the  bottom  of  the  comparison  betw< 
Java  and  India.     How  the  labourer,  the  farmer,  and  I 
Government  are  each  and  all  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
a  crop  which  often  ruin-  a  private  individual,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine.     I  take  it  that  the  enrichment  of  the  labourer 
is  a  figure  of  speech,  meaning,  that  he  man  i  live, 

without  the  power  of  laying  by  a  farthing,  the  forced 
labour  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  being  tJ 
which  sets  the  machine  in  motion.  Without,  however, 
discussing  this,  have  you  thought  at  all  about  the  culture 
system  as  described  by  Money  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  part  of 
it  which  makes  the  Government  the  great  dealer  in  produce, 
but  that  which  empowers  the  Government  to  advance 
money  to  persons  about  to  commence  any  undertaking 
likely  to  be  profitable.  The  two  great  wants  here  are 
capital  and  brains  :  the  Government  could  supply  the 
former  at  all  events.  This  has  been  done  in  Java  by  an 
advance  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  any 
person  willing  to  devote  himself  to  any  kind  of  manufac- 
ture or  cultivation,  the  Government  repaying  itself  by 
taking  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  produce  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  running  the  merchants'  risk.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  out  of  the  question  in  India  generally,  though  it 
is  done  with  reference  to  opium,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  salt ;  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  certain  that  advances 
of  money  might  not  be  made  to  encourage  cotton-planting 
in  the  present  peculiar  state  of  the  trade.  Capital  is,  as 
I  have  said,  the  great  want,  and  the  charge  made  for 
interest  is  so  enormous,  that  a  man  who  begins  with  a 
mortgage  on  his  farm  is  very  soon  ruined.     As  regards 
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cotton,  no  man  but  a  gambler  would  be  willing  to  invest 
capital  in  a  Bcheme  which  might  be  rendered  unprofitable 
at  any  instant  by  a  change  in  the  political  relation!  of  the 
section-  <,f  tin-  United  States!  (rather  a  bull  this). 
Government,  however,  is  anxious  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  things  in  India  winch  will  relieve  the  country  from  the 
risk  <>f  being  caught  napping  again,  and  of  having  so  large 
a     proportion    of    ita    population    thrown    out    of   work. 

Government,  then,  must  run  some  risk;  it  cannot  cultivate 
itself,  but  it  can  make  it  the  interest  of  others  to  cultivate, 

and  content  itself  with  a  share  of  the  proceeds.  1  throw 
out  this  merely  as  a  hint,  should  yon  think  it  possible, 
oi\  rather,  should  the  Government  be  willing  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  scheme,  1  wih  go  more  fully  into  details.  The 
principle  is  objectionable,  but  if  yon  can  once  swallow 

this,  there  will  lie  no  difficulty  as  to  details. 

Y.  >urs  \  (  ry  truly. 

W.  D. 

To  Lady  C.  1 l    ison. 

Gtuindy,  Juno  11,  1862, 

My  dear  Sister, — I  was  present  last  week  at  the  exami- 
nation of  the  children    of  a    Mahometan   Bchool,  and  met 

there  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mussulman  gentry,  the 
former  conquerors  and   rulers  o\   India.     They  contrast 

favourably  in  external  appearance  with  the  Hindoo,  are 
men  of  more  powerful  frame,  and  better  features;   and 

there  is  an  appearance  of  power  about  them  still;  but 
when  the  children  were  examined,  the  table-  were  turned. 

The  Hindoo  i-  quick  and  intelligent,  and  his  mind  appears 
to  be  at  work;  but  the  Mussulman  is  slow,  heavy,  and 

hardly   shows   any    mental   activity.      It   is   difficult    to  Say 

whether  this   proceed-  from    natural  car  hat  i».  from 

the  constitution  of  the  animal  ;  whether  it  i<  the  result  of 
their  religious  creed,  which    m<  into  fatalism;    or 

whether  it  arises  d<  >m  that  &  >rt  i  >f  c  >ntempt  f<  >r  intellectual 
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cultivation  which  on 

the  A 1 1  j — 1 1 1  r  1 1 : 1 1 1  within  the  Last  four  or  five  centm-ie*.     In 
the  time  of  the  ( Crusades  the  literature  and         (•<•*  of  • 
world  were  id  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  □ 

L8  not   ;i  ivninan!   of  thifl  \  isible. 

hi///. — 'King  Tom,'  the  barber,  has  just  been  to 
my  hair.     A   barber  is  proverbially  b  talkative  anin 
and  King  Tom  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,     if*-  spea 
English,  and  I  got  from  him  casual  rems  eel- 

inga  of  the  people,  their  wants,  fancies,  &a,  which  are  useful 
To-day,  after  enquiring  the  price  of  rice,  condition  i 
working  class,  health   of  the  town,  &C,  I  Lr'>f  him  to  talk 
about  the  produce  of  land,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  shared 
between  the  Government  and   the  ryot:  and  from  that 

■ 

we  naturally  got  to  the  illegitimate  claim-  made  upon  the 
cultivator  by  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  Government. 
These  are,  first,  the  tahsildar,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
collector  for  the  rent  of  a  district  called  a  talook,  con- 
sisting of  several  villages;  he  is  a  Borl  of  land  agent. 
Second  is  the  sheristadar,  or  accountant  in  the  office  of 
the  collector;  he  keeps  the  accounts,  and  comes  between 
the  tahsildars  and  collector,  and  I  should  have  called 
him  No.  1.  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,&c.  are  a  swarm  of  subordinate 
bloodsuckers,  who  prey  more  or  less  upon  the  ryot.  The 
tahsildar  is  a  magistrate,  a  man  of  weight  and  power  locally : 
he  lives  upon  the  people  :  they  give  him  rice,  grain  for 
his  horses,  cut  his  grass  for  him,  and,  in  feet,  supply  his 
household.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is,  according  to  Tom.  a 
regular  black  mail  levied — a  sort  of  assessment  per  acre, 
which  is  divided  among  the  sheristadars,  tahsildar?,  and 
subordinate  leeches  in  different  proportions.  Xow  all  this  is 
very  probable  ;  they  are  a  gift -loving  and  a  gift-giving 
people  ;  but  it  is  a  practice  liable  to  gross  abuse,  and  I 
should  be  si  ad  to  break  the  neck  of  it  :  but  it  would 
require  a  long  time,  the  cordial  concurrence  of  all  the 
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European  officers,  and  hard  work  on  their  part,  to  ov<  r 
come  the  tendency. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

W.  I) 

/'-  Mrs.  Vet  Va  ux. 

(iuindy,  Jun.-  L6,  Lfi 

M y  dear  J ,     We  have  had  Borne  rain  at  last:  a 

rattling  thunderstorm  brought  down  a  deluge  last  night, 
which  will,  1  hope,  cause  the  grass  t<>  spring,  and  give 
food  for  the  deer,  who  have  been  reduced  to  browse  on 
the  tn-  The  contrast  between  the  bright  green  of  the 
trees  which  have  got  their  new  leaves,  and  the  brown 
ground  about  them,  is  \rvy  marked     1  am  cutting  away 

rial  of  an  ugly  species  of  palm,  and  am  planting 
clumps  here  and  there,  in  <>nln-  to  fill  up  the  space  left 
vacant,  and  relieve  the  eye  from  the  monotony  of  the 
brown  ground. 

I  have  established  a  system  which  seems  to  work  very 

well  ami  to  give  much  satisfaction.   L used  to  have  a 

victim:  day  oner  a  week,  as  had  been  the  usual  practice 
hitherto;  and  people  came  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
sai  for  ifii  minutes,  and  drove  back,  -nine  three  or  four 
miles,  in  tin*  very  heal  of  the  day.  Now  we  have  die 
visiting  houi  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  instead  of 
sitting  in-doors,  we  have  chairs  placed  in  the  shade  of 
tin-  trees,  the  band  playing  under  a  tent  at  a  Bhorl  dis- 
tance; targets  for  those  who  wish  to  practise  archery, 
croquet  for  others.  People  get  their  afternoon  drive,  have 
mi.  ich  other,  have  some  amusement, get  ices  and 

refreshments,  and  accomplish  a  visit   at  the  >a\i\<-  time, 
without  the  formality  of  a  regular  calL     This  bids  fan-  to 
be  a  very  popular  move.     1   have  always  found  it  ad\ 
able  to  bestow  a  little  thought  upon  the  amusements  of 
our  society. 

During  the  mutiny  a   portion   of  the  army  took   the 

II.  N 
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town  of  Cirwee,  inhabited  by  a  Rajah,  who 

enough  to  imagine  be  could  bold  the  pi 

'I  be  upoil  in  jewels,  gold,  and  silver  w\  ind 

much  discussion  has  Ix-en  going  on  a-   '*»  tl 
different  parties  to  share,  and  these  have  not  yet  b 

decided.     Iii  the  meantime,  bov  the  jewellerj 

been  sold  at  Calcutta,  and  agents  from  all  the  rial 
princes  have  been  bidding  against   each  other,  till  the 
prices  paid  are  far  in  the 

articles.     The  curious  thing  is  bow  a  petty  prin<  ild 

have  collected  such  a  mass  of  jewellery  ;  but  the  truth 
is  that  an  appetite  for  jewellery  and  personal  ornam< 
prevails  in  India,  and,  I  should  say.  generally  in  the  East 
Every  woman  has  rings  in  her  ears  and  her  nose,  neck- 
laces in  the  plural  number,  armlet-,  bangles,  &C.,  &C.  ; 
the  commonest  labourer  spends  his  money  in  this  unpro- 
ductive way,  and  his  superiors  show  him  the  example. 
The  quantity  of  money  thus  locked  up  is  incredible,  and 
the  loss  to  the  country  from  this  unproductive  mode  of 
dealing  with  earnings  is  immense.  The  artisan  or  labourer 
hoards  his  wages  and  buys  a  ring  or  a  silver  girdle : 
the  Eajah  hoards  his  revenue,  probably  cheats  his  cre- 
ditors, and  buys  all  sorts  of  useless  baubles.  You  would 
have  been  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  tables  in  the 
palace  at  Tanjore,  covered  with  every  kind  of  useless 
absurdity,  from  jewellery  down  to  the  lay  figures  seen 
in  a  tailor's  shop,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
sale  at  Calcutta  has  set  free  a  lot  of  rupees  which  have 
been  hoarded  for  years.  I  see  that  some  gold  mohurs.  a 
coin  worth  about  1/.  10s.,  but  which  has  become  scarce, 
have  been  sold  for  ornaments,  at  from  4/.  to  61.  each.  I 
am  about  to  start  for  the  hills  in  a  few  days.  God  bless 
vou. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

W.  D. 


HOLICUL-DR  H  O, 

To  W.  E.  Den\8ony  Esq, 

<  moor,  July  I,  lfi 
My  dear  William, — Hnv  we  are  at  the  top  of  the 
ghaut,  aboul  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  temperature.  In  Madras  the 
thermometer  ranged  from  82°  to  90° ;  here  it  stands  pretty 
steady  at  68  .  We  made  our  journey  easily  enough, 
travelling  through  from  Maura-  to  I  loimbatore,  300  miles, 
in  the  night,  provision  being  made  for  the  children  in  the 

shape  of  beds,  as  well  as  for  your  mother  and  S ,  all 

of  whom  slept  very  fairly.  The  next  night  we  lefll  Coim- 
batore  at  eight  o'clock,  and  got  to  the  foot  of  the  ghaut 
at  six  a.m.,  having  stopped  for  an  hour  to  clothe  the 
children  and  ourselves  for  the  change  of  temperatui 
some  of  the  party  rode  up  the  hill,  the  children  were 
taken  up  in  tonjons.  We  have  been  Btaying  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Arbuthnot  for  three  or  four  day-.  We  are  about 
to  move  to  a  house  at  a  place  called  Kotagherry,  about 
twelve  mile-  from  this  place  and  eighteen  from  Ootaca- 
mund,  the  climate  of  which  will  be  better  suited  to  the 
children  than  that  of  Ootacamund,  where  I  imagine  the 
monsoon  is  blowing  hard.  We  had  a  pic-nic  party 
yeste  lay  at  a  place  called  Bolicul-droog,  an  old  fort 
belonging  to  Tippoo,  Bituated  on  the  Bcarped  end  of  a 
spur  of  the  hills,  the  road  to  it  passing  over  narrow 
Baddies  easily  defended,  while  the  fort  itself  occupied  the 
whole  area  of  the  Bpur.  Tippoo  used  it  as  a  state  prison, 
I  believe;  as  a  fortress  it  is  useless.  Sou  will  often  hear 
unprofessional  men.  when  theysee  a  scarped  rock,expr< 
an  opinion  that  such  a  Bite  would  be  a  capital  one  for  a 
fort,    the  truth  being  that   for  most  of  the  obj<  a 

-  it  would  be  useless.  The  difficulty  of  i  is  in 

many  instances  a  disadvantage,  and  is  always  coup] 
with  a  com  ling   difficulty  of  <  ;  while  e 

men   properly  placed   would  Bhut  up   :  ..  and 

I    2 
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B( »')ii  starve  it  "'if.     ( >ur  rid  I     ing  one.    I 

glad  thai   your  mother  stayed  :tt  home  \W  had  im 
clambering, and, starting  at  nine,  we  did  not  get  back  till 
five.     I  saw  in  the  journal  of  the  United  I  tu- 

lion  a  paper  by  Captain  Tyler,  ELE.  on  tin-  effect  of  the 
modern  rifle  upon  bi<  peratious.  Be  seems  to  think 
that  the  attack  will  be  facilitated  by  the  improvement  in 
cannon  and  fire-arms  generally.  I  am  di  .  i  to  think 
thai  the  advantage  would  be  with  the  defence.  When  a 
place  has  it-  scarps  pmpcily  covered,  so  thai  no  bre 
could  be  made,  unless  the  batteries  were  placed  on  I 
covered  way,  the  improvement  in  lire-arm-  would  h 
to  prolong  the  time  required  for  the  siege,  and  most 
certainly  to  render  it  more  destructive  to  the  assailants. 
In  a  fortified  place  arrangements  might  always  be  made 
to  secure  cover,  and  a  steady  fire  from  a  very  few  guns 
upon  the  head  of  a  sap  would  make  it  impossible  to  carry 
this  on  by  day.  I  have  had  letters  from  officers  in  New 
Zealand,  which  do  not  speak  hopefully  of  the  state  of 
things.  It  is  an  awkward  country  for  regular  troops  :  the 
fern  grows  six  feet  high,  and  very  thick,  so  as  to  give 
perfect  cover  to  the  natives.  We  committed  a  great  folly 
in  going  to  war  at  all. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

W.  D. 

To  Lady  C.  Denis  on. 

Kotagheny,  July  3,  1662. 

My  dear  Sister, — We  have  taken  up  our  resting-place 
here  for  a  mouth,  as  being  warmer  and  more  sheltered 
from  the  monsoon  than  Ootacamund,  and  therefore  better 
for  the  children.  This  is  4  the  hill  of  the  Koters,'  the 
head-quarters  of  a  sort  of  mechanical  tribe  of  the  hill-folk, 
specimens  of  whom  I  saw  last  year  at  Ootacamund.  We 
had  an  easy  journey,  as  we  were  able  to  make  use  of  the 
railway  for  300  miles.     The  house  in  which  we  are  resid- 
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tag  was  occupied  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Harris,  Lord 
Elphinstone  ;  in  (act,  it  has  been  the  refuge  of  all  the 
Governors,  It  does  not  offer  much  accommodation,  but, 
Midi  as  it  is,  we  find  it  comfortable  enough. 

I  hear  rumours  of  all  sorts  of  reverses  and  sue©  sees  in 
America,  and  I  am  looking  rather  eagerly  for  positive 
accounts  from  thence,  as  affecting  us  oul  here.  The 
Manchester  people  have  squeezed  the  Government  at 
home,  and  the  pressure  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  cotton 
has  been  the  universal  cry;  there  has  consequently  been 
an  increased  amount  of  cotton  cultivation,  the  ryots 
having  been  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  higher  pri< 
than  usual,  should,  however,  any  change  in  America  throw 
open  the  trade  with  the  Southern  States,  down  will  go 
prices  here,  and  hundreds  <»f  merchants  will  be  ruined.    A 

little  forethought   might  have  brought   the  cotton  trade 

> 

into  a  Bteady,  wholesome  state  ;  now  it  has  all  the  asj  ect  of 
gambling;  while.  Bhould  a  reaction  take  place,  the  natives 

will    he  more    suspicious    than   ever    of  our   motives,  and 

more  unwilling  to  adopt  our  ideas  or  carry  out  our 
suggestions.  Bowever,  we  must  do  our  best  to  induce  a 
change  of  system,  hut  the  process  will  he  a  very  Blow  one. 
What  annoys  our  most  is  the  folly  talked  and  written  at 
home  on  these  and  similar  subjects.     People  in  England 

have  a  mania  for  legislation,  and  seem  to  think  that  moral 

as  well  ;i-  social  evils  can  be  cured  by  law.     Tl  i 

that  law  i-  hut  the  exponent  of  the  opinions  and  wants  of 

the  people,  and  that  it  i>  utterly  hopeless  to  legislate  iii  a 
manner  contradictory  to  their  opinions  and  want-.     They 
would  legislate  in  London  tor  India  just  a-  if  they  knew 
a-  much  of  it  a-  they  do  of  Kent  ;  and  tin-,  he  it  ice  Elected, 
i>  n<  t  the  fancy  ^\  tin-  ignorant, but  of  the  educated  p 
tion  of  the  community  i  the  ignorant  man  merely  n 
that  which  the  educated  and  Bemi-educated  thrust  upon 
him  through  the  medium  n['  the  news]         -      I  have  as! 
to  give  an  article  in  his    Efc  view   upon  th<  tnd 
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abuse  of  langu  '  lucation  bat  become  m< 

genera],  language  has  been  unfairly  deal!  with — men  le 
words,  ii"!  afl  the  representatives  of  ideas,  but  as  tool 
be  used  for  certain  purp  illy  for  mystification. 

5T(  »ur  affections 

W.  D. 

7    Mr     /  '■     Vceu  >-. 

My  dear  J , — Tin-  view  from  our  present  habitat 

is  beautifuL    I  am  Bitting  in  a  library  opening  into  a  broad 
verandah,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  In 
frontof  the  verandah  is  an  English  garden  full  of  flow 
running  down  the  hill,  and  looking  into  a  beautiful  vail 
closed  in  by  green  hills  to  the  right  and  left.  Bey  >ndl 
look  down  into  the  low.  flat  land  .  diffei 

altogether  in  colour  and  aspect,  reflecting  from  it-  brown 
surface  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  som<  eet  below  us. 

Beyond  this  again,  at  a  distance  of  some  forty  mile-,  a  range 
of  hills  is  seen,  about  6,000  or  7,000  feet  high  ;  while  to 
the  right  hand  we  catch  sight  of  the  outlines  of  the 
Neilgherry  escarpment,  broken  into  all  sorts  of  forms,  and 
variously  coloured.  Last  week  we  went  out  to  see  whether 
we  could  get  an}'  shooting,  and  we  decided  to  combine 
sport  with  a  sight  of  Eungasami's  Pillar,  a  sort  of  pinnacle 
of  rock  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  hills.  We  had 
but  indifferent  sport,  I,  however,  killed  a  jungle-sheep  (a 
small  kind  of  deer),  and  a  young  pig,  which,  by  the  way, 
we  found  very  good,  roasted  as  a  sucking-pig.  Our  trip  to 
the  pillar  gave  us  a  hard  day's  work.     I  rode  out  with 

L and  S — —  to  the  camp  to  breakfast.     L was 

tired,  and    wisely  remained  in  camp,  while  S and  I 

and  the  rest  of  the  party  went  first  to  try  for  some  deer 
over  roads  or  tracks  which  you  never  would  have  con- 
ceived to  be  practicable  for  horses.  "We  got  no  deer,  and 
had  to  work  our  way  up  hill   to   the   Peak,  where   our 
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luncheon  had  been  Bent.  It  certainly  is  well  worth  a  hard 
ride  to  seethe  pillar,  which  is  a  thin  pinnacle  of  gn< 
rising  up  from  the  Bteep  side  of  a  hill  to  the  height  of  at 
least  500  feet  It  is  separated  from  the  escarpment  called 
the  Peak  bj  a  gap  of  100  or  150  yard-  in  width;  but 
this  is  n<>t  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  picture.  Stand- 
ing on  the  Peak,  with  the  pillar  in  front  and  in  the  fore- 
ground, one  looks  down  into  the  Mysore  ditch,  as  it  is 
termed — a  Borl  of  chasm,  separating  the  table  land  of 
My-  >iv  from  the  hills.  The  opposite  side  i  >f  this  ditch  w  as 
formed  of  variously  coloured  hills,  broken  into  peculiar 
forms,  making  a  mosl  beautiful  picture.   We  had  to  make 

our  way  hack  to    camp   after   luncheon,    and    had  then  to 

ride  home,  which  we  reached  about  six,  not  a  little  tired. 
We  have  done  little  but  take  scrambling  rides  about 

a  rough  country,  over  tracks  which  would  make  you 
shudder    to    look    at.      S and    1    narrowly    escaped 

yesterday  from  passing  the  night  in  a  native  village.  We 
were  trying  to  get  home  by  what  we  imagined  to  be  a 

short  (ait,  and  athalf-pasl  five  found  ourselves  going  down 
hill  at  bui  miles  from  Cotagherry,  when  we  luckily  met 
a  party  who  told  us  that  we  could  not  possibly  make  our 
way  in  that  direction.    We  had  therefore  to  turn  to  the 

right-about  and  ride  hard,  for  we  had  a  dinner  party  :  and 

we  managed  to  get   home  by  seven  o'clock,  quite  wet 

through,  for  it  rained  hard  all  the  way  hack. 

3Tour  affectionate  Brother, 

W.  D. 

To  du  Earl  of  Elgin, 

k  tagherrj,  July  i:>.  U 

My  dear  Lord, — There  are  one  or  two  matters  now 
fore  you  as  to  which  I  wish  to  Bay  a  few  words.   1st.  Sale 
of  land      Lord  Cannine'a  resolutions  have  gone  into  such 

detail,  that  they  appear   to  have  pledged  the  '  ument 

to  a  fixed  price  throughout  India,  and  this  fixed  pi 
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baa  reference  altogether  to  the  cl  of  land  in  I> 

'J    i  up  <    and  5  rup  <•-  being  the  pri<  n  with 

us  in  Madras  the  \ alue  of  land  is  actus  I  i : 1 1 

which   ia  to  be  Bold  for  -I  rupees   is   rery  much  m< 
valuable  than   that    which   ia  to  be  sold   for  5    rape* 
Neil  ber  of  these  prices,  howei 

land  in  districts  where  Europeans  are  likely  to  purchase  it. 
Coffee  land,  for  instance,  on  the  Neilgherries  is  Bold  for 
30  rupees  per  acre,  Bubject  to  our  assessment  of  2  i 
per  annum.     This  is  land  covered  with  jungle,  and  which, 
accord  inn-  to  Lord  Canning's  resolutions,  would 
out  and  out,  for  2\  rupees,  or  one-tenth  of  its  mart 
able  value.     This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the 
scheme.  By  putting  so  low  a  price  on  the  land,  jol  arc 

induced  to  come  in  :  they  purchase  for  the  mere  purp 
of  selling  again,  so  that,  by  establishing  such  a  low  maxi- 
mum, you  neither  secure  Bettlers,  nor  promote  ti 
interests:  you  merely  pander  to  the  capitalist,  who  puts 
the  money  into  his  pocket  which  ought  to  go  into  that  of 
the  Government,  and  which  might  be  expended  by  it  in 
making  roads  and  opening  the  country.  What  I  object  to 
in  the  resolutions  is,  1st,  the  fixture  of  a  maximum  price 
without  the  guarantee  of  auction  ;  2ndly,  the  establish- 
ment  of  one  price  for  all  India,  without  any  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  soil  or  the  nature  of  the  crop  ;  ordly, 
the  power  given  to  any  purchaser  to  lock  up  a  quantity 
of  land  equal  in  amount  and  contiguous  to  that  which  he 
has  purchased  for  a  given  number  of  years.  There  are 
other  modifications  of  detail  which  might  be  made,  but 
to  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude. 

The  second  subject  which  I  wish  to  brine  under  vour 
notice,  is  that  of  the  supply  of  horses  required  for  remount- 
ing the  cavalry  and  artillery.  In  a  despatch  from  Sir  C. 
Wood,  he  alluded  to  the  plan  of  breeding  horses  for  the 
service,  and  I  think  Sir  Hope  Grant  has  a  fancy  for  the 
establishment   of  a   stud   in    this   Presidency.     Xow,  my 
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Australian  experience  in  h<  >rse-breeding  is,  thai  even  th< 
where  the  mares  have  an  unlimited  run  over  capital 
pasture,  the  Bystem  is,  comparatively,  unprofitable ;  that 
a  large  number  of  weedy  brutes  are  bred,  which  would 
not  be  lit  For  either  cavalry  or  artillery,  and  whose  Bale 
would  not  cover  their  expenses.  It  this  be  the  case  in 
Australia,  where  there  1  pasture,  what  will  it  be 

here,  where  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  we  have 
none?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mare,  both 
while  she  is  with  foal  and  while  she  is  suckling,  should 
ha\  >d  and  abundant  pasture;  otherwise  the  foal  is 

never  fully  developed,  and  becomes  a  poor  stunted 
animal.  The!),  again,  the  foal  as  a  yearling  should  have 
plenty  to  eat,  or  it  is  Btunted  in  its  growth.  Now,  In 
at  all  events,  we  should  be  obliged  to  feed  both  mare  and 
foal  with  gram,  or  some  food  specially  cultivated  for  them, 
and  the  cost  of  this  would  seriously  enhance  the  price  of 
a  five-year  old.  1  -hall  be  able  t<>  give  you  -"me  idea  Boon 
ofthecosl  ofourhorses.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some 
Bimple  Bystem  should  be  established,  which  might,  should 
a  large  demand  for  horses  arise,  be  capable  of  develop- 
ment. This,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  the  case  with  a  stud; 
indeed  it  could  <>nlv  be  done  by  multiplying  the  regular 
markets  for  the  supply  of  horse  stock:  a  few  hundred 
extra  horses  from  each  <>f  these  markets  would  not  have 
much  action  upon  the  price.  1  have  an  offer,  which  I 
have  accepted,  from  an  Australian  breeder,  to  deliver 
horses  in  India,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government 
at  landing,  for  55/.  per  horse,  the  breeder  or  importer 

taking    the    whole    risk    <>f    shipment.    &C.,    80    that    the 

Q  tvernmenl  gets  a  I  horse  for  55/.  and  is  subject  to 
do  risk.  Others  would  !><•  found,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
undertake  to  deliver  horses  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay  on 
about  the  same  t 

Y    u  truly, 

W    P. 
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/  o  Lady  I  ,  I  >■  ni  on< 

o 

My  dear  Sister,  —  We  moved  ovei  from  Eota  ry  on 
the  1st,  Bending  the  children  some  twelve  miles  in  tonj( 
to  nice!  the  carriage,  as  Kotagherry  is  inaccessible  to 
vehicles  on  wheels;  while  we  rode  a  Bhorter,  but  very 
pretty,  new  bridle  road,  which  is  cul  ou1  of  the  hill  side 
for  most  of  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  We  sent  - 
horses  and  our  luncheon  forward  to  a  Bort  of  half-way  station 

in  a  wood,  and  took  L thai  distance  in  a  tonjon.  We 

had  just  established  ourselves  comfortably  and  commenced 
our  luncheon,  when  two  aides-de-camp,  who  had  been  Bent 

to  look  after  the  horses,  came  rushing  back,  followed  by  a 

■ 

swarm  of  bees,  and  we  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leav- 
ing our  luncheon  behind  us.    L and  Dr.  Sanderson 

were  both  stung,  and  eventually  we  had  to  retreat  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  could  fuel  secure  from  attack. 
It  seems  that  some  of  the  horse-keepers  had  seen  a  large 
set  of  combs  hanging  to  the  trees  near  the  road  (this  is 
the  usual  position  of  the  comb  of  the  wild  bees),  and  had 
appropriated  them,  starting  the  inhabitants  in  search  of 
vengeance  and  a  new  home.  We  were  delayed  by 
this  upwards  of  two  hours.  We  first  tried  to  make  fires 
along  the  path,  advancing  gradually,  pushing  each  lire 
about  twenty  yards  on  beyond  the  last.  However,  when  we 
got  near  the  main  body  of  the  bees,  they  mustered  in  too 
great  force  to  allow  us  time  to  make  a  new  fire,  so  we  had 
to  retreat.  The  side  of  the  hill  was  too  steep  to  permit  us  to 
venture  off  the  path,  and  as  our  attempt  to  drive  the  bees 
from  their  position  had  failed,  I  rode  back  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  see  whether  I  could  not  get  down  the  hill  by 
some  other  route.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  make  the 
attempt,  when  I  was  told  that  the  bees  had  gone  off  in  a 
body,  and  that  the  road  was  clear,  so  we  succeeded  in 
passing  the  defile.     These  bees  are  different  from  ours ; 
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they  are  shorter  and  fatter,  with  yellow  bodies ;  thej  leave, 
however,  their  stings  behind  them,  as  I  had  to  extract 
Borne  from  those  who  had  been  wounded. 

1  have  been  looking  over  the  book  which  you  Benl  me, 
or,  rather,  have  been  reading  it  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure.  The  difficulty  which  1  have  always  had  in  ap- 
preciating the  feelings  of  those  who  press  'the  Church' 
upon  us  almost  as  a  substitute  for  ( Ihrist,  is  the  conviction 
that  religion  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  personal  and 
individual;  whereas  they  would  almost  reverse  this,  and 
make  the  Church,  that  is  the  multitude,  teach  and  form 
the  individual.  God's  Eoly  Spirit  operates  upon  the 
heart  of  the  individual,  makes  it  loving  and  trustful;  the 

;',  thus  acted  upon,  looks  around  for  sympathy,  and 
finds  it  in  those  whose  conduct  show-  them  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influence;  man  is  thus  added  to 
man,  and  a  Church  is  formed  ;  but  a  (  hurch  is  nothing 
abstracted  from  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  77/'' 
( 'I uirch  (I  use  here  the  definite  article) has  its  ministers,  and 
its  machinery  for  teaching;  and  of  course  the  young,  and 
indeed  the  old  also,  are  dependent  upon  this  for  instruction, 
but  not  for  holiness — not  for  that  which  God  alone  can 
give.  1  have  given  you  a  long  explanation  of  my  reason 
for  liking  <  roulburn's  work  ;  it  deals  with  personal  religion, 
and  this,  1  feel  sure,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  by  the  individual,  and  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
I  acher. 

5 1  >ur  affectionate  Brother, 

w.  D. 
To  C       ■    Harm ».  //.A'. 

|  I   •       :nui)-l.  Auuru-t  lOj  i  - 

My  dear  Harm—.  I  got  your  letter  yesterday.  1  think 
you  have  over-estimated  the  quantity  of  goods  likely  to 

the  rail.    You  must  recollect  that  in  this  country 

»  * 

the  cost  of  conveyance  by  the  usual  bullock  bandies  d 

w  %  * 

put  at   3d.  to  -)]d.  per  ton  pei   mile     This  ia  not  a 
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heavy  charj         In  England,  before  railwi 

Btructed,  th(  upon  the  turnpilo 

to  LOd,     During  the  drj  m  her 

nothing  for  hia  bullocks  to  do,  or  indeed  for  himself. 

glad  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  earning 

thine,  bo  he  upon  the  road.     Aj  he  must  main; 

his  cattle  and  himself,  any    money  which  he  may  m 

almosl  clear  profit.     At  present  we  cha        i 

per  mile  by  tin-  rail,  but  I  doubt  whether  thi  the 

cost  of  transport.     I  musl  send  yon,  when  I  get  back  to 

.Madras,  two  paper-  on  railway-,  which  I  read  to  th^j 
Royal  Society  at  Sydney.  In  these  you  will  Bee,  fully 
stated,  my  views  with  regard  to  these  expensive  con- 
structions in  particular  countries. 

I  have  had  a  curious  incidental  confirmation  of  - 
facts  relative  to  drainage,  &C.,  which  I  deduced  fr 
experiments  made  in  New  South  Wale-.  This  may  be 
useful  to  your  young  officers.  The  Irrigation  Company, 
which  is  bringing  water  from  the  Toombuddra  Eiver  into 
the  Pennaar,  and  making  a  canal  for  navigation  as  well 
as  for  irrigation,  proposed,  as  a  part  of  their  scheme,  to 
make  a  dam  200  feet  high  across  the  outlet  of  a  valley 
in  Mysore,  to  collect  therein  the  drainage  of  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and  to  pass  this  water  down  the  canals, 
during  the  dry  season.  The  scheme  was  submitted  to 
me,  and  I  asked  to  be  informed — 

1st.  As  to  the  area  of  country  the  drainage  from  which 
was  to  be  intercepted. 

2nd.  As  to  the  number  of  inches  of  rain  falling  upon 
this  area. 

3rd.  As  to  the  proportion  of  this  rain  which  ran  off  to 
the  outfall. 

I  got  at  the  time  but  a  very  vague  reply  to  questions 
one  and  two,  and  the  reply  to  question  three  was  that 
three-fourths  of  the  rainfall  was  discharged  pretty  speedily 
by  the  river.     I  told  the  engineer  that  the  result  of  my 
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experiments  Bhowed  that  the  proportion  in  Australia  was 
between  one  fourth  and  one-fifth  ;  and  I  directed  the  engi- 
neers in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  make  Bome 
experiments  to  determine  this  proportion  for  the  Madras 
territory  under  varied  circumstances,  1  have  as  yet  got 
no  returns  which  can  be  relied  on  ;  but  a  Bhoii  time  ago 
I  <_r<>t  a  proposal  from  the  Mysore  Government  to  con 
struct  a  dam  across  the  very  river  which  the  Irrigation 
Company  intended  to  make  use  of,  and  to  employ  the 
water  to  irrigate  a  portion  of  their  own  territory.  With 
this  scheme  I  gol  tables  showing  the  actual  discharge  of 
the  river,  the  area  of  drainag<  Now  the  facta  were 

as  follows:  The  area  of  drainage  was  100  square  miles,  or 
256,000  acr<  &  Tin1  discharge  of  the  fiver  during  nine 
months  320,715,286  cubic  yards,  or  8WWW6a=s1253 

cubic  yards   per   acre;    that  is,  the   amount   COUling  to  the 

outfall  from  each  acre  would  be  equal  to  about  9*3  inches 

in  depth  over  that  area.     I  have  not  the  actual  measure 

men!  of  the  rainfall,  but  I  shall  be  under  the  mark  if  I 
put  it  at  from  36  to  40  inches  during  the  rainy  season  ; 
so  that  the  actual  discharge  is  pretty  much  as  my  experi- 
ments in  New  South  Wales  testified,  namely,  between  on 
fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  total  quantity  falling.  Of 
course,  when  there  is  a  steady  down-pour,  as  in  tin*  mon- 
soon on  the  west  coast,  and  when  the  hills  are  bare  and 
precipitous, this  proportion  will  be  exceeded;  but  I  think 
that  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  might  be  taken  in  calcu- 
lations for  drainage,  and  one-fifth  for  those  relating  to  the 
supply  of  water.  5 1  >urs  very  truly, 

w.  D. 

/'   Sir  i '.  Wo  •■!. 

I  '    :  ■     .:     .  : 1 1 > > •  r  1.°..    1-' 

My  dear  Sir  Charles,—  1  have  heard  from  two  sources 

that  the  native-  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tory are  beginning  to  Bend  about  chupatti*  .  .  as 
they  did  before  the  mutiny.     This  would  seem   to  b 
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something  analogous  i(»  i \n 

The  process  appean  to  be  as  foil  w       I 

a  village,  wit  1 1  instructions  that   they  ai 

the  dogs,  and  that  other  cakes  are  to  be  prepared  and 

scut  on  to  the  next  Tillage.     The  lining, 

or  whatever  it   may  be,  circulates  in  this  way  through- 
out the  country  without  attracting  much  attention, 
feeling  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  these  people  too  much 
according  to  English  principles.     We  attrib  i  them 

feelings  which  would  operate   upon  us,  but  whirl)  ha 
either  no  action,  or  a  very  different  action,  upon  tb< 
I  do  not  believe  that,  with  perhaps  a  i  ttions, 

they  care  one  farthing  about  the  justice,  as  we  term  it.  of 
our  dealings  with  them,  and  for  the  security,  we  say,  that 
they  enjoy.  All  that  they  remember — and  their  memories 
are  very  good — is  that  we  have  come  in  as  alien-  and 
intruders,  have  ousted  their  native  rulers,  Bometim  - 
the  strong  hand,  and  sometimes,  between  you  and  me, 
by  very  dirty  processes.  We  must  not  expect  gratitude 
or  affection  from  them,  and  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  them,  should  they  be  foolish  enough  to  break  out  a 
second  time,  just  as  their  native  rulers  would  do  ;  that  is, 
to  show  but  little  mercy,  to  act  thoroughly  upon  their 
fears.  Leniency,  they,  as  well  as  other  savage  or  semi- 
civilised  nations,  regard  as  a  proof  of  weakness. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.  D. 
To  Mrs.  Des  Vceux. 

Ootacarnuud,  September  11.  1862. 

My  dear  J , — The  more  I  see  of  the  state  of  things 

in  this  country,  the  more  earnestly  do  I  wish  for  altera- 
tions and  reform  ;  yet  the  growth  of  abuses  has  been  so 
natural  and  so  gradual,  each  step  having  been  almost  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  preceding  one.  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin, and, having  begun,  equally 
difficult  to  know   where  one  is  to   stop.     Many  matters 
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coiiic  before  me  which  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
treatment  dealt  oul  by  ufl  to  the  great  men  of  the  land  in 
former  times,  and  which  impress  me  with  the  conviction 
that  we  acted  toward-  them  most  nefariously  ;  but,  were  I 
to  attempt  to  grant  redress  to  the  children  of  these,  where 
could  I  stop?  I  should  have  to  give  over  a  large  slice  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  to  others  who.  ignorant  and  full  of 
native  prejudices,  would  bring  back  a  state  of  things  which, 
if  not  passed,  is,  at  all  events,  passing  away.  T  have  made 
up  my  mind,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  to  redress  hereditary 
injustice,  but  taking  what  happened  before  my  time  as 
•>////>//,  to  be  careful  that  no  complaint  is  made 
against  me.  The  evil,  however,  is  not  merely  in  the 
injustice  committed,  but  in  the  generation  of  ideas  and 
principles  in  the  servants  of  Government  which  lead  them 
to  advoeate  such  injustice-  to  do  evil  that  g<  >od  may  come; 
and  I  by  no  means  exclude  myself  from  the  number  of  those 
upon  whom  this  influence  acts.  In  looking  to  th< 
crooked  paths,  we  neglect  the  simple  ami  straightforward 
way  by  which  good  is  sure  to  he  done  ;  thai  is,  we  neglect 

to  train  or  educate  the  people.     You  must   not  think  when 

I  use  the  hackneyed  phrase  educate,  that  1  mean  mere 
mental  training,  mere  teaching  to  read  and  to  write.  I 
lay  much  more  stress  upon  that  s«»it  of  training  by  the 
eye,  that  exhibition  before  the  people  of  the  results  <>f 
education  upon  ourselves,  that    proof  <>f  the  benefits  of 

civilisation    o{   which    Christianity    is    the    main    element, 

which  it  i-  so  desirable  to  introduce.  Bowever,  I  have 
given  you  too  large  an  allowance  of  grumbling;  so  good 

four  affectionate  Broth< 

\v.  D 
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\o'l  E    \. 

I  subjoin  .'in  extrad  from  b  ofnoti  nl  to  the  Rajah 

of  Poodoocottah  by  one  of  l>i-  creditor!  ;  the  whole  letter  b 

been  eventually  Bent  in  to  tin-  Government*  in  the  form 
complaint  against  him. 

'Take  aotice  of  sale,  Maharajah  Rama  Chandra  Tondi 
Bahadoor,  Rajah  of  Poodoocottah, 

'That,  on  and  after  the  loth  of  December,  in  the  j 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one, unless  the  sum  of  rap 
(28,200)  in  full  is  previously  sent  by  you  to  my  house,  as  in    - 
mated  in  my  last  notice,  senl  to  you  under  open  cover, 
1st   November,    1861,  your    second    wife,    -  'id    daught 

begotten   of  her,  will  be  put   up  conjointly,  and  nominally  - 
to  the  highest  bidder,  in  my   Receiving  Hall,  in   e  of 

the  claim  in  question,  of  which  you  will  receive  notices  fr< 
time  to  time.' 

After  two  or  three  repeated  notices,  at  different  dates,  of 
nominal  bids  for  the  Rajah's  wife  and  childn  ibahly  in- 

tended as  stinging  insults;  for,  of  course,  no  real  -  uld  be 

attempted),  the  document  concludes  as  follows: — 

'  But  should  you,  Maharajah  Rama  C'hundra  Tondi: 
Bahadoor,  of  Poodoocottah,  fail  either  to  send  down  the  above- 
said  amount,  or  your  second  wife,  son,  and  daughter  by  her, 
within  the  25th  inst.,  Know  you  for  certain  that  my  old  shoes 
or  slippers  will  be  issued  and  sent  to  you,  to  compel  and  demand 
of  you  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  this  condition;  for  you  must  1 
in  mind  that  you  are  not  supposed  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  others  with  impunity,  when  you  yourself  wish 
and  expect  your  own  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  accorded 
you,  as  an  ally,  to  be  respected.' 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  reception  of  a  creditor's 
old  shoes  or  slippers  is  looked  upon  as  a  greater  degradation 
than  the  sale  of  wife  and  children;  for,  in  a  former  part  of  the 
document,  after  one  of  the  notices  of  nominal  auctions,  it  is 
tauntiugly  remarked,  that  it  will  now  be  seen  whether  Kama 
Chundra  is  '  even  willing  to  submit  to  the  shoes  or  slippers, 
rather  than  act  the  part  of  a  prince.' 


NOTE  n. 

On   i!  ion  of  a  Christmas  examination  at   our  Little 

Bchool,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  its  establishment,  we  w<  re 
requested  to  listen  to  a  Tamil  Bong,  composed  by  the  Bchool- 
master,  and  Bung  by  his  pupils;  and  this  ' schoolmaster's  song' 
eventually  became  an  animal  Christmas  performance.  The 
sound  of  the  tune,  when  delivered  with  the  true  Tamil  twang, 
and  falling  off  into  a  Borl  of  oasal  groan  at  the  close  of  each 
cadence,  was,  as  a  friend  of  ours  pr<  d  one  of  these  occa- 

sions  remarked,  'lis  and   I  subjoin  a  trans- 

lation of  the  Bong  given  at  the  last  examination,  which  is  worth 
pj  eserving,  in  its  way,  as  a  Bpecimen  of  Orientalism,  and  a  p 
that   our  Bchool master,  though  a   Christian,  and  really,  to  all 
appearance,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his   duties,  jei 
could   not    divest   himself  of  the   ordinary   tendenci*  -    i  i    the 

ttic  in  contact   With  his  superiors. 


(IB  LNSLATION.) 

THANKSGIVING. 


D  1:  v  a  1:  a  M 


Praise  the    feet   of  the  All-adorable     Bhagavan    is    indeed 
a  beautiful  rule  given  by  the  high  Tamil  Pundits  ;  but  the 

ice  of  the  genuine   (io>p,-i     Si-i«-m>-   nvcah-d    l.y    the 
Glorious  One — hid  •  keep  t<>  His  matchless  feet  that 

that  Mary  had  kept         I  hae  thing  i.-  needful.1 

POBTUGI  im:   Ti  HE. 

Ever  cheerful  Dbkisou  the  Representative  of  II  i 
Majesty  the  Queen  Victoria,  whose  constant  care  is 
univen     |  aftion.    Like  the  great  mysterj  of  life, 

whereby  the  physical  nature  is  Bustained  by  the  b 
of   the    bright    Bun,    is    our    Royal    Supporter   and 
Auspicious  Parent. 
VOL.  n.  0 
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i  2  \  The  Sun  oi  i;      •  Ji  Lord, 

•  I  i\  (oi  ••!  ii>  i  had 

to  th  i  '  I  ' !  I  •  i   1 '  i  •  ■  1 1  ■  1  •  1 1 

of  t  be  I  i  and  oi  I   I ' 

(  3  i  '  In  j  i  be  maternal  bosom  oi  t ;  ent  L 

i    our  livelihood  and  our  pn  ind  foi 

more.     The   Honourabli    Anglican    Lady   ii   oui     np- 
porl  in 

A  N  OTB  E  l; . 

(1)  The  first  cause,  The  Gracious  Order,  1  Righl 

ness,  The  Lighl  of  Love,  The  Grand  T  man- 

kind. 

(2)  May  the  little  School  of  Governor  Denisor  of  the  Pj 

dency  of  Madras  be  blessed,  and  may  it-  glor 
the  relief  of  many  a  little  one. 

(3)  0  King  of  Heaven,  grant   ue  improvement   in  lean 

and  sound  wisdom,  and  save    OS  from  all  evils   i 
life. 

(4)  0  God  of  Angels,  Tin-  Holy  One  worshipped  by  man- 

kind, grant  that  possessors  of  the  Truth  may  long  li 
give  us  wisdom  to  seek  thy  feet  and  to  attain  Eternal 
life. 

DEVABAM. 

May  the  Gracious  God  continue  His  blessing  to  the  Institution 
established  by  Mother  Lady  Denison  in  1862,  and  cause  its 
usefulness  to  extend  on. 


J01  RSE\  . 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 

s\li,  KoiND  i  mi  OOXOBJB  -ABAX'a  BBLDOl  PAOOD1  \i  1:vmi-ii:\M  — 
\  ROYAL  PIL6BIB  PBEPABATIOB  01  BBA  BLUOfl  POB  CHI  CHINBS1 
m  \i:k  i  i  i  \M.!\«.  \  I  1 1  i  K  oi: in  —  HAH60STBHN8  —  VODB  01  9J  i  I  I  KB 
PEARLS-  FBABL  i.i  mi.  I  inm.\  i  i  I  ]  DUBBAB  1 11 1:  6RBAT  /i.mimuk- 
KI88I0NAB1  CRADTIHO  SCHOOL — NIGHT  J0UBNB1  CO  HAOEBOOIL  PAB8J 
..I  v  9WOLLBB  BIYBB  LBBIVAI  LI  EBIYAHDBUB  -imi  VJB11  ii 
mm:  i:\jmi  ii. i.i  min  \  ii  n  BOAS  i»inm  k  w  i  mi  mm:  i:\jmi  BSTBO- 
:  m  w    01    i  HI    Bl  BIAB    CHI  i:<  H       \  IB]  C     CO     I  B  I  D]  PAB1  ri;i; 

FROM    CBXVABDRUH        mmii    \n\\  \      nil.    BAC1    v.  \  M  i:     -FAH     - 

LOT    BGBHBI      wMI.m\      miiminui.h   BARBBB       kLLEPPBI       VJSI1     i: 
LBMBHIAB    BBBCHAHTS   -MI88I0HABI     VPOBI     LXOHG    Mil;     BLAYB   0A8T3 
I .  \  1 1  Mill:      OOCHJB      PI811    FBOB    MM;    i:\.i\n       BOATING     BXTBAOBDIHAB1 
—  CUBI0U8    PLSHIHti  HBTB      f  whim:    JBW8    01  OOCHIB  ' — VJBTt     CO      MM. 
Bl  \  LOO  i.i  0BB    CO    M  IDE  LS, 

To  Mrs.  Des  Vq  ux, 

<  ioimb  •  '  itober  1 1,  L862. 

Mv  deab  .) .     We  got  here  at  five  this  morning,  and 

our  journey  did  not  commence  prosperously,  \'*>v  we  had 

not  Lint  three  miles  from  Ootacamund  before  ii  began  to 

i  i 

pour.     L and  1  were  in  a  carriage,  but  the  rest  of 

the  party,  who  were  riding,  were  wet  to  the  skin  ;  luckily 

we  had  dry  clothes  for  S ,  and  she  and  I and  I 

went  down  the  ghaut  in  tonjons.  We  got  into  our  bullock 
transits  at  half-past  eight  p.m.,  and  arrived  here,  twenty- 
sis  miles,  at  half-pasl  five  in  the  morning.  We  met  a 
man  going  up  the  ghaut  who  had  been  nineteen  hours 
going  the  same  distant 

1  :\th. — Off  Cape  Comorin.     We  ran  down  by  rail  in 
three  and  a  half  hours  from  Coiinbatore  to  Beypore.  The 
firs!   half  of  the  distance  has  a  very  peculiar  charact 
on  one  side  you  look  out  on  a  hare  brown  plain,  while  "ii 
the  other  the  eye  dwells   upon  a  curious  i  f  hills 
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mosl   peculiar  in    form,  colour,   and         '-ink-.     I. 
down  again   vou   plunge   into  the  low  land  of  Malalj 
well  clothed  with  timber,  rich  and  well  cultivated.     At. 
this  time  of  rear  the  people  were  employed  in  tin-  (i<- 
;mmI  c\ en '« me  ha< I  ei! her  an  umbrella,  or  ;i  bat 
to  an    umbrella,  made  of  palm  lea         about   2  I 
inches  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  centre  part  to  lit  on 
the  head.     I  was  told  thai  the  men  with  umbrellas 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  while  those  with  umbrella 
hats  were  the  lower  or  working  class,  many  of  whom 
were  slaves.     They  were   working  in  the  paddy  Gelds 
(paddy  is  growing  rice,  or  rice   in   the  husk),  -      e  reap- 
ing, some   planting,    some  preparing   the  ground  for  a 
second  crop.     They  always  get  two  crop-  oil'  the  ground, 
and  in  several   instances  thr<        We  found  ti     si     mer 
waiting  for  us  about  two  miles  from  the  -Lor.-,  and 
got  on  hoard  by  five  o'clock,  and  were  very  soon  under 
weigh.     We  stood  down  the*  coast  all  that  night,  sighted 
Cochin,   Alleppey,  and  Quilon.  and  when   I   awoke  this 
morning,  pretty  early — for  I  slept  upon  deck  on  account 
of  the    heat — I   found  that    avc    were    abreast    of   Cape 
Comorin.     There  are  some  hills   in  the   vicinity  which 
make  a  bold  termination  to  the  Peninsula,  but  there  b 
gap   between   these  and   the  southern   end  of  the   long 
rano*e  of  the  Western  Ghauts. 

Paumben,  October  14. — This  is,  speaking  generally,  a 
part  of  the  reef  connecting  India  and  Ceylon,  called  Adam's 
Bridge,  across  which  he.  according  to  tradition,  stepped 
when  he  went  to  visit  the  eastern  portion  of  his  in- 
heritance. More  particularly,  Paumben  is  the  channel 
which  we  are  deepening  and  widening  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  native  trade  between  India  and  Ceylon. 
We  arrived  at  our  anchorage  this  mornincr.  having 
stopped  for  a  pilot  at  Tuticorin.  On  the  island  of 
Eamiseram,  off  which  we  anchored,  there  is  a  pagoda 
of  great  note ;  it  forms   the  southern  termination  of  a 
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greal  Brahminical  circuit,  commencing  at   Benares;  and 
during  the  new   moon  as  many  as  5,000   pilgrims  p 
their  devotions  to  the  idols,  wash  off  the  dust  of  their 
journey  in  the  sea,  and  after  thai   follow  different  routes 
back  to  the  North,  some  going  up  the  holy  river  Cauvery, 

while   other-    l:<>   round    by  Cape  Comorin   and    the  W 

ist     Last  year  a  Rajah  came  down  as  a  pilgrim,  went, 
to  bathe  at   the  end  <>i'  the  island,  and  was  beset,  on 
coming  out  of  the  water.  l>v  a  herd  of  Brahmins,  who 
5,000   rupees  <>ut  of  him   in   exchange  for  a  few  rii 
mad"  of  grass.  The  distance  t<>  the  pagoda  was  too  great  to 
allow  of  our  paying  it  a  visit  en  m  but  two  of  our 

party  went  ashore  tor  the  purpose,  and  Lr"t  a  good  duck- 
ing in  the  Burf  on  landing.  They  described  the  pagoda  as 
being  poor-looking  externally,  hut  beautifully  carved  and 
arranged  within. 

Tinneveltyi  October   16. — My  last    Bheet   was  written 

at    Paumben,      I    went    from    the   steamer   to    inspect    the 

works  of  the  channel,  and  after  a  long  pull  landed  at  a 

small    village,    where    the    reef   abuts   on    the     Island    of 

Ramiseram.  I  was  met  by  the  authorities  of  the  pagoda; 
they  paraded  an  elephant,  a  camel,  and  a  body  of 
dancing  girls;  they  also  brought  me  a  present  of  fruits 
and  sweetmeats.  1  had  not  much  time,  however,  to  waste 
upon  these  formalities,  a-  it  was  getting  dark,  and  we  had 

a   long   pull  hack  to  the   ship,   luckily,  however,  with    the 

stream.  1  Forgol  to  Bay  that  we  stopped  on  our  way  to 
Paumben  at  a  Chinaman's  establishment,  where  he  was 

Catching     and     preparim  (trepane;)     for     the 

Chinese  market.     The  children  of  the  place  collect  th< 
tor  him  at  1<  >w  water,  and  re<vi\  e  two  rupees  per  thousan 
The]  are   large,  nasty-looking  slugs,  about    9   inches  in 
length  and  2  ,  inches  in  diameter,  striped  on  the  back 
with  black  and  .and  have  a  white         lach  spotted 

with  black.     The  mode  of  preparation  is  simp         >ugh: 

the    slugs    arc    thrown    (ali\  into    an    iron    pot.   and 
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boiled  for  :i    horl  tin 

are  then  pu!   into  m  hole  in  '  beach,  and 

left  i  here  f  >r  -  >me  t  ime  to  dry  and  i 
time,  and  then  dried,  first  in  the  sun,  and  after  that  in  a 
lini,  a  fire  being  kindled   on   the  ad,  and  I 

spread  upon  a  hurdle  about  6  feet  i  the  ft i 

sell  ai  Singapore  for  13  rupees  per  thousand,  •  man 

drives  a  profitable  trade.     We  left  "in-  anchorage  in  I 
evening,  and  found  ourselves  abreast  of  Tuticorin  by 
o'clock   in   the   morning,  mad'-  all   our  p 
landing,  and  got   ashore,  after  a  long  and   I 
half-past    nine.     We  were  getting  -hort  i  .    -  I 

proposed  to  go  back,  a-  far  as  Cochin,  overland,  I  sent  the 
steamer  over   to  Colombo   for    l,0001b&   weight   of  that 
necessary  of  life.     AW'  landed,  of  course,  in  the  mid-* 
a  crowd  of  officials  and  natives,  tin.-  latter  all  sta     .   _  in 
the  water,  and  found  breakfast  ready,  and.  to  my  a 
satisfaction,  a  basket  of  fresh  man§  ,  which  had  been 

sent  by  a   merchant  from  his  garden  on  I  -  "f 

the  Ghauts.  Everybody  in  India  -peak-  of  the  ma  _  s1 
as  the  prince  of  fruits.  It  is  got  in  perfection  at  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Singapore,  &c.,  but  it  grows  in  parti- 
cular localities  at  the  south  extremity  of  India.  It  is  a 
dark-coloured,  round  fruit,  about  as  big  as  an  average- 
sized  apple  ;  the  skin  is  purple,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  ;  this  is  cut  through  carefully,  and  when  the 
interior  is  exposed  it  is  snow  white,  and  consists  of  five 
or  six  lobes  like  those  of  an  orange,  one  or  two  of  which 
are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  contain  the  seed.  The  fruit 
itself  is  sweet,  slightly  subacid,  with,  perhaps,  a  s 
of  strawberry  flavour  ;  but  its  coolness,  its  consistence, 
which  is  slightly  mucilaginous,  and  its  slight  acidity  are  its 
great  recommendations :  it  is  not.  however,  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  peach.  AVe  went  to  visit  some  of  the  cotton- 
pressing    establishments ;     they    are    driving    a    thriving 
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trade.  I  was  told  that  cotton  to  the  value  of  800,000/, 
had  been  exported  from  Tuticorin  during  the  present 
year. 

Of  late  years  the  pearl  fishery  has  been  rather  pro- 
ductive, and  a  merchant  brought  us  specimens  of  several 
which  bad  been  the  product  of  his  speculations  during 
this  year.  I  say  speculations,  for  the  mode  of  dealing  is 
as  follow  The  shells  arc  brought  to  land,  a  certain 
number  arc  opened,  and  the  character  of  the  pearls  det 
mined  and  made  public.  The  -hell-  are  then  put  together 
in  heaps  containing  a  given  number,  and  each  heap  is  bid 
tor  separately,  the  chance  of  tin-  return  being  estimated 
by  the  quality  and  quao  ity  extracted  from  the  sample 
lot.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  variation  in  price,  but 
there  ha-  been  a  lair  return  to  tin-  Government,  and  we 
are  now  beginning  to  attempt  to  breed  the  animal,  which 
i-  not  an  oyster,  hut  an  avicula,  a  very  different   animal, 

a-   1  -hall  hi'  able   to  >ho\v   you  BOme  Una'  or  other.      The 

leading  man  of  the  pearl-divers  was  presented  to  me  ;  he 
bad,  as  a  Bort  of  badge  of  office,  a  gold  shell  with  a  pearl 

in.-idc,  a  very  pretty  ornament.  We  had  -nine  shells 
brought  in  and  opmed,  but  found  nothing  hut  small  Beed 
pearls,  and  these  -  emed  to  he  deposited  within  the 
animal,  and  not  to  adhere  t<>  the  -hell.  The  rich  natives 
have  thi-  1   pearls  burned   into  lime,  and   use  this 

with  their  betel  nut  instead  of  ordinary  lime,  a  piece  of 
luxurious  folly  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  Antony.  1 
had  two  addresses  presented  to  me.  to  which  1  returned 

the  usual  aihwvr.     We  left  Tuticorin  after  dinner.  L , 

S ,  and  1  in  palanquins,  as  the  road  was  said  to  he  had, 

the  rest  in  hnllock  transits.     We  sent  oil'  our  1  •  al 

• 

two  o'clock;  hut  such  roads   1   never  travelled    l 
except,  perhaps,  in  Australia.    Our  bearers  were  some- 
times in  water,  sometimi  Qging  through  deep  sti< 
mud,  and  sometimes  in  deep  drifting   -      I,  but  i  □ 
a  decent  road.     It  took  us  ten  hours  to  go  twenty-eight 
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miles.  Some  of  the  tra         and  ca 

in,  hut     ome  I  <l"  not  expect   to  Jee  for  bou         1.  

and  B went  on  al  once  to  the  colle  ■  .  ;<  il  1 

Btopped  al  some  distance  from  Tinnevelly  in  ord 
myself  into  8   fil    state  to  be  seen   by  the  i  cmootu 
people,  military  as  well  as  civil,  who  turned  oat  to 
come  me.     We  are  at  the  collector's  house,  and 
comfortable. 

October  IS. — Aj3  I  am  the  first  governor  who  1 
this  district,  I  am  made  much  o£     The  nigl  I        er  our 
arrival  we  had  a  display  of  fireworks;  tl.         rt  day  all 
the  principal  natives  came  to  the  durbar,  or  levie.     (  i 
zemindar,  determined  to  outshine  his  neighbours,  cai 
with  a  procession  consisting  of  five  elephants,  two  can. 
a  lot  of  led  horse-,  two  sets  of  dancing-girls,  two  ban 
guards,  &c.  &c.  without  number.    lie  himself  was 
in  cloth  of  gold  and  covered  with  jewel-.    We  made  him 
stop,   after  the  rest   had  gone   away,  and  .-how   us    his 
various  ornaments.  Diamonds  and  emerald-  seemed  to  be 
the  stones  most  in  request,  but  they  appear  to  set  m 
store  upon  size  than  on  quality ;  many  of  the  stone-  had 
flaws,  and  all  were  badly  set.     He  had  a  small  d  _  _     . 
with  a  sort  of  guard  which  covered  the  back  of  the  hand, 
which  was  one  mass  of  emeralds  and  diamonds.     This 
man  pays  the  Government  9,000/.  per  annum,  and  gets 
out  of  his  tenants,  I  dare  say,  30,000/.  in  addition.  I  have 
had  addresses  without  end,  and  specially  a  long  one  from 
the  missionaries;  this  is,  in  fact,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
two  great  bodies,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  that 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

I  went  yesterday  to  inspect  a  training  school  where 
about  100  children  are  boarded,  lodged,  clothed,  and 
educated,  most  of  whom  will  eventually  become  clergy- 
men  or  catechists,  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  The 
place  is  prettily  situated  ;  the  ground,  though  flat,  has  a 
beautiful  background  in  the  Western  Ghauts  some  twelve 
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or  fourteen  miles  distant  ;  these  rise  up  abruptly  fr0m  the 
plain,  and  have  a  marked  and  peculiar  outline. 

October  L9.  I  inspected  the  native  regiment  here  at 
a  quarter  before  six,  and  gave  great  pleasure  to  officers  and 
men  by  my  commendation  of  their  appearance  and  moi 
ments.  I  visited  two  schools  in  the  afternoon.  All  the 
authorities  arc  anxious  that  I  should  -  erything,  or, 
rather,  I  believe,  they  are  anxious  to  show  me  as  a  sort  ol 
[ion.  One  old  lady,  the  wife  of  a  missionary,  and  an 
■ni  in  all  educational  matters,  told  me  that  she 
was  holding  me  up  as  an  example  of  simplicity  of  costume 
to  her  children,  and  had  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  the  Governor,in  his  plain  Mark  coat,  and  the 
zemindars,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  covered  with 
jewel-.  The  fact  is  that  I  dress  simply  in  this  country  on 
principle,  to  say  nothing'of  comfort  It  would  behopel 
in  me  to  attempt  to  vie,  in  finery,  with  the  humblest 
zemindar:  he  in  cloth  of  gold  must  always  make  a  greater 
show  than  I  could,  even  weir  I  to  dress  in  uniform.  [, 
therefore,  put  on  a  simple  Mack  dress  with  my  star,  and  1 
Btand  out  in  Btrong  relict'  to  my  military  staff,  and  to  the 
g >rga >usly  dressed  natives.   We  g< » « >n  toward-  Trivandrum 

morrow.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  J . 

Y'  air  affectionate  Brother, 

\\.   D. 

II '.  E,  D(  nison^  Esq, 

Tinnevelly,  Od      rl8,  L862. 

My  dear  W , — S is  giving  you  an  account  of 

our  journey,  so  I    will   confine   myself  to   one   or   two 
matters  in  which  I   feel  a  special  interest.     At   Beyp 
1  went  to  examine  a  Bpot  sheltered  in  some  measure  bj  a 
reef,  which  it  was  pr  i  to  turn  into  a  boat  harbour. 

The  people  connected  with   the   railway 
anxious  1  anything  done  which   might   draw   mo 

traffic  to  the  line,     1.  however,  a  t   my  Ga 
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proposed  bn 

by  i he  reef  ufficient  to  make  smooth 

inside,  and  thai  :ill  we  wanted  from  I 

station,  at  which  boats  and  small  coastii  dd  li-* 

and  load  or  unload  We  jailed  from  BeyporetoPa  ml 

n  ending  I  lape  (  bmorin.    We  found  I 

Beypore  and  along  tin-  West  (  is  last  yea] 

Cannanore,  and  I  made  the  captain  oi  I  merputl 

head  oil'  shore  till  the  evidence  of  my  nose  toldm< 

were  in  sweet  water.      At    Paumben  v  nd 

widening  a  cut  through '  Adam's  Bridge.'  There  . 
traffic  by  this  channel  to  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  a-  much 

170,000  tons  passing  through  every  year.     Ti 

in  places  like  a    set   oi'  giant  stepping-stones,        -r  and 

between  which  the  water  rushes  rapidly,  for  a  north  wind 

forces  the  water   into  the  gulf  on  the  north   side,  CT 

a  fall  sufficient,  they  say,  to  give  a  cum 

knots;  and  there  is  a  reverse  current  when   the  w 

southerly.     When    I  was  there   the  water  was  r 
from  the  north,  but  ^i  or  3  knot-  was  the  full  velocity  of 
the  current.     We  have  deepened  the  channel   froi  i  8  to 

12  feet,  and  are  going  to  carry  it  to  14  feet.    It  is  use] 
to  make    it  deeper,   because  the    water  in  the  cham 
followed  by  the  vessels  which  use  the  passage  is  not  m 
than  that  depth.     A  committee  of  the  House  of  Comm     - 
reported  iu  favour  of  a  deep-water  channel,  which  must 
have  been  made  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  would  have 
cost  at  least  half  a  million  ;  but  I  see  no  use  in  this,  the 
only   object    being    to  shorten  the  voyage,  at  a   certain 
time  of  the  year,  between  Calcutta  and  Colombo,  a  voyage 
not  made  by  half-a-dozen  vessels. 

From  Paumben  we  went  to  Tuticorin,  the  shipping  port 
of  most  of  the  cotton  from  the  South  of  India.  I  went 
over  the  stores  of  two  merchants,  one  of  whom  was  pack- 
ing cotton  with  the  old  screw  press,  the  other  with  a  new 
patent  press  which  weighed  the  cotton  and  pressed  it  into 
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a  bale,  at  one-half  the  cost  of  labour  expended  in  working 
the  Bcrew.  The  machine,  however,  was  very  expensive. 
The  idea  of  this  machine  was  taken  from  the  bent  lever  of 
the  printing  press.  One  end  of  the  lever  was  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  framework  of  the  press,  while  the  other  v, 
connected  with  the  moveable  top  of  the  case  containing 
the  cotton;  the  centre  of  the  bent  lever  was  connected 
with  an  afc  or  quadrant  which,  being  moved,  as  the  patent 
windlass,  by  two  claws  catching  alternately  on  two  racks 
in  the  edge  of  the  arc,  gradually  drew  the  lever  into  a 
position  approximating  to  a  Btraighl  line,  These  claws 
were  worked  by  a  capstan  moved  rapidly  by  twenty  men. 
October  19.—]  had  the  district  engineer  with  me  for  a 
long  time  to-day.  Be  brought  before  me  a  {'Ian  by  which 
a  large  reservoir  might  be  made  in  tin-  hills,  by  j > 1 1 1 1 i 1 1  -_r 
:i  <!;im  loo  feet  high  between  two  ranges  of"  rocky  hills, 
through  which  gap  a  river  runs.  This  dam  would  make 
a  pool,  covering  an  area  of  5  miles  by  3  miles,  to  an  aver- 
depth  of  perhaps  30  feet  ;  tin-  would  supply  water  to 
a  tract  of  country  of  some  extent,  and  would  ensure  die 
whole  valley  of  die  river  against  drought.  We  then  went 
into  ike  question  of  roads,  and  decided  what  was  to  be 
done  by  the  Government,  and  what  by  the  people.  Op 
the  whole  I  think  the  people  will  he  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  my  \  isit. 

x>  our  affectionate  Father, 

W.   1). 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

R         iicy,  TriTtndram,  Od 

Mv  dear  M .  — 1  do  not  think  that  I  -hall  evei  keep 

pace  in    my  I  with  all    I    have   to    tell.  is  Indian 

travelling  amusing,  and  letters  are  bo  little  able  to 

do  justice  to  the  scenes.      On   Monday  evening  we  I 
Tinnevelly,  and  a  palanquin  journey  through  the  night 
brought   us  to  Nagercoil,  where  we  were  to   rest  in  a 
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bungalow  for   the  day.      The  night  journej 

\ci\  wet  and  tiring,  but  neverthele  amusing.    '• 

pa    ed  i  hrough  a   nati\  e  town,  where  the  people 

waiting  in  crowde  to  see  us.     Through  tin.-  darl 

had  a  glimpse  ofa  large  elephant,  with  smart  red  trappii 

making  Balaams  to  us,  and  the  people  ran  by  the  ride  of 

our  palanquins  with  flaming  torches  till 

way   pasl   the  town.     At  another  pla<-<-  ■.  .s.»ed  the 

boundary  between  our  territory  and  that  of  tl  ah 

of  Travancore,  and  there  was  some  great  official  orot 

Bent  by  the  Rajah  to  welcome  W to  his  dominioi 

but  I,  unfortunately,  had  fallen  asleep  in  my  palanquin 
just  at  this  juncture,  so  I  missed  the  ceremony.      I  am 

told,  however,  that  W ,  who  had  also  fallen  asleep, 

was  roused  suddenly,  and,  only  half  awake,  con  3  of 
a  necessity  for  some  immediate  action,  but  not  quite 
-aware  of  what  the  occasion  might  be,  si  I  hastily  out 

of  his  palanquin,  just  as  he  was,  without  waiting  to  put 
on  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  he  had  thrown  off  for 
the  sake  of  coolness ;  so,  in  the  midst  of  a  gazing  crowd, 
and  of  all  the  'pomp  and  circumstance'  which  the  pis 
could  muster,  there  suddenly  emerged  the  great  man,  in 
shirt  sleeves  and  rumpled  hair,  not,  I  am  afraid,  for  the 
moment,  a  very  imposing  representative  of  British 
majesty !  Wherever  we  have  gone,  all  through  our 
journey,  we  have  found  all  the  bungalows  at  which  we 
stopped  prettily  ornamented  with  strings  of  flowers,  and  all 
along  the  road,  crossing  over  our  heads,  long  strings,  with 
leaves,  ferns,  &c,  fluttering  from  them.  I  thought  at  first 
that  these  were  feeble  attempts  at  triumphal  arches  ;  but  I 
have  since  been  told  that  they  are  charms  intended  to 
preserve  us  from  the  evil  eye !  We  had  a  long  weary 
day  at  Xagercoil,  for  it  rained  in  torrents,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  missionaries  of  the  station  (it  belongs 
to  the  London  Mission)  and  their  wives  called  on  us  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  went  with  them  to  see  their  schools, 
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or  rather  their  scholars,  for  the  children  and  adults  of  the 
different  schools  were  all  collected  together  in  the  church ; 
but  this  was  our  only  occupation,  ami  we  were  all  glad 
when  night  came  on,  and  with  it  the  time  for  starting 
again  on  our  journey,  though  it  still  rained  as  hard  as 
ever,  Now  we  had  to  encounter  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
our  travels  ;  we  had  a  river  to  cross ;  and  everybody  said 
that  tin-  would  be  so  Bwollen  from  the  rain,  that  we 
should  find  it  very  difficult,  probably  impossible,  to  cross 
it,  as  there  were  none  but  native  boat-,  which,  if  the 
torrent  was  Btrong,  were  likely  to  be  -wept  Ear  down  the 
Btrearo  before  they  could  reach  the  other  side.  At  all 
events  we  were  told  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
cross  it  in  the  dark  ;  bo  our  palanquin  journey  that  night 
was  only  to  take  us  to  a  bungalow  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  there  to  wait  till  daylight,  and  then  cross,  if  possible. 
We  got  to  our  bungalow  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
rested  there  for  three  hour-,  and  with  the  first  of  the  day- 
light went  down  to  the  river,     [marine  my  horror,  when 

I  and  my  palanquin  got  there,  at  being  told  that  \V 

and  Dr.  Sanderson  had  gone  off  first  in  the  boats  to  try 
the  passage.  It  was  just  like  my  good  man  to  try  it  him- 
self first;  1  >ut  nevertheless  I  wished  he  had  not,  and 
remained  in  a  great  fidget,  for  intervening  trees  hid  the 
boats  from  our  sight.  The  Dewan  Peishcar,  or  official 
whom  the   Rajah  of  Travancore  had   Bent   to  welcome 

W ,  and  to    assist    US    OH    our  journrv.  and    who    was 

among  the  party  waiting  on  the  bank,  apparently  thought 
that  now,  in  ;i  moment  of  anxiety,  it  behoved  him  to  dis 
tinguish  himself.  Accordingly,  with  an  air  of  great 
gravity  and  preparation,  and  as  it'  about  to  take  a  very 
important  Btep  in  our  behalf,  he  came  forward,  and,  lean- 
incr  on  the  shoulder  of  one  coolie,  and  carefully  sending 
another  before  him  to  sound  the  depth,  he  solemnly 
stepped  into  the  water,  about  half  way  up  to  bis  knees,  and 
there  stood  till  the  boat  in  which  W ha  was 
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ii    returninj — ;i  sign    thai    be    bad  iy. 

We  were  a  littl        >nished  al  the  imports  semed 

to  attach  to  I  p,  when  compared  with  the  smallncs*  of 

the  result;  for  it  was  difficult  to  see  w]  deflect  I       m- 

mersion  of  his  fal  legs  could  have  on  our  prog 
was  impossible  to  mistake  the  expression  of 
cency  with  which  he  stood  the  if  now  Ik-  really  bad 

helped  ua  over  the  whole  difficulty  ;  and,  sure  enoug 
afterwards  sent  in  a  claim  for  some  reward,  on  the  ground 
of  his  distinguished  services  during  our  journey !   I* 

great  relief  to  see  W 's  boat  come  back  sal 

addressed  ourselves  to  our  crossing  in  good  heart.  8 

and  I  were  to  go  in  our  palanquins,  which   w<  be 

hoisted  into  the  native  boats,  and  which  took  up  so  much 
room  that  only  one  gentleman  was  to  go  with  each,  the 
remaining  gentlemen  following  in  other  boat-.  After  all 
the  stories  we  had  heard  about  the  difficulty  «»f  crossing, 

* 

we  got  over  the  river  as  peacefully  as  possible:  it  had 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  was  very  wide;    but  thou£ 

the  stream  was  strong,  there  was  no  torrent  I 
down,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  and  in  due  time  we  got 
the  other  side,  and  went  on  in  our  palanquins  for  about 
twelve  miles,  to  a  bungalow,  where  we  stopped  for  break- 
fast.    At  twelve  o'clock  we  started  again,  still  in  palan- 
quins, and  came  to  this  place,  the  capital  of  Travancoi 
which  we  reached  about  half-past  three.     At  the  entrance 
of  the  town  we  were  met  by  an   escort   of  the  Rajah's 
cavalry,  and  some   of  his  carriages,  into  which  we  got 

The  carriage  in  which  S and  I  were   was  a  toler- 

ably  well-appointed  English- looking  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  ridden  by  two  postilions,  dres-ed  in 
scarlet  jackets  with  epaulettes,  blue  trowsers,  and  bright 
blue  caps  with  gold  ornaments  ;  but,  in  contrast  with 
this,  the  horse-keepers  who  ran  by  the  side  were  almost 
naked ;  and  this  is  generally  the  way  with  these  Eastern 
appointments  and  equipages — a  queer  sort  of  incongruous 
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mixture  of  finery  and  shabbiness.  We  were  followed  by 
a  troop  of  police  peons  and  a  crowd  of  people;  and 
thus  we  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fisher,  the  English 
resident    at    the  court    of   Travancore.      This   morning 

W has  held  a  lev^e,  and  I  have  received  the  ladi< 

and  we  have  had  a  private  visit  from  an  <>M  acquaintance, 
Prince  Rama  Vurmah,  the  first  prince,  brother  of  the 
Rajah,  who  came  dressed  in  dark  lilac  Batin  trimmed  with 
gold. 

October   24. — The   Rajah    paid   \V a   Btate   visit 

yesterday,  and  it  was  an  amusing  sight.  The  long  draw- 
ing-room was  prepared  for  it  by  having  chairs  and  sofas, 
in  a  long  semi-oval,  round  the  room,  and  we  were  told  off 
beforehand  to  the  Beats  which  we  were  to  occupy  dun 

the  ceremony.    W and  the  Rajah  were  to  sit  together 

i)\\  the  sofa  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ;  I  on  the  nearest 

chair    on    \V 's    right    hand,    and    next    to   me    Prince 

Kama  Yunnah.  In  the  opposite  chair,  on  the  Rajah's  left 
hand,  was  to  Bit  the  Resident,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  next  to 
him  S .  All  the  staff,  and  the  other  European  gentle- 
men of  the  Residency  (who  all  come  on  thet  casions 
to  meet  the  Rajah),  were  I  upy  the  remaining  seats 

along  the  room.  Having  made  all  these  arrangements, 
we  went  out  into  the  verandah  to  watch  for  his  coming. 
There  was  a  guard  of  honour  posted,  and  all  the  different 
European  gentlemen  came  dropping  in  one  by  one.     1»\ 

and-by  we  heard  a  salute,  the  signal  that  the  great  man 

< 

had  started   from  his   palace;    hut  he  went  very  Blow,  and 

it  was  a  lon<j-  time  before  the  near  Bound  of  native  drums 
announced  that  he  was  entering  these  grounds.     The  first 

tiling  that  appeared  was  a  magnificent  elephant  ;  then 
came  a  horse,  with  a  man  Bitting  tar  hack,  nearly  on  his 
tail,  as  boys  d  i  ou  donkey-  in  England,  beating  a  pair  of 
kettle-drum-:  then  five  or  six  more  led  horses;  then  a 
tolerable  hand  <»t'  military  music;  then  all  the  Raja 
troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  amouutin  about    1,800 
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men  ;  then  b >me  discordant  native  music  ;  and  !- 

the  Rajah  himself,  sitting  enthroned  on  a  high 

drawn  by   sis   white  hoi      ,  with   all  of  fani  and 

flaga  w ;i\ iiiv  about  him.     A.fter  him  came  t 

an  ordinary  carriage,  and  then  four  or  five  t  lephant 

bul  I  did  uol  Bee  this  part  of  the  procession,  foi 

called  in  hastily  to  take  our  seats.     Mr.  Fisher  met  I 

Rajah  as  he  descended  from  his  car  by  a  Bighl  of 

green  velvet  and  gold,  and  handed  him  up  the 

the  door,  where  he  was  met  by  W ,  who  offered  him  his 

arm  and  led  him  to  his  Bofa,  while  Mr.  Fisher  went  b 
to  escort  the  Prince.     All  the  other  gentlemen  aed 

in  after  them,  and  dropped  into  their  respectn  und 

then  began  the  conversation.  The  Rajah  is  about  thirty- 
two  years  old,  but  looks  older;  stout  and  portly,  with  a 
sort  of  jolly,  comfortable-looking  face.  He  was  dressed  in 
gold  brocade1,  studded  over  with  emeralds;  this  d: 
was  shaped  something  like  an  Englishman's  dresob 
gown  ;  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  Bort  of  cap,  with  a 
beautiful  plume  of  bird  of  paradise  feather-,  lie  is  an 
intelligent  man,  and  speaks  very  good  English,  and  lie  and 

W seemed  to  be  getting  on  capitally,  but  I  had  not 

time  to  listen  to  them,  as  I  was  labouring,  with  great  toil 
and  trouble,  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  the  Prince, 
who,  though  he  also  speaks  English  well,  is  shy,  and  not  e  i 
conversable  as  the  Rajah.  He  also  was  dressed  in  gold 
brocade,  but  duly  inferior   in   splendour  to  his   brother. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour   of  this  work.  W . 

according  to  previous  instructions,  made  a  sign,  and  a  peon 
brought  forward  a   tray  covered   over   with   a  cloth,   on 

which  were  garlands  of  flowers,  one  of  which  W was 

to  put  round  the  Rajah's  neck,  and  two  others  round  his 
arms.  It  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  laugh  during  this 
part  of  the  ceremony,  it  looked  so  very  absurd,  particularly 
as  the  large  garland,  on  being  put  over  the  Rajah's  head, 
caught  somehowT  on  the  back  of  his  cap,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
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bad  to  come  behind  him  and  Bet  it  all  to  rights  again. 

W ,  however,  kept  his  countenance  admirably.    Then 

another  tray  of  flowers  was  brought  in,  with  which  he 
similarly  decorated  the  Prince,  and  then  they  took  their 
departure     The  whole  show  was  the  best,  and  the  lei 
trumpery  1  have  yel  seen  in  India.     The  Rajah's  state  car 
was  really  handsome,  and  bo  was  his  dn 

October  25. — Our  state  dinner  with  the  Etajah  yester- 
day was  a  fairy-like  scene,  more  like  a  spectacle  in  a 
pantomime  than  anything  in  real  lite.  'Hie  dinner  was  to 
be  at  half-past  seven  ;  bo  we  Btarted  from  the  residency  at 

a     little    past     -even,    all     in    open    earr  ;    for   in    this 

climate  one  can  go  out  in  on<  dress  with  onlv 

« 

a  light   shawl   over  one's  neck,  and  that  more  for  ap- 
pearance1 sake  than  for  any  need  of  it.     The  whole  !' 
from  the  residency  to  the  palace,  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

was  illuminated  by  a  line  of  bamboo  frames  with  three 

row-  of  lights  hiniLi*  On  each  ;   and.  a-  if  this  was  not    light 

enough,  there  were  numbers  of  men  running  by  the  sides 
of  the  carriages  with  torches,  and  at  every  turn  of  the 
road  very  powerful  blue  lights  were  lighted  in  succession 
just  as  we  came  up  ;  and  really  the  effect  of  all  this — the 
blaze  of  blue  light  illuminating  the  thick  trees  and  show- 
ing oil' the  carriages,  the  cantering  escort  of  cavalry,  and 
the  crowds  of  native  spectators — was  beautiful,  particularly 
at  a  place  where  the  road  passed  by  a  piece  of  still  water, 

in  which  all  the  lights  were  reflected.    The  only  unpleasant 
thing  was,   that  at   the  moment   we  entered  the  pala< 
gates,  a  salute  was  tired  almost  close  to  our  ears.    Luck 
the  Rajah's  horses  are  used  t<»  all  this  Bort  of  thing (^ 

were  in  his  carriage),  and  minded   neither  guns,    torch<    - 
nor  the  .hand,    and    clash    of   presented   arm-   a-    W 

arrived.  \\  the  palace  door  stood  Prince  Kama  Vurmah, 
who  offered  me  his  arm,  and  handed  me  upstairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  we  were  met  by  the  Etajah,  dressed 
in  a  dark  blue  velvet  dress,  rather  hot,  I  should  think, 
vol.  it.  1' 
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for  iLi   climate,  but    til]  hand  i  ad  in  real  jood 

!.i  be,  rich,  bul  with  nothing  gaudy  aboul  it.  5 
tunic  reached  about  half  •  and  below  it 

appeared  a  pair  of  white  muslin  tro  and  ban 

ll.-  bad  on  a  beautiful   collar  of  dian  ad  diamond 

earrings ;  a  white  turban  with  the  bird  of  p         *e  plui 
and  a  quantity  of  little  emeralds  attacl 
the  plume,  just  to  give  it  weight  enough  to  make  it 
gracefully; — a  gold  chain  went   round  his  turban,   with 
some  large  emeralds  hanging  in  front  of  it.     The  di 
was  made  quite  plain,  without  any  trimming  or  ornami 
except  a  sort  of  little  wristbands  of  pearls,  which  stood  i 
well  on  the  blue  velvet.     The  Prince  was  also  in  dark 
blue,  but  his  dress  was  slightly  trimmed  with  gold  1& 
and  lie  wore  no  jewels,  nor  any  plume  in  his  turban.    ] 
drawing-room  was  a  good  room  in   the   shape   of  a  "J", 
furnished  as  much  in  English  style  as  an  Indian  roo 
open' on  all  sides,  can  be ;  that  is  to  Bay,  with  Brass 
carpet,    marble    tables,    glass    chandeliers,    e  m      _  <od 
alabaster  statues  ranged  along  the  long  part  of  the  ro< 
and    some    rather    trumpery-looking    pictures    hanging 
against   the   wall.     By-and-by    dinner   was    announced. 
The  Bajah  offered  me  his  arm,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
dining-room,  which  opened  from  the  long  straight  part  of 
the    drawing-room.     The    dining-room    was    a    mass    of 
looking-glass — a  long  room  with  pier  glasses,  not  here  and 
there  only,  but  rows  of  them   all  down   the   sides.     The 
room  was  narrow  in  proportion   to  its  length,  but  still 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  servants  passing  with  ease 
round  the  table  :  it  was  lighted  by  a  row  of  glass  chan- 
deliers hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  there  were  standing 
lamps  on  the  table  besides. 

The  dinner  was  altogether  English.     The  Bajah  sat  in 
the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  table,  with  me  on  his  right 

hand  and    W on  his  left.     The  Prince  handed  in 

S ,  and  placed  himself  opposite  us,  with  her  on  his 
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right  hand  and  .Air.  Fisher  on  his  left.  No  nativ<  i  at 
the  table  except  the  Etajah  and  the  Prince  His  dewan,  or 
prime  minister,  was  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner 
and  after,  dressed  in  while  muslin  and  gold;  hut  lie  did 
not  come  in  to  dinner,  because  it  is  qo!  etiquette  for  him  to 
sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the  Etajah.  Their  Hind 
religion  does  not  permit  the  Etajah  and  Prince  to  eat  with 
Christians,  bo  they  merely  sat    in  their  chairs  without 

touching  the  table,  and  talked  with  08  while  we  eat.     The 

Rajah  is  very  a  >nversable. 
The   table   was   filled  by  Europeans,    nearly   all  the 

English    inhabitant-  of   the    ]>1  B  entlemen    and  lad  - 

having  been  asked  to  meet  us.  1  made  the  move  after 
dinner  a-  soon  as  it  suited  me,  and  the  Etajah,  Prince, and 
other  gentlemen  were  not  long  after  us.  There  was  to 
have  been  a  display  of  firework-  in  the  evening,  and  for  this 
we  had  all  to  get   into  carriages  and  palanquins  again, 

and  move  from  the  palace  n  >  what  i-  called  the  durbar  hall. 

which  looks  into  a  large  square,  where  the  fireworks  were 
to  be.  A  shower  of  rain,  however,  came  on,  and  spoilt  most 
of  the  fireworks.  Of  course  I  did  not  care  much  for  this, 
for  there  were  quite  enough  left  to  -how,  from  time  to  time, 
the  picturesque  sight  of  the  large  square  with  the  crowds 
of  natives  Looking  on,  a  1  i\  i i il:*  spectacle  which  was  far 
more  interesting.  A-  soon  a-  the  fireworks  were  over, 
we  to<>k  our  leave  of  the  Etajah,  who  accompanied  us 
downstairs  to  the  door,  and  we  returned   here  with  the 

same   circumstance    of   guns,  torches,  &C.  with  which   we 

came. 

This  morning  I  have  seen  a  remarkable  sight  in  it-  way  : 
viz.,  the  Patriarch  or  Metropolitan  of  the  Syrian  Church, 

who  ha-  been  to  call  < »n  W .  Th<      3  rian  Christians 

were  once  very  numerous  in  tin-  part  of  India,  but  tl 
were  a   good  deal  oppressed  by  the  J<  suits,  under  the 
Portuguese  rule,  and  bo  they  migrated  to  the  hill  count:   . 
to  which  they  still  confine  themselves.    The  Bfetropolitai 

1-    .! 
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drc  i      idedly  handsome  and  i  tical-lo 

— a  black  silk  gown,  not  unlike  tho  by  ouj 

clergymen,  only  more  voluminous ;  a  bla<  m 

broidered  with  gold,  and  having  two  black  silk  la  or 

bands  depending  from   it  behind.     W saya  thai 

seemed  a  shrewd,  intelligent  man,  and  spoke  English  well. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

Qoilon,  • 

Dearest , — I  musl        ime  my  history,  but  really  I 

despair  of  ever  keeping  pace  with  the 

travelling   time,   still   more:  of   being   able   to  an 

adequate  idea  in  writing  of  all  the  sc 

in  these  Eastern  travels  :  such  a  succession  of  pictui 

such  gay  spectacles  and  amusing  sights;  -  ith 

a   strong  dash  of  the  absurd,  but  always  with  a  mi 

stronger  of  the  picturesque  ;  so  that  thisjourn 

gether  been  a  time  abounding  in  enjoyment     I  finished 

my  last  bit  of  journal  with  a  d<  a       lion  of  the  dinner 

with  the  Rajah  ;  that  was  on  Friday.    On  Saturday  at' 

noon  we  were  to  pay  a  private  visit  at  the  Palace,  C  >r  the 

purpose  of  seeing  the  young  '  Ranees,'  the  Rajah's 

I  do  not  suppose  gentlemen   in   general  are  allowed 

see  them,  but  W was  specially  invited,  and  also  Mr. 

Fisher.  We  went  at  five  o'clock,  and  were  met  at  the 
door  by  the  Rajah,  who  took  us  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  moved  about  in  a  quiet,  sensible  way,  without  ; 
attendants  or  fuss,  going  out  himself  to  fetch  these  p 
children,  who  were  not  in  the  room  when  we  arrived. 
In  the)'  came  presently,  following  him  :  two  girls,  one 
not  quite  fifteen,  the  other  eleven  ;  both  small  of  their 
age,  and  so  cumbered  with  their  dress  and  ornaments 
that  it  seemed  almost  difficult  to  them  to  walk.  Thev 
had  only  a  petticoat  on  by  way  of  lower  dress,  but  were 
muffled  up  in  great  red  shawls  ;  they  had  jewels  in  their 
noses,  and  such  enormous  ear-rings  that  they  quite  drag 
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the  ears  down,  and  make  large  holes  in  them;  broad, 
heavy  gold  necklaces  and  anklets,  and  each  one  ring  on 
their  second  toe.  They  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
us,  and  just  said  'Good  morning,1  and  then  seated  them- 
selves; and  this  was  the  extent  of  our  communication; 
for,  though  I  -poke  once  to  the  eldest,  the  Rajah  answered 
for*her,  as  if  conscious  that  Bhe  would  not  be  able  to  do 
.  though  they  have  both  been  by  way  of  learning  a  little 
English,  They  arc  both  married]  but  their  husbands  did 
not  appear.  They  wore  followed  into  the  room  by  two 
little  boy 8,  nephews  of  the  Rajah;  one  eight  years  old, 
the  other  five  These  were  dressed,  the  elder  in  yellow, 
the  younger  in  while  satin,  1  deal  embroidered,  and 

came  in  attended  by  a  man  servant.  The  elder  might 
have  stood  for  the  fat  boy  in  'Pickwick1 — nearly  as  broad 
as  he  was  long,  and  looking  stupid  and  heavy  ;  the  younger 
was  a  nice  intelligent  little  fellow,  who  spoke  three  or  four 
words  in  English  very  well.  After  sitting  thus  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  rose  and  took  our  departure;  but  it  was  not 
our  final  farewell  of  the  Rajah,  for  he  paid  a  quiet  visit  at 
the  Presidency  that  evening,  coming  in  just  as  we  had 
finished  dinner,  without  any  fuss  or  parade,  except  that 

W and  Mr.   Fisher   went    OUt    to   met    him.   and   the 

of  us  all  Btood  up  as  he  entered;  and  then  ho  >at 
quietly  down,  and  spent  the  evening  like  anybody  else, 
In  tact,  ho  is  really  a  sensible,  kind-hearted  man  ;  and  he 

is  said  to  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  W 's 

visit,  and  to  have  liked  talking  over  general  and  useful 
subjects  with  him.  The  Sunday  arrangements  <>t"  Trivan- 
drum  arc  not  agreeable;  for,  though  there  is  an  English 
church,  there  is  no  clergyman  !  Two  gentlemen,  the  k  lav 
trustees  '  <>t'  this  church,  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  prayers 
and  a  sermon  ev(  rj  Sunday,  one  i>(  them  in  the  morning, 
the  other  in  tin-  evening       This  la-;   was  k. 

and  we  dined  as  soon  a-  we  returned  from  it:  for  ' 
were  to  set  off  in  the  night  for  our  voyage  to  this  plac 
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Tlii    v,  i    t<>  !><•  :i  ik'\v  mode  of  travellings  in  boat-,  up 
what  is  called  the  '  back  water,'  :i  >n  of  i 

canals,  and  lagoons,  running  parallel  with  th< 
a  distance  of  from  0  mile  and  a  half  to  three  milefl  inland 
Our  departure  was  just  the  same  fairy-like  that  our 

drive   to   the    palace   was  i   torches,  blue-ligl  I  . 
prettily  ornamented  tent   to  r<  down 

from   i In-  carriages,  and   from   that  an   illuminated  and 
ornamented  descent  to  the  bo  >wdsofnatii 

standing  to  look  on.     The  torch-bearen  ran  by  th< 
of  the  carriages,  sometimes  with  an  attendant  carrying  a 
]x»t  of  oil  to  replenish  the  flame;  and  of  the* 

tendants,  close  by  the  side  of  our  carriage,  running  aloi 
eagerly    gazing    at    the    spectacle,  tripped    and   fell,    his 
oil-pot   breaking    with    the    concus-ion,    and  jet-    of   oil 
scattering  all  round  him,  to  the  great  delight  and  ami 
mentof  the  bystanders.     The  boats  are  long  rowing-ba     . 
with  a  sort  of  poop  at  the  stern,  and  under  it  a  little  cabin, 
that  just  holds  two  people;  there  is  a  seat  on  the  top  of 
the  poop,  where  one  can  sit  during  the  evening  and  night ; 
in  the  daytime,  of  course,  the  sun  is  too  powerful,  and  one 
has  to  take  refuge  in  the    cabin,  which   is  shaded    by 
Venetians.     We   sat    on    our   poop    seat  till  sleep  over- 
powered us,  greatly  enjoying  the  scene — the  lovely  .-tar- 
light,  the  thick  trees  by  the  water-side,   and  feathery- 
looking    palms,    stretching   almost    into    the    water,   and 
showing  well  in  the  toreh-li^ht  ;  for  torch-bearers  con- 
tinued  to  accompany  us.  walking  along  the  banks.    Every 
now  and    then  we  came  suddenly  upon  an  illuminated 
bridge,  or  some  unexpected  demonstration  in  the  way  of 
illuminations  on  the  banks  ;  the  Eajah  having,  I  believe, 
given  orders  that  everything  of  this  sort  should  be  done 
in  honour  of  his  guests.    The  rowers  made  all  sorts  of  dis- 
cordant noises,  and  every  now  and  then  we  stuck  in  a 
shallow  place,  and  then   six  or  eight  men,  who  walked 
with  the  torch-bearers  alons  the  banks,  all  rushed  into 
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the  wafer  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  much  Bhouting  and 
vociferation,  helped  the  rowera  to  push  us  off  yester- 
day morning  \w  got  to  a  neck  of  land,  where  the  oavi- 
tion  was  interrupted ;  but  here  there  were  palanquins 
waiting  for  us,  and  we  were  carried  for  about  five  miles, 
and  then  got  into  another  and  better  boat,  which  brought 
us  here  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  1  [ere  we  are  again 
in  a  house  of  Mr.  Fisher's,  ;l<  bifl  residency  extends  hei 
and  he  and  his  daughter  are  accompanying  us.  This  is  a 
military  station,  and  in  the  evening  the  band  came  and 
played  <>n  the  water  just  opposite  to  the  landing-place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  and  the  scene  was  more 
pantomime-like  than  ever.  The  garden  and  steps  down  to 
the  waterside  were  illuminated;  blue-lights  were  burned 

in  barges   on   the   water;   ami   we   sat    in  a  BOlt  of  alcove 

dose  to  the  water;  groups  of  native  servants  at  some 
distance  behind  us;  behind  them  the  illuminated  garden 

and  Steps,  and   <>n  either  >ide  the   usual   gazing  crowd  of 

natives  from  the  town.  This  afternoon  we  are  to  proceed 
again  in  our  boats  to  a  place  called  Alleppey,  which  we 
hope    -  reach  to-morrow  morning. 

I  cAtn,  October  SO.-  Our  voyage  to  Alleppey  was  not 
very  agreeable,  for  there  came  on  a  thunderstorm,  with 
Mich  violent  rain  that  1   was  obliged  to  close  the  shutters 

on  my  side  of  the  cabin,  which  i-  not  plea-ant  in  this 
climate,  where   one   wants   all    the    cool    air   one   can  Lret. 

At  Alleppey  we  were  received  in  the  house  of  a  Mr. 

iwford,  a  merchant,  the  only  European  resident  there. 

He  ami  Mm.  Crawford  were  very  kind  to  us,  and,  in  the 

course  of  the  morning,  W received  a  visit   from  a 

number  <>f  Armenian  merchants,  who  came  in,  looking 
gorgeous  in  long  robes  (1  think  silk  ones),  <>t'  various  gay 
colours;  and  who  brought  with  them,  and  presented  to 
n-,  Mindiy  little  bottles  of  excellent  attar  of  roses.  Alt  . 
there  was  some  very  interesting  talk  with  a  missionary 
clergyman,  a  Mr.  Andrews,  who  came  to  call  mi  W ; 
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and  who  told  u   about  the  eflecl  thai  hi  p 

by  ( Ihristian  teaching  am  the  poor 

part  of  the  >•<  tuntry,  a  race  much  opp         I  and  ill  1 1 
by  their  own  countrymen  of  higher  c  rhot      I  them 

like  the  dirt  under  their  fo        Very  ignorant  these  p 
creal  urea  are,  and   Btupid    on    m  ■     ts;  but 

listen  with  evident   pleasure,  and  a  -"it  i  .  on 

being  told  of  a  God  who  loves  and  care  bem. 

are  not  used  to  be  loved  or  cared  for,  and  this  ide 
dently  finds  it-  way  to  their  hearts,  and  connects  a  happy 
feeling  with  their  firsl  notions  of  Christianity.  We  em- 
barked again  in  our  boats  at  night,  and  came  on  h< 
reaching  our  destination  aboul  six  o'clock  this  morning. 
This  was  our  last  night  of  back-water  navigation,  and  it 
was  a  glorious  one :  the  star-  seemed  to  stand  out  from 
the  sky  like  great  blazing  jewels.  You  must  have  noticed 
this  sort  of  effect  in  your  tropical  voyagings,  and  I  do  not 
think  one  sees  it  anywhere  but  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  and 
the  glowing  tropical  dawn  this  morning  was  equally 
glorious.  This  seems  a  pretty  place.  We  arc  -till  gu  sts 
of  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  Resident  here  likewise.  Cochin 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  this  house  is  built  in  a  sort  of 
Dutch  Oriental -style,  with  a  verandah,  haunted,  they  say, 
by  the  vexed  ghost  of  some  old  Dutch  governor.  We 
are  to  stay  three  or  four  days  here,  and  then  take  our 
leave  of  the  Fishers,  and  go  by  sea  to  Calicut. 

To  Sir  Bode  rick  Murchison. 

Travancore,  October  2<~;.  1862 

My  dear  Sir  Eoderick, — I  repeated  in  my  last  letter  a 

query  which  I  made  last  year  as  to  the  origin  of  a 
large  stratum  called  '  laterite,'  which  exists  between  the 
Western  Ghauts  and  the  Malabar  coast.  I  have,  since 
my  arrival  here,  been  able  to  give  a  partial  answer  to 
my  own  question,  thanks  to  information  obtained  from 
j\Ir.  Brown,  who  is  in   charge   of  the  observatory  here, 
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whose  11:1111c  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  made  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  a  Btudy,  and  who  is 
a  man  of  many  and  varied  attainments.    With  this  preface 

1  will  tell  you  what  I  heard  from  Mr.    Brown.     The 
laterite,  a-  1   mentioned,  assumes  the  form  <>t"  low  flat 
topped  hills  apparently  weathered  at  top  and  washed  by 
the  heavy  fauna  of  the  monsoon.     Some  twenty  miles  to 

the  north  of  Trivandrinn,  one  of  the-e  hills  comes  down  t<> 

the  coast,  making  a  headland,  and  intercepting  the  ordinary 
formation  of  sandbanks  and  backwaters  which  char: 
terizes  the  whole  of  the  coast  to  tin-  south  of  Calicut. 
Through  or  round  this  hill  it  was  intruded  to  make  a 
canal  in  order  to  continue  the  inland  navigation  parallel 
to   the   coast      (hi   my   arrival,   1   enquired    from    the 

engine  er  what  was  the  character  of  the  soil  of  which  this 

obstacle  was  composed,  and  was  told  that  the  upper  part 

was  laterite,  the  lower  granite,  and  that  between  the  two 

were  various  foesiliferous  strata  ;  he  added  that  the  cliff 
was  yielding  fast  to  the  action  of  the  sea.  This  Beemed 
to  me  but  an  incongruous  mass  of  information,  and,  in 
mentioning  the  matter  t<>  Mi-.  Brown,  he  at  once  denied 
the  existence  of  either  granite  or  !_rnei--.  and  affirmed  that 
the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  was  a  inn  mini  lit  ic  lime- 
stone.     I  went,  therefore,  ye-teiday  to  the  observatory  to 

examine  the  fossils,  and  Mr.  Brown  showed  me  a  section 
of  the  strata  composing  tin  el  ill".  I  cannot,  of  course,  uive 
yon  from  memory  the  relative  thicknesses  of  the  Btrata, 
but  the  top  consisted  of  sixty  feet  of  laterite;  under  this 
were  strata  of  sandstones  and  clays  variously  coloured  : 
below  there  was  a  bed  of  lignite,  under  which  was  a  stratum 
of  clay  with  nodules  of  limestone,  and  under  this,  near  the 

level    of   the    Bea,   a    In  d    of   limestone   containing    shells. 

Mr.  Brown  calls  this  a  nummulitic  limestone,  but  it  hardly 
appeared  to  me  to  have  such  a  number  of  shells  as  to 
deserve  the  titl        I  have  now  giv<  n  you  a  sketch  of  the 

information  1  Lr<>t   yesterday.      1  think  it  would  justify  an 
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appeal  i"  Mi-.  Brown,  who  would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  U 
you  every  information  in  hi  on.  might 

well  give  <  tldham,  if  he  i       I  ingland,  a  hint  to  take  up  I 

»logy  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  h  woi 
of  upwards  of  2  1,000  Bquare  miles.     My  1>-  that  the 

laterite  is  one  of  the  latest  formations,     J  will  not,  how- 
ever,  attempt  to  give  reasons  for  such  an  opinion,  which 
after  all,  but  a  mere  gui         Borne  tim< 
at  Sydney,  a  tailor  came  to  me  with  a  scheme  for  I 
defence  of  the  harbour.     I  listened  to  him  very  | 
till  he  had  told  his  story,  and  1  then  asked  him  whether 
he  would  not  think  me  an  intense  ass  were  I  to  give  him 
instructions  as  to  the  making  of  a  coat?     II     c  rdially 
assented  to  this,  but  was   not  disposed  to  adopt  the  con- 
sequence when  applied  to  himself,  that  he  was  equally  an 
ass    for   attempting   to    meddle    with  matter-    of  which 
lie   knew  nothing,  or  to  give  advice  to  an  engineer    on 
questions  relating  to  engineering.     In  dealing,  therefore, 
with  experts  like  yourself,  I  am  content  to  supply/'/ 
and  leave  you  to  draw  inferences. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 

To  Lady  C.  Denison. 

Cochin,  October  31,1-02. 

My  dear  Sister, — We  arrived  here  yesterday  morning. 
At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Rajah  paid  his 
state  visit.  The  English  Eesidency,  where  we  are,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  small  island,  so  the  Rajah  came  over  with  a 
train  of  boats  from  his  palace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  which  forms  the  harbour.  At  the  end  of  his  pro- 
cession came  one  long  boat,  the  rowers  pulling  very  fast, 
with  a  sort  of  hasty,  agitated  stroke,  as  if  there  was  some 
need  for  immense  haste,  the  water  apparently  coining  in, 
and  the  boat  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  water. 
At  length,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore, 
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down  it  sank  !  The  rowers,  however,  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  stood  upright,  apparently  upon  their  sunken  boal  ; 
and  then  it  appeared  thai  the  whole  afiair  was  a  regular 
part  of  the  programme;  the  water  having  been  purposely 
let  into  the  boat  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  sink 
a  short  way  below  the  surface  as  it  neared  the  sho 
Prom  his  boat  the  Rajah  stepped  into  a  palanquin,  in 
which  he  was  carried  up  to  the  house.  Hi^  procession, 
however,  was  nothing  like  so  Bhowy  or  magnificent  as 
that  ^i'  his  Travancore  neighbour.  He  spoke  English 
fairly,  but  looked  dirty,  and  had  a  ragged  half-and  half 
beard,  which  gave  bim  the  appearance  of  not  having 
shaved  fort  week.  His  dress  was  a  green  robe,  with  a 
kind  of  >ha\\l  like  pattern  upon  it,  and  a  cellar  of  mixed 
jewels;  but  it  looked  tumbled  and  shabby,  and  though 
some  of  bis  attendant-  took  great  pains  to  Bhakeitout 
into  proper  (plds  as  he  alighted  from  his  palanquin,  the 
resull  was  not,  on  the  whole,  successful.  1  gol  rid  of  him 
in  the  usual  way,  after  which  we  pulled  about  the  harbour, 
and  I  went  to  examine  the  entrances,  where  the  see  has 
latterly  been  making  heavy  inroads  upon  the  cocoa-nut 
plantations  which  occupy  the  ground  as  booh  as  it  rises  a 
couple  of  feet  out  of  the  sea.  The  whole  coast  was 
lined  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  fishing  net.  It  i-,  in  fact,  a 
large  casting  net  turned  the  wrong  way.  It  i-  kept 
stretched  by  two  bamboos,  and  is  suspended  from  the  top 
of  a  DOflt,  from  a  bamboo  which  turns  upon  this,  The  net 
i<   lowered   and   raised   by  means   of  this  bamboo;    it 

remain^   four    or    five  minutes   in    the   water,    and   is   then 

hauled  up  ;  the  fish  are  turned  into  a  small  net  by  hauling 

the  point  up,  and   down  Lr«  >es   the    net  again.      The   whole 

circumference  of  the  bay — a  distance  of  eleven  miles — was 
illuminated  last  night  in  honour  n(  my  arrival.  The  Rajah 
came  to  pay  me  a  private  visit  this  morning  at  half: 

seven.     ll<-  bad  a  number  of  grievances  which  he  wished 

• 

me  to  redress,  and  1  felt  well  disposed  to  do  bo  with  many  of 
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I  hem,  for  hit  po  il  ion  i  .  anomaloui  I  !<•  m 

be  likened  to  a  tenant,  who,  although  he  paya  hi 

iil-nlw  i    compelled  to  cultivate  bis  form  according  to 
the  will  of  lii-  landlord. 

We  leave  thie  on  Monday,  and  hope  to 
let  tens  the  fi  Jlowing  day. 

yours  affectionately, 

W.  D. 

On  the  morning  after  the  ceremony  described  ii 
foregoing  letter,  we  received  a  visit  from  two  fii  . 
able-looking,  middle-aged  or  rather  elderly  men,  v. 
were  announced  as'Eliaa  Rabbi' and  'Samuel  BabbL' 
They  were  apparently  elders,  or  persons  in  authoi 
among  the  Jewish  community  of  Cochin,  and  a  pari 
their  errand  was  to  invite  us  to  be  present  that  evening 
in  the  synagogue  at  their  first  sabbath  service, —  their 
sabbath,  according  to  the  Jewish  method  of  computing 
time,  commencing  on  the  Friday  evening.  No  invitation 
could  have  been  more  welcome  ;  for  we  had  heard  of  the 
two  singular  communities,  '  the  white  and  the  black  Je1  3 
of  Cochin,'  and  we  were  anxious  to  increase  our  acquain- 
tance with  them.  Of  the  black  Jews  we  had,  unfortunately, 
no  time  or  opportunity  to  learn  anything  :  whether  they 
are  Jewish  proselytes  from  native  races,  or  people  of 
Jewish  origin,  who,  while  retaining  something  of  their 
own  faith  and  religious  ceremonies,  have,  by  intermarriage 
with  the  natives,  lost  much  of  their  distinguishing  physical 
characteristics,  we  could  not  ascertain.  Our  two  friends, 
however,  belonged  to  the  white  Jews  ;  and  these,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
corroborated  by  other  records,  migrated  from  Palestine 
a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — before 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour  indeed,  as  they  deny  having 
taken  part  in  His  crucifixion — and  have,  ever  since,  con- 
tinued here  as  an  unmixed  race,  so  careful  to  preserve  the 
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Jewish  blood  unmingled,  that,  when  the  men  cannot  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  wives  in  their  own  community, 
they  go  to  Beek  them  from  afar,  and  import  those  of  pure 
Jewish  descent  from  Damascus,  and  other  parts  of  Syria 
and  Armenia.  Their  appearance  certainly  goes  far  to 
bear  out  this  statement  :  they  are  unmistakably  Jewish  in 
feature,  and  with  complexions  so  fair  as  to  Bhow  that  the 
climate,  at  any  rate,  has  had  no  effect  on  them  during  the 
number  of  centuries  through  which  they  have  resided 
here.  As  Bunsel  approached,  we  out  in  compliai 
with  the  invitation  we  had  received  in  the  morning; 
pulled  across  the  bay,  and  were  met  at  the  landing-place 
by  our  friends  the  Rabbis,  and  one  or  two  more,  who  con- 
ducted ns  up  some  narrow  lanes  to  the  house  of  the  <  hief 
G  ibbi,  through  a  sort  of  back  pas  of  which  we  passed 
at  <>:uv  to  the  synagogue.  In  this  passage  we  met  the 
Rabbi's  daughter,  who  was  introduced  to  ns  by  her 
father,  a  decidedly  handsome  woman,  of  the  Jewish  type 
of  feature,  and  richly  dressed,  with  a  Bort  of  necklace  or 
macher  that  looked  to  be  entirely  composed  of  gold 
coins.  >he  and  our  <>r  two  other  women,  apparently 
the  Rabbi's  family.         mpanied   us   into  the  Bynagogue, 

and  Bat,  during  tl  •  -  on  a  -eat  just  below  the  pulpit 

the  reader;  and  they  were  the  only  women  that 
appeared.  There  was,  indeed,  at  one  end  of  the  synagogue 
a  raised  and  partly  closed  gallery,  that  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  intended  for  women,  hut   it   was  quite 

empty;    and    the    two    or    three    ahove     mentioned    who 

were  present  Bat  throughout  t  rice,  chiefly  occupied 

in  gazing  at  us,  lis         and  lounging  in  manner,  and  ap- 
parently feeling   no  interest,  and  taking  no  part  in  what 
was   going   forward.     With  the  men   it   was  strikii 
different  ;    they  were    a  remarkably    hat  — 

me  of  the  finest  old         ;  ever  saw,  and  b1  ;•  • 
looking    young     and     middl         1    on<   .       me    with 

ick  hair,  some  with  red,  and  their  compl  3  a 
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iera]    rule.    Fairer  than   thai   of  I  in 

England.     They  \  I  in  short  robes,  something 

I  x 'tween  a  tunic  and  a  blouse,  of  various  colo  therof 

Bilk  or  Borne  I  tuff,  according,  I   rapp 

their  means ;  and  their  manner  was  pe<  uliarly  solemn  and 
d«-\ out     The  Etabbifl  us  printed  pap     ,  i  >ntaini 

the  I  [ebrew  service  on  one  side,  and  an  English  translation 
on  the  other,  so  thai  we  were  able  to  follow  what* 

ling  on.     The   first    part  of   the  Bervice  -  of 

selections   from    the   Psalms,    chanted,    in    a  of 

monotonous  voice,  by  the  reader  and  co  gation  ;  then 
ensued  a  solemn  pause  of  complete  silence,  during  which 
each  seemed  engaged  in  private  prayer,  moving  the  lips, 
and  occasionally  bowing  the  head,  but  with  i.  -  md 
audible.  Then  the  reader  moved  from  his  pulpit,  covered 
his  head  with  a  kind  of  white  cloth  or  veil,  and.  in  a 
different  tone,  and  standing  in  another  part  of  the  syna- 
gogue, commenced  reciting  a  few  more  prayers,  chiefly 
intercessory,  and  with  these  the  service  concluded.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  habitually  recognise  the  English 
as  rulers  of  the  country,  or  whether  it  was  only  in  compli- 
ment to  us:  the  printed  form,  with  the  translation,  looks 
as  if  it  were  habitual ;  but  there  was  a  prayer  for  the 
Queen,  and  another  for  me,  as  Governor ;  every  prayer, 
whatever  might  be  its  subject-matter,  ending  with  a 
petition  for  the  coming  of  the  Eedeemer  !  When  the 
service  was  concluded,  they  asked  if  we  should  like  to  see 
'  the  Ark,'  which  was  a  hiadi  chest  behind  a  curtain,  on 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  :  and  which,  on  being  opened, 
disclosed  five  huge  rolls  of  parchment.  These,  we  were 
told,  were  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  one  book  contained 
in  each  roll.  After  seeing  this,  we  left  the  synagogue, 
escorted,  as  before,  by  the  Rabbis,  who  accompanied  us 
to  the  landing-place,  where  the  boat  awaited  our  return. 
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To  Mrs.  Des  Va  ua. 

M;ulr,  mbei  13,  1 982. 

My  dear  J , — The  remainder  of  our  tour  was  as  buo 

cessful  as  the  portion  of  which  I  have  already  given  you 
an  account.     We  stayed  at  Cochin  till  Monday,  going  to 

church  twice  OH  Sunday.  The  church  ifl  a  Bolid  old 
building,  containing  monuments  of  both  the  Portuguese 

I  Dutch,  the  former  European  masters  of  the  pla 
Tin-  Bishop  of  Madras,  who  was  on  a  visitation  tour,  and 
bad  arrived  at  the  Residency  during  our  Btay,  confirmed 
Beveral  young  persons.  We  started  on  Monday  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  Rajah  came  to  pay  us  a  visit 
on  hoard  the  steamer,  just  before  our  departure.  I 
showed  him  the  engine,  and  gave  him  a  brief  practical 
explanation  of  the  mode  of  working,  which,  of  course,  he 

did   QOt    comprehend.      When    he   was   gone,  we   steamed 

away  for  Calicut,  which  we  reached  early  on  Tuesday 
morning,  and  there  I  and  Borne  of  my  Btaff  landed,  in  order 
to  meet  a  deputation  of  coffee-planters,  while  I and 

B returned  in  the  -trainer  to  Beypore,     I  had  a   very 

satisfactory  interview  with  the  planters,  and  hit  them  well 
pleased  with  the  views  1  propounded.  After  breakfast 
we  drove  over  to  Beypore,  where  we  met  the  rest  of  our 
party,  got  off  from  thence  by  rail  at  half-past  two,  arrived 
at  Coimbatore  at  six,  and  got  home  on  the  following  day. 

V-  >urs  affectionately, 

W,  1). 
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CHAPTEB  XXII. 

BEOBG  LBIBJ  1 1'»\    01    BOABJD    01     \\  ■  BtBXa  \  r  i'».v—  N  \  .  il 

an    BN0LT8H     \vi:dding —  w  wi  i:    or     FLOOD    v.  \  ;     • 
DETEBMINTBB   tin;  QUALITI   01    son, —  OBJ 

OP   BADRA8    RATTY!    \i:my —  CHABACI1  ETBBOO   AI'.'HJ. 

—  cost  of    [RB10A1  10B    ffOBXfl — jmi:m.',  MBS-    BTBTBDA1   Of 

tin:     i:\j\ii  —  DTBBBB     Ai     mi:     PALACE —  TOOT  FBI     EBBABi  — 

SEBIBGAPATAB      -  DUBIOUS     BBXDG]  B     EBB      CAUYBBT —  TOMB 

BTDEE     \I,I    AND     TIPPOO    BAIB  —  TUT',  PALAC1 

Tin:    CAUVEBY— 008S00B —  LABS  IT — JOUBBET    10    BSLLABT 

AND     EUBNOOL —  MOWlMi      BATCH  —  TUMULI — BSTUBB  DRAB  — 

(MA8TEB     Looks     BE  \  D  I  I  ill/ — BUM  I  — 

WEECE    OF   THE   f PUB JAlJi' —  BPPBC1   01   COMPETITIVE    I 

To  Colonel  Harm  88,  R.E. 

Qttindyj  January  I.  1  - 

Mv  dear  Harness, — A  happy  New  Year  to  you,  and 

much  success  in  your  efforts  to  work  out  good  among  the 
young  officers  of  the  corps,  intellectually  and  morally. 
The  great  thing  is  to  unite  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence :  we  too  often  find  them  disunited,  and  many  seem 
to  think  that  the  two  are  incompatible  ;  but  this,  I  am 
certain,  is  a  mistake.  That  intellectual  power  brings  with 
it  many  temptations  is  perfectly  true:  it  is  like  wealth, 
of  which  it  is  said,  'How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  rid 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ; '  but,  though  intellec- 
tual activity  does  bring  temptations  in  its  train,  yet  it 
also,  in  many  instances,  provides  that  which  enables  one 
to  resist  and  overcome  ;  that  is,  it  brings  a  more  certain 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  God's  Word,  and  of  the  follv 
and  weakness  of  those  who  pretend  to  impugn  it.  I  say 
this,  as  I  am  fresh  from  reading  that  book  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  who,  being  great  in  arithmetic,  has  tried  to  treat 
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the  Pentateuch  according  to  the  rule  of  three;  but  has 
forgotten  that,  in  all  computations,  as  well  as  in  all  Logical 
processes,  you  must  first  be  sure  of  your  premisses  bef 
you   multiply  the  second  and  third  term   together,  and 
divide  by  the  first 

I  think  y«»u  were  quite  right  in  trying  to  induce  the 
whole  <>t*y«  >ur  young  men  and  sappers  to  be  confirmed,  and 
I  am  not  certain  thai  you  were  not   right  in  leaving  the 

iera]  questions  of  faith,  &c.,  to  the  clergyman;  but  I 
think  thai  I  should  have  taken  a  more  practical,  and  [< 
doctrinal,  view  of  the  matter,  and  should  have  said  bod 
what  of  the  object  of  confirmation,  and  of  the  blessing  of 
that  feeling  of  firm  confidence  in  God  as  our  Father,  our 
Saviour   and    Redeemer,   our  Comforter  and   Sanctifier, 

r  present  and  ready  to  hear  and  to  help  us.    That  is 
the  conviction  which  makes  life  happy. 

I  must  not,  however,  make  my  letter  a  confession  of 
faith,  but  must  tell  you  something  of  my  doings.      V 
present  1  am  at  work   upon   the  re-organisation  of  the 
Board  of  Works.     In  May,   L861,  I  sent   in  my  memo- 
randum as  to  the  changes  which  I  should  wish  to  make 
in  the  d(  partment,  but  in  its  mode  of  working.    I  had  n 
had  time  to  ascertain  whether  it-  strength  was  prop< 
proportioned  to  its  work,  or  not.     My  minute  rested  with 
the  two  members  of  Council  till   November,  when  they 
Bent  in  their  minute.-,  recommending  that  the  charge  of 
tin'  Public  Work-,  that  is,  of  repair-.  &c.,  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  Collector.     The  minutes  went  home,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  took  bits  of  both;  decided  togi 
to  the  Collector  a  bit  of  his  old  authority,  and  proposed, 
in  fact,  to  have  tw<  >  Bets  of  people  working  in  each  disti . 
When  this  order  came  out,  in  May,  we  referred  to  I 
revenue  authorities,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  they  pi 
posed  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  S 
and  what  sort  of  help  they  wanted.     V7e  got  their  ansM 
in  November;  it  was  then  handed  to  a  commission  of 

VOL   II. 
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[inccr  o(H<         rid  I  have  now 'j>>i  all  th( 
me,  and  am  writing   my   minu 
that  the  cost  of  the  establishment  required  by  I 
will  be  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  money  hi 
pend  ;  and  they  then  propose  to  reorganise  this  departn* 
bo  as  to  produce  a  saving  of  upwards  of  20,000/.  per  annum. 
This  slow  process  of  amendment  or  alteration  is   bi 
type  of  the  working  of  the  I       irnmentin  India, 
local  Governments  are  slow,  very  Blow  ;  hut  then,  w. 
they  have  made  up  their  minds,  they  have  first 
the    general    Government    at    Calcutta,    and    then    the 
Secretary  of  State.  fours  truly, 

*  W.  D. 
To  Sir  i  'harks  Wood. 

Guindy,  February  4,  li 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — Do  you  recollect  my  don 

of  a   principle   as    to   the   storaj  I  r — that    < 

should  begin  at  tlie  outlet  of  a  river  and  proceed  to  make 
anicuts  or  dams,  until  not  a  drop  of  wafc  r  got  the 

sea  without  having  been  previously  utilized  fur  irriga- 
tion ?  I  have  just  had  a  return  of  the  amount  of  wat 
passing  into  the  sea  at  the  outlet  of  the  Cauvery  ;  the 
quantity  being  sufficient  for  the  full  irrigation  of  a  million 
of  acres.  I  have  also  had  a  scheme  submitted  for  bottling 
up  a  portion  of  this  in  some  of  the  gorges  of  theNeilgher- 
ries,  sufficient  to  irrigate  125.000  acres.  The  anticipated 
cost  is  8  lacs  ;  but  double  this,  and  call  it  16  lacs,  and  let 
repairs,  &c.,  cost  five  per  cent,  on  this  outlay,  and  even  then 
there  would  be  a  return  equivalent  to  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum.  I  will  have  the  plan  carefully  examined,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  submit  it  in  a  few  months,  or.  rather, 
after  the  next  monsoon  shall  have  shown  me  the  amount  of 
water  I  can  depend  upon  collecting.  What  I  want  you  to 
think  over  is.  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  such  works 
by  borrowed  money  :  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  attempt  any 
lame    undertaking   out    of   savings    of  revenue-.       The 
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cost  of  dawdling  over  such  works,  expending  a  lac  of 
two  per  annum,  would  be  enormous,  and  the  loss  of 
turns  during  the  period  of  construction  would  more  than 
swallow  up  the  interest   of  the   sum  which   would  be 
borrowed  to  complete  it  in  the  course  of  two  or  th] 
\  ears,  Ybura  very  truly, 

W.  D. 

I        tin  Clarke,  //./.'. 

Cuinly.  Pel 

My  dear  Clarke — 1  am  Borry  for  your  disappoint- 
ment, but  it  will  probably,  nay  a  rtainly,  turn  out  that  the 
result  will  be  beneficial.  I  have  for  very  many  years 
made  up  my  mind  that  Cod  manages  matters  for  us  far 
better  than  we  can  do  for  ourselves,  and  have  given  up 
any  attempt  to  carve  out  paths  for  myself.  1  tried  in 
former  years  to  alter  the  groove  in  which  I  was  running, 
but,  very  luckily,  failed  in  so  doing:  do  you  take  up  the 
same  principle  of  faith  and  trust  in  <  k>d,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  Treed  from  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.      I   -end  you   a  couple   of  Copies  of  a    minute  of 

mine  on  secondary  punishment,  addressed  to  the  Executive 
uncil  of  New  South  Wales  \  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  if 
you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Commission  which  is 
about  to  enquire  into  the  subject  You  will  see  I  hat  we  took 
action  upon  this  minute  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that 
no  remission  of  Benten<  was  to  be  permitted  for  the 
future,  t  'f  a  >uree  the  pren  tgative  of  pardon  remained,  and 
would  be  \\^i'<\.  sparingly,  and  in  special  cases  only  ;  but 
we  determined  that,  as  a  rule,  every  man  Bhould  work 
out  the  whole  of  his  sentence,  whatever  that  might  be. 
[feel  1  that  the  principle  is  a  sound  one.     The 

idea  of  reformation  in  a  Lr:i<>l  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
delusion;  I  can  testify  to  the  fact    that   the  men   who 
used  to  come  out   to  Van  Diemen's  hand  with  th< 
ommendations  from  the  Lra<>l  chaplains  wei  a  rule, 

q  9 
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the  la  in  the  lot,  and  I  1  hyp 

ii  i  to  the  catalogue  of  their  via  •  ho  tall 

loudly  of  hi  rmation,  who  pleads  that  1         ght  to 

be  lei  out  because  be  ba  nted  of  bi 

the  man  who  ought  to  work  out  his  full  time;  h< 

hypocrite.    Were  he  penitent   in  truth,  he  would  subi 

to  the  punishment  as  a  just  quence  of  the  crimes  be 

has  committed.     The  people  who  acU  i 

'/iclcfs  of  leave1  in  Englaad,app 

looked  the  fact  that  '  transportation]  that  is, '  ba\ 

was  the 'punishment  inflicted  by  law;  and  that  the  arrang 

ments  in  the  convict  colonieswere  merely  police  regulati< 

intended  to  secure  the  ])eo])le  from  the  dai._ 

of  the  preponderance  of  a  convict  population  ;  tin-  g 

was  very  seldom  remitted,  for  free  pardons  we 

issued. 

I  have  now  got  an  opportunity  of  dealing  officially  with 
the  question  of  the  proposed  reorganisation  of  the  native 
army,  and  I  am  going  carefully  into  the  wl 
taking  up,  first,  its  action  upon  our  military  position,  and 
then  looking  to  the  political  consequences.  My  views  as 
to  the  military  part  of  the  subject  are  strongly  backed  by 
military  men ;  and  some  of  the  civilians  who  advocated 
the  change  of  system  were  startled  when  I  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  necessary  result  of  the  new  organisation 
would  be  to  sweep  away  at  least  500  European  gentlemen 
in  this  Presidency  only ;  these  being  the  men  upon  whom 
alone  the  Government  could  place  any  dependence, 
should  the  natives  show  any  inclination  to  rise  against  us. 
Good-bye.  Yours  truly, 

W.  D. 

To  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

Guindy,  March  4,  1863, 

My  dear  Sir  Charles. — I  have  been  reading  two  articles 
on  the  government  of  India,  one  in  the  '  Edinburgh.'  the 
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other  in  the  k  Westminster  Review,'  the  one  most  laudatory 
of  Lord  Dalhousie  (after  a  sort),  the  other  condemning 
him  asa  public  robber.  Ajs  usual,  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two,  but  it  seems  to  me  thai  both  are  in  error  when 
they  begin  to  deal  with  the  grounds  uppn  which  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India  is  made  to  rest,  The 
1  Westminster '  represents  Lord  Dalhousie  as  ready  to  take 
everything  he  could  lav  hands  upon,  by  book  or  by  crook. 
The  '  Edinburgh  '  depicts  him  as  without  any  fixed  policy  at 
all ;  but  neither  seem  to  refer  at  all  to  the  Btate  of  the 
native  territories,  embrao  1  by  oui  rating  upon 

the  peace  and  happiness  of  cur  own  people.  The  {  Edin- 
burgh '  justifies  the  annexation  of  Oude  on  the  ground  that 
the  king  tyrannized  over  his  own  subjects.  The  'West- 
minster,' in  its  anxiety  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own,  altogether  ignores  the  fact 

that  a  man  who  breeds  up  a  Bet  of  banditti  upon  his  estates 

cannot  prevent  them  from  attacking  his  neighbours.  We, 
For  instance,  have  do  right  to  meddle  with  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Nizam  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  lie  should  look  after  his  own  people,  and  prevent 
them  from  robbing  our  tenant-.  The  country  on  the 
border  of  the  Nizam's  territory  to  the  southward  is  in- 
fested by  Bohillas — mounted  robbers,  who  take  refuge  in 
the  Nizam's  territory,  and  its  state  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Scotch  and  Welsh  marches  in  times  past  We  have 
ample  grounds  for  attacking  a  man  who  is  injuring  us, 
hut  a  very  meagre  excuse  if  we  punish  him  for  *  wallop 

ing  his  own  nigger.' 

< 

/'    ( 'aptain  ( 'larke,  //./,'. 

Madia  .  II       i  10,  18 

My  dear  Clarke, —  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Captain 
Eaig,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  t  >n  tin4 

subject  of  the  works  proposed  for  the  impi 
navigation   of    thai  river.      1        Q    .eminent   at    home, 


\  \l:ll  I  ll.     '.i     \  i    i.  i:i.o.\i.    i.ji  I-;. 


»re    i 


I  by  the  cotton  maiiui  I  Ingland,  w 

wanted  to  facilitate  the  transport  t<,  • 
supposed   to  be  rotting  in   tin.*  io  of  [ndia1  rushed 

hastily  into  the  speculation.     Th<       I  igh 

one,  amounting  to  300,000/.  r  without  in 

gation,  and  the  work  i         >mmenced.     WTienlvisi! 
( todavery  in  1 86 1 .  I  told  Sir  I  'hades  Wood  that  I  I      ight 
Baig's  plan  was  a  mistake,  that  it  was  an  expensive  ma 
shift,  and  that  it  would  cos!  a1  least  1,500,000/.  to  do  i 
work  well.     I  applied  to  be  relieved  from  the  ni- 

hility of  the  charge  of  the  work,  which  was  t  ns- 

ferred  to  the  Government  of  Central  India.     I 
however,   how  lie   was   getting  on.  and  was  told  that 
wages  were  rising,  that  everything  was  getting  d 
This  I  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  estim  would 

exceeded,  so  I  put  the  question  to  him  with  i  die 

lower  dam  and  lock-,  which  were  to  have  c  3t  80,000/. — 
4  Will  this  be  doubled  ?'  '  No,'  said  he,  4  I  don't  think  that 
they  will  cost  more  than  14  lacs  or  140,000/.'  I  would  not 
mind  betting  that  they  do  cost  upwards  of  200,000/. 
ISTow  all  this  is  very  much  the  fault  of  the  Government, 
which  accepts  loose  statements  instead  of  estimates,  and 
which  does  not  punish  the  officer  who  submits  the-- 
estimates.  I  propose  to  make  a  great  change  in  this  : 
that  is,  to  hold  the  chief  engineer,  whose  business  it  is  to 
investigate  thoroughly  every  estimate,  responsible  for  the 
plan  and  the  estimates  for  the  work ;  while  I  make  the 
executive  engineer  responsible  for  its  proper  execution. 
In  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Godavery,  I 
should  take  into  account  the  application  of  the  flood  water 
to  irrigation.  A  slight  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  river 
will  serve  to  sive  you  an  idea  of  what  miaht  be  done  in 
this  way. 

At  40  miles  from  the  mouth  the  river  is  4  miles  in 
width,  including  islands,  and  has  at  least  2\  miles  water- 
way. During  the  monsoon,  that  is,  from  June  till  October, 


WORKS  ON    i  in    <;<>i>\\  Em  . 

an  enormous  body  of  water  passes  down.  This  may 
average,  i«>r  at  least  thirty  days  of  this  period,  a  depth  of 
25  feet,  or  Bay  *s  yard-,  for  a  width  of  1,000  yard-,  with  a 
velocity  of  -.',  yards  per  second,  bo  that  6,912  millions  of 
cube  yards  would  pass  during  the  day.  Now,  5,000  cube 
yards  is  an  ample  allowance  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the 

-mii,  bo  that  there  is  a  waste  of  water  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  would,  it'  properly  applied,  irrigate 
thoroughly  upwards  of  1,250,000  acres,  and  if  this  were 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  during  which  the  flood 
continued,  say  thirty,  the  resultant  would  be  37,000,000 
acres  and  upwards,  Now  the  value  of  water  when  applied 
to  land  varies  from  -,  rupees  to  7  rupees  per  acre  per 
annum  ;  Bay,  on  an  average,  I  rupees.  We  therefore  allow 
water  to  go  to  waste  which  would  be  worth  to  the  I  tovern- 
ment  rju,uoo,000  rupees  per  annum,  or  12,000,000/. 
sterling,  while  the  value  to  the  ryot  may  be  put  at  three 
times  that  sum,  or  36,000,0001, 

It  would  cost  the  Government,  Bay,  1/.  per  acre  to 
construct  the  dam-,  channels,  &c  that  is,  30,000,000/., 
which  could  be  borrowed  at  less  than  5  per  cent.,  or.  Bay, 

1,500,000/.    per   annum;    the   Government  would  clear  at 

Least    30  per  cent,  on  its  outlay,  while  the  ryot    would 
ilise  a  profit  of  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  water 

to  him,  or  Bay   10,000,000/,  annually. 

[s  not  this  an  enticing  speculation  f     Vet   it    is  not  to 

any    great    extent    i  [crated,    except    that    it    would   he 

dillicult  to  find  such  an  area  of  ground  to  be  irrigated 
within  our  own  territory,     As  a  principle,  however,  we 

OUght  not  to  allow  a  drop  of  rain  water   to   pass    into  the 
'.  without    having   Gret    paid   toll   and   done   its  duty  in 

irrigating  the  dry  soil  of  India. 

5  >urs  truly, 

W,  D, 


\  \  1 : 1 1  J  II.     01     VICi:  UKOAL   U 

/.'/'/v  / '        n  '  >  Mi  '''//. 

March  11,181 

My  dear  Mrs .  Stanley,  —  I  hope  j 
much  disappointed  at  my  long  silence,  but  will  b 
allowance  for  circumstan         for  I  have  been  fairly  oi 
whelmed  with  letters,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
plete  all  tli.it  I  wished     Now  let  m<         in  by  thanking 
you  for  your  letter  of  January  31st,  enteric 
and  affectionately  as  it  does  into  our  intei 

cially  into  that  great  one  of  dear  S 'a  man 

bride  and  bridegroom  returned  to  us  a  few  days 
a  month's  stay  on   the  hills,  and  are  here  now;   but  I 
afraid  we  shall  lose  them  soon,  for  they  expect  to  start 
on  their  homeward  voyage  early  next  month.     We  I 
some  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of  cogitation,  over  our  li-t 
of  invitations  to  the  wedding.     One  element  of  difficulty 
was  the  intense  interest  which  the  upper  class  - 
native  population  took  in  the  affair  ;  they  had  been  ai 
ever  since  before  Christmas,  in  the  most  point-blank  w,-  y  ; 

at  one  time  accosting  W with,  '  Your  daughter  going 

to  be  married  ;  why  do  you  not  ask  me  to  the  wedding  ?  ' 
at  another,  coming  to  wish  me  a  happy  new  year,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  ask  me  for  an  invita- 
tion  ;  at  others,  attacking  the  aides-de-camp  with  similar 
requests.  After  some  consideration,  we  decided  on  in- 
viting three  or  four  of  the  leading  natives,  and  we  asked 
them,  just  as  we  did  every  one  else,  to  meet  us  at  the 
church,  and  come  here  afterwards.  In  truth,  as  they 
were  to  be  there,  I  was  glad  that  they  should  witness  the 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony,  as  well  as  merely  the 
social  one ;  and  should  see  how  quiet  and  sensible  a 
Christian  marriage  ceremony  is,  as  compared  with  their 
own  noisy  proceedings  on  such  occasions.  We  had  no 
formal  breakfast,  but  we  had  the  wedding-cake,  and  some 
ices,  &c,  in  a  tent  on  the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  house ; 


READY    METHOD   OF  CLASSIFYING    SOILS, 

and  the  native  guests  were  m<  si  eager  to  taste  the  weddii 
cake,  and  took  very  kindly  to  the  champagne,  which,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  Mahometans,  1   thought  rather 
odd;  but  I  believe  they  Bomehow  persuade  themseh 
that  thai  Borl  of  effervescing  liquor  is  not  wine  I 


To  Sir  ( 'harl  b  Wood* 

Ouindy,  Ifarcli  21,  L8€ 

Mv  dcai-  sir  Charles, — I  had  no  idea  till  the  other 
day  thai  it  was  bo  simple  and  easy  a  matter  to  classify 
soils  according  to  their  quality  or  productivenet  1 
had  an  idea  that  an  accurate  chemical  analysis  was 
required,  but  we  manage  matters  in  a  much  more 
simple  manner  here.  A  pinch  of  Boil,  less  than  an  ounce 
in  weight,  is  sent  by  post  from  the  different  localities 
to  the  Revenue  Survey  Office,  and  being  there  sub- 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  Borne  sharp-sighted  functionary, 

is  shaken   up   in   B  bottle  with  some  water,  and   a   rough 

determination  of  the   proportion  between   the  clay  and 

sand  in  the  specimen  is  sullicien!  to  Settle  the  class.  The 
simplicity    of    the    plan    i-   evident;    the   accuracy   of    the 

result  is  not  quite  so  clear.  For  instance,  I  got  a  thresh- 
ing-machine from  America. and  being  anxious  to  show  its 
mode  of  working  to  the  native-,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gel  at  some  Facts  as  to  the  amount  of  the  crop  upon 
different   Boils,  1   bought    some   ten   or   twelve  acres  of 

Btanding  paddy,  had  it  reaped  and  carried  to  my  farm- 
yard, and  there  threshed  by  the  machine.  In  purchasing 
the  crop  1  got  a  return  from  the  tahsildar  showing  the 
number  of  the  field  in  the  register,  it-  class,  it-  size,  the 
rate  of  assessment,  the  estimated  crop,  the  amount  I  w 

to  pay  for  this,  and  the  amount  due  to  each  man.      1  was 

»ssly  cheated,  of  course,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  crop  ; 

in  one  or  two  instances   the   owner  (probably   a    friend  <>r 

relative  of  the  tah-ildar)  ej>t  three  or  four  times  what  he 


ought  ;  but  ;i  -  my  object   wb    to  get  informatii 
i he  actual  produce  per  nd  to  work  my  thre 

machine,  I  did  do!  grudge  the  I"--  ol  •  rupe   .     I 

■  mimic  information  than  I  anticipated,  for  I  found  tl 
the  classification,  based  upon  the  simpl<  mofin 

lion  described  above,  was  an  entire  delusion.    I  got 
oil"  land  rated  as  I-t.  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  class.    Tin-  I 
crop  came  off  a  2nd  class  field;  the  next  largest  off  a  1th- 
class;  and  the  sixth  in  tl  le  was  off  the  1st         .    The 

cultivation  was  the  same  in  all,  for  it  wae  and 

fully  irrigated.     The  difficulty  I  experienced  in  bringing 
ilu1  quantities  into  a  proper  form  for  comparison  ha-  led  i 
to  press  upon  the  supreme  Government  the  advisability  of 
looking  into  our  system,  or  rather  no  system,  of  v, 
and  measures;  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  I 
best  possible  system,  which  people  will   tell  you   is  the 
decimal,  but  for  that  of  getting  one  uniform   sysl   m  for 

'  CJ  CD  •. 

India,  and  that,  one  which  will  harmonise  with  our  English 

scale.  What  we  require  is  simplicity  and  uniformity, 
while  for  statistical  purposes  the  scale  of  our  dependencies 
should  admit  of  easy  reduction  to  our  national  scale. 
Hitherto  attempts  to  establish  a  better  system  have  failed, 
principally  from  an  absurd  fancy  on  the  part  of  some  per- 
sons to  continue  the  rupee  or  tola  as  the  unit  of  weights. 
Now  the  rupee  weighs  180  grains,  and  this  cannot  be  made 
to  harmonise  in  any  way  with  our  standard  of  weights. 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  Denison. 

To  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

Guindy,  April  8,  1863, 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — The  worst  feature  in  our  rela- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  of  India  is  our  incapacity  to  act 
upon  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  modify  their  views,  or  to 
introduce  any  beneficial  change  of  principle  or  practice. 
We  are  teaching  them  English,  but  their  object  in  learn- 


ANGLICISING    HINDOOa 

ing  it  is  to  gel  a  place  under  Government  They,  as  a 
body,  get  little  or  no  benefit  from  their  knowledge  of 
English,  they  do  not  read  our  book-,  ami  they  have  a 
literature  of  their  own.  The  change,  if  there  be  any 
change,  will  be  very  gradual.  1  only  hope  thai  the  G 
vernraent  will  not  put  the  carl  before  the  horse,  and  give 
institutions  which  the  people  cannot  comprehend,  under 
the  idea  that  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  institutions 
instead  of  adapting  their  institutions  to  themselves.  This 
would  be  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  put  the  Father's 
coat  on  the  child,  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  he 
would  grow  up  to  it.  That  time  will  never  arrive  in 
India.  You  will  never  1  e  able  to  give  to  the  Hindoo  the 
feelings  and  character  of  the  Englishman  ;  he  belongs  to  a 
distinct  race.  I  hold  it  most  unwise  to  press  upon  such 
a  people  forms,  or  even  principles,  which  we  have,  after 
centuries  of  labour  and  toil,  made  out  for  ourselves,  upon 

the  plea  that  they  are  the  best  pos<ible.  Man  is  not  a 
mere  machine,  cast  in  one  mould  common  to  all;  his 
physique  is  different  in  different  climates,  and  so  are  his 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  You  would  not  give  to 
the  French  people  English   institutions;  at  all  events,  if 

yon  were  to  do  BO,  experience  -hows  that  they  would  not 

comprehend  or  work  them  out.  Much  less  could  you 
venture  to  give  to  :;  c  Bemi  savage  (for,  with  all  the  talk 
about  Indian  civilisation,  the  Hindoo  is  but  an  agricul- 
tural Bavage  instead  of  a  hunting  one)  institutions  based 
upon  the  principle  that  each  man  is  capable  of  judging 
correctly  «>t  his  want-,  and  of  the  means  of  supplying 
th( 

Y<  >ura  i  ery  truly, 

W,  D. 


\  \i:lj.i  IBS  OF  VU  I  IL  LI1  E 

/ ,,  (  olonel  I l<n  if    .  //  E 

I 
My  dear  I [arness, — I  enclo  I  upon  II • 

book,  in  which  lie  strives  to  prove  man  to  be  first  coi 
lo  the  gorilla.     His  object  is  to  back  up  Darwin1         lifi- 
catioD  of  Lamarck's  theory  of  development.     I  fa 
great  objection  to  all  these  ba  hypoth<  id  am 

quite  content  to  believe  that  ( tod  made  told 

in  the   Bible,  and  thai    Be  gave  us  domini  the 

beasts  of  the  Held,  who  were  also  made  by  Him.  We  ha 
by  Bis  gift,  a  right  to  deal  with  these  as  made  fi  i 
use;  but,  had  we  merely  arrived  at  our  present  position 
by  development,  or  natural  selection,  our  rule  over  the 
animal  world  would  be  but  an  usurpation.  I  have  tak 
advantage  of  Huxley's  anxiety  to  further  Darwin's  theory 
to  have  a  cut  at  the  foundation  of  the  materialists  ;  for  if 
the  gorilla,  with  man's  brain,  is  but  a  brute,  and  has 
more  reasoning  powers  than  any  other  animal,  it  foil- 
necessarily  that  the  formation  of  the  brain  has  little,  or 
nothing,  indeed,  to  do  with  man's  position  as  lord,  of 
all.  I  am  hard  at  work  upon  two  matters  of  some  im- 
portance. First,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  which  will  lead  to  some  modification  of  the 
position  of  the  Engineer  officers,  to  the  formation  of  a  Survey 
Department,  and,  eventually,  to  a  discussion  with  the  home 
Government  of  the  numerical  strength  and  position  of  the 
officers  of  Engineers.  I  will  send  you  my  minutes  when 
I  have  fully  discussed  all  the  points,  but  at  present  the 
whole  matter  is  so  mixed  up  that  I  hardly  see  my  way 
to  disentangle  the  knot.  Secondly,  the  Revenue  Survey  and 
settlement.  This  has  been  before  me  some  time  ;  last 
year  I  dealt  with  the  general  question,  and  decided  that 
the  work  was  done  in  too  costly  a  manner.  Xow  I  have 
had  to  go  closely  into  the  details,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  not  only  is  the  work  too  costly,  but  that 


CHANGE   IN   THE  8TAT1  S  OF    ENGINEERS. 

it  is  bo  badly  done  as  not  to  be  worth  anything,  and  this 
implicates  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  bears  upon  the 
general  question  of  the  mode  of  doing  business. 

On  looking  over  your  letter,  I  Bee  you  allude  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Engineers  are  employed  in  this  country, 
and  you  ask  my  opinion  on  the  Bubject  As  long  as  the 
Ma-lras  Engineers  remained  as  a  separate  corps,  used 
specially  for  civil  purposes,  and  only  occasionally  as 
military  men.  1  was  willing  to  make  such  use  of  them  as 
I  could,  without  thinking  or  caring  much  about  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  we  were  acting.  Now,  however,  1 
have  had  this  forced  upon  me.     1  >r  very  soon 

will  be,  members  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  and 
the  rules  which  guide  us  in  the  performance  of  our  dul 
in  the  colonies,  musl  apply  to  India  also.  The  officer  of 
!  :  era  will  receive  bis  pay  as  usual;  he  will  have 
some  colonial  allowance,  proportioned  to  his  rank;  but, 
having  that,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  staff  pay,  such 
as  he  gets  at  present  in  the  Public  Works  Department. 
My  present  feeling  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  officers 
Bent  out  to  the  number  which  are  required  for  military 
purposes,  Buch  as  command  of  sappers,  &c.  ;  to  have,  at 
each  divisional  command,  a  company  of  sappers,  and  a 
field  officer,  and,  pert  ae  or  two  officers  on  the 

aeral  stall';  to  give  to  these  men  the  charge  of  the 
construction  and  repair  of  all  military  buildings :  then, 
as  iv  rds  public  works,  if  there  were  any  who  showed 
an  aptitude  for  employment    in  such  matters,]   should 

ond  him,  as  is  done  in  England,  and  pay  him,  certainly 
than  1  pay  a  civilian,  as  is  the  case  now,  but  some- 
thing which  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  work-.  1"  se,  however,  are  but  rough  out- 
lines of  my  present  idea-.  1  have  not  licked  them  ii 
shape  at  all.  I  -hall,  probably,  in  writing  t<>  S  I  tries 
Wood,  recommend  him  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you. 
We   cannot    mo\  ,  or  until  w  >f  a  Lr'>. .  1 


\  \i:ii.hi.     01    V  ICE  REG  \\.   i.u  I.. 

number  of  our  present    men  ;    but  tb<  let  it 

!»«•  understood  that  the  men  irho  now  join  the  corps 
will  not  find  the  [ndian  service  on  exceptional  one,  the 
better.  Four  truly, 

\v.  D 

To  Sir  RodL  rick  Murchi  on* 

IfadiM,  Jo 
My  dear  Sir  Roderick, — An  action  baa  been  brought 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Timbuctoo  by  the  goi 
against  the  chief  of  the  Pans.  I  suppose  it  must  have  h 
in  form  of  a  writ  of  ejectment.     I  Bend  yon  the  speech 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  for  whom  the  verdict 
was  given.1     I  have  been  reading  Lyell  since  I  last  wn  I 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  adopt 
his  hypothesis.     He  will,  of  course,  say  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate induction  from  facta  ;  but  these,  if  they  are  fa< 
are  eked  out  and  supplemented  by  the  imagination  ;  and 
Lyell  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  draw  upon  a  bank 
— that  of  time — which  honours  his  drafts  to  any  amount. 
I  object  to  his  appeal,  for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  on 
behalf  of  Darwin.      He  says,  do  not  trust  to  negative 
evidence;  do  not  refuse  to  believe  in  him,  because  no 
specimens  have  been  found  which  in  any  way  bear  out  his 
hypothesis.     This  would  be  all  fair  enough  if  the  hypo- 
thesis had  the  slightest  basis  on  fact.     I  quite  admit  that 
a  very  small  bit  of  positive  evidence  is  quite  sufficient  to 
overpower  any  quantity  of  negative  testimony  ;  but  we 
want  this  tiny  little  bit.      Darwin  has  drawn  upon  his 
imagination  altogether,  and  may  very  fairlv  be  told  that, 
before  we  yield  assent  to  any  such  speculations,  we  require 
to  have  something  like  evidence.     Huxley  is  doing  his 
best  to  back  np  Darwin.     What  I  have  seized  upon  is  his 
admission  that  the  brain  of  the  gorilla  is  as  perfect  as  that 
of  man.     If  this  be  the  case,  the  inference  is  simple,  that 

1  This  has  reference  to  a  pamphlet. 
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the  brain  which,  in  its  perfect  state,  allow-  a  brute  to 
such  a  brute  cannot  be  that  which  constitutes  the  man. 

Sours  very  truly, 
\\:.  D. 

At    the   beginning  of   L863,   we   received    from   the 

vernor-Gencral  a  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  reorganisation  of  the  native 
army,  and  the  Government  of  Madras  was  asked  whether 
such  a  system  as  that  submitted  could  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  the  Madras  Presidency, 

As  the  "pini<»n  which  \  had  expressed  to  Lord  Canning 
in  1861  had  been  confirmed  by  longer  experience  of 
the  state  of  the  relations  between  the  Europeans  and 
natives  of  India,  and  of  the  working  of  our  civil  and 
military  system,  I  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  objecting 
to  the  introduction  into  Madia-  of  the  crude  and  ill- 
digested  scheme  which  was  laid  before  me.  In  a  minute 
ad  Iressed  to  die  Council,  I  went  fully  into  all  the  reasons, 
military  and  political,  against  the  measure  which  presented 
themselves  t«>  my  mind.  A  brief  abstract  of  these  will  he 
sufficient  to  give  a  clear  i<ha  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
my  objections  to  the  scheme  were  based — a  scheme,  1  may 

,  founded  upon  no  military  necessity  or  advanta 
and  advocated,  most   erroneously  in  my  opinion,  as  an 
lomical  arrangement. 

The  native  army,  which  forms  at  least  two-thirds  of  our 
military  forcein  India,  v  ganised,  speaking  generally, 
upon  the  pattern  of  all  European  armies.     Bach  regiment 

had  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  two  majors;  a  captain  and  two 

subalterns  to  each  company:  these  were  all  Europeans,  [n 
addition  to  these,  there  were  two  native  offi<  ich 

company,  holding  ranks  equivalent  to  that  of  captain  and 
subaltern.  Their  rank  was  given  them  as  a  reward  for  faith- 
ful service  a-  soldiers  an  1  non-commissioned  offi  .  and 
not  with  the  least  intention  of  conferring  upon  them  any 
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oi  the  powers  of  the  rank  which  th(  ly  held; 

and  I  may  safely  il  in  the  Madras  army  the 

officers  thoroughly  realised  their  position, 
had  not  the  least  desire  for  further  promotion,  or  i'<>i  higher 
responsibility.    In  time  of  war  it  had  been  usual  to  add  to 
ilic  strength  of  the  native  army  by  raising  irregular  1 
for  temporary  service.     SToung  and  active  officers,  ha^ 
:i  good   knowledge  of  thfe  native  language,  and  of  the 
habits  of  the  particular  people  among  whom   the] 
going  to  act,  were   selected,  from   amoo 
generally,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  subaltern  or  I 
authorised  to  raise  bodies  of  irregulars,  well  fitted  to 
on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  a  retreating  army,  or  to  encounl 
other  natives  when  brought  into  line.      It  was  th< 
services  of  some  of  these  bodies  which  siu  I   the 

preposterous  scheme  of  making  the  whole  native  army 
irregular.  I  say  preposterous,  because  it  is,  in  fi 
tradietory.    The  scheme,  as  proposed,  takes  out  portions 
the  system  upon  which  the  irregular  bodies  were  form< 
and  strives  to  graft  them  upon  a  different  stock  altogether; 
and  in  carrying  out  this  absurd  anomaly  of  a  regular  army 
irregularly  organised,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  v 
principle  upon  which  the  irregular  system  was    based, 
namely,  that  of  the  selection  of  officers  qualified  to  command 
and  to  lead  these  bodies  into  action.  The  necessary  result 
of  the  system,  submitted  to  me  for  my  opinion,  was  that 
there  would  be  in  Madras  a  regular  native  army  with  six 
officers  to  a  regiment  instead  of  twenty-six.  that  these 
officers  would  be   all  old  men,  principally  field-officers, 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors ;  that  there  would  be  no 
subalterns  to  replace  these  when  they  retired,  or  were  ex- 
pended in  action. 

The  opinion  of  every  military  man  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  consult  is  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  regiment  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
due  proportion  of  European  officers.     Soldiers  require  to 
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b    led:  they  will  follow  readily  whenever  and  wherever 
they  see  their  offic  trs  willing  to  lead,  but  they  will  rarely 
forward  when  the  latter  merely  indicate  the  road,  and 
arc  not  prepared  to  show  the  way  along  it.     The  offio 
in  the  best  armies,  must  go  in  front.     It'  this  be  th< 
with  Europeans',  how  much  more  necessary  must  it  be 
with  the  native  soldier.     He  is  fighting  for  a  Government 
which  he,  in  common  with  the  great  ma—  of  his  country- 
men, cannot  but  look  upon  as  alien  and  intrusive  ;  he  is 
acting,  in  all  probability,  against  men  of  the  same  race  as 
himself,  speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  Bame 
religion, and  this  a  religi  >n  alt  "jet  her  at  varian  h  that 

of  his  masters  and  emp  ;   he  has  prejudices  (as  we 

a  them)  of  caste,  which  interfere  with  the  performance 
oi  his  duties  in  various  ways  :  is  it  likely,  then,  thai  he  can 
be  trusted  to  act  with  a  -mailer  proportion  of  European 
officers  than  is  usual?  1  shall,  of  course,  be  told  that 
irregular  bodies  have  acted  very  well  with  but  three 
European  officers  toa  regiment  1  do  not  doubt  the  fact, 
but  1  altogether  deny  the  correctness  of  the  inferen 
These  bodies  acted    well   because    they    were  irregular 

wether — because  they  were  commanded  by  special 
officers  thoroughly  up  to  their  work,  and  hampered  by  no 
rules,  no  articles  of  war,  no  necessity  for  courts-martial : 
they  were  few  in  number,  and  were  placed  in  positions 
where  the  officers  might  look  for  distinction  and  promotion 
if  they  did  their  duty  well ;  and.  as  regards  the  men.  I  think 
it   will  be  found  that  no  very  stringent   rule-  were  laid 

d«>\\n,  or  at  all  events  acted  upon,  as  regards  plunder. 

I  have  said  that  the  officers  would  soon  be  all  old  men — 
field-officers  in  fact,  and  the  following  return  will  show 
what  the  tendei  the  system  must  be:  — 

Jfinunry  1,1 

I  .  7 
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Three    months  made  ty-three   majors  lieutena 

colonels,  and         aptaina  maj<  i 

I'lir  plain  and  simple  truth  i-  thai  t)  mpt  U 

vert  ;i  whole  arm}  into   a  corp    d!iliie  must  ne  • 

fail       The  \v«»rk  of  an  army,  like 

profession,  must    !"■  carried  out   by  average    m         We 
cannot  afford  to  gel  rid  of  officers  after  they  have  ai 
al  some  fixed  age  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  disp         with  the 
experience  which  age  gi  r  Bhould  give;  we  cannot 

afford  to  dispense  with  tin,'  vigour  and  activity  of  youth. 
the  physical  energy  which  -coin-  fatigue  and  danger, 
though  this  be  unaccompanied  with  that  dej  if  menl 

culture  which  theorists  may  conceive  to  be  essential  to 
an  officer.  In  an  army  there  is  room  and  work  for  all, 
and  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  so  to  01  our  Indian 

army  as  to  exclude  any  of  the  elements  mentioned  abo 
There  are,  however,  considerations,  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  those  which  may  be  called  professional, 
to  which  it  would  behove  the  Government  t«»  pay  the 
most  serious  attention.  We  have  become  p  -  ssed, 
gradually,  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  vast  territory 
India;  we  have  gained  possession  of  this  by  means 
necessarily  very  distasteful  to  the  former  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  people  generally  ;  and  of  these  means 
I  may  say  that  they  have  not  been  of  a  character  likely 
to  inspire  the  community  with  much  faith  or  confidence 
in  us.  I  have  the  written  admission  of  Lord  Canning 
that  we  cannot  trust  the  mass  of  the  Indian  community 
anywhere.  We  retain  our  position  and  supremacy 
principally  by  the  moral  effect  produced  on  the  natives 
by  our  constant  success,  and  by  that  energy  and  deter- 
mination of  purpose  which  imposes  upon  the  weak 
inhabitants  of  India — weak.  I  sav.  both  phvsicallv  and 
morally.  We  are,  even  now,  but  a  mere  handful  of 
Europeans  scattered  among  millions  of  natives,  and  we 
cannot   afford  to  lessen  our  number,  or  to  weaken  the 
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European  element  by  which   the   natives   ;nv   kepi    in 
subjection. 

The  principle  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  native  army  is  that  of  substituting  native 

ncy  for  European.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  largely 
the  number  of  European  officers  in  a  regiment,  and  to 
supply  their  places  with  natives,  placing  these  latter 
in  positions  of  responsibility  and  authority,  making  them 
more  efficient  than  they  have  been,  and  selecting  them 
from  a  lii-jlirr  class.  Now  our  main  safeguard  during 
the  mutiny  was  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  native 
officers  of  the  Sepoy  regiments;  there  was  not  a  man 
among  them  capable  of  taking  command,  or  of  acting 
otherwise  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  It', 
however,  we  submit  them  to  a  course  of  training;  if 
we  place  them  in  command  of  companies,  and  strive  to 
make  them  really  effective  as  company  officers ;  it'  they 
are  to  lead  their  men  in  action,  and  thus  get  knowlecl 
and  Belf-confidence,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  raised  up 
a  class  of  men  more  dangerous  than  useful.  We  shall 
have  opened  to  them  prospects  which  they  have  never 
hitherto  contemplated;  we  shall  have  given  them  a 
glimpse  of  the   position   to  which   they  might   hope  to 

attain  were  all  the  round-  of  the  ladder  left  tree  ;    but   \ 

tell  them  that  they  must  be  content  with  what  has  hen 
conceded,  and  thai  command  they  must  not  hope  for. 
What  will  be  the  result?  At  present  I  believe  the  native 
officers  in  the  Madras  army  are  satisfied  with  their  position; 
they  have  attained  the  limits  of  their  ambition.  Hereafter, 
however,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  '1'he  officer  who  has 
been  raised  above  his  fellows  will  be  discontented  when 
he  has  reached  the  conventional,  not  the  natural,  limit 
of  promotion  ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  has  been  elevated 
in  the  scale,  and  allowed  to  have  influence  among  the 
men,  so  is  his  discontent  likelv  to  produce  results  ol 
character   which    we    have   not    hitherto    experieno 
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Having  thu   rendered  ow 

and  :M  the  same  time  more  lal  do  we  pi 

to  do  with  the  European  elemenl       I   >rmerly  we  bad  in 
200  regiments  aboul  5,000  offio  With  the 

only  led  the  regiments  into  action,  bul  p  '1  for  all 

the  military  Btaff  employments,  and  f  etyof  o1 

In  Fact,  out  of  the  5,000  officers,  it  is  probable  that  1,500 
were  employed  upon  other  than  regimental  duties, 
the  proposed  scheme,  the  number  of*  officers  p 
military  duty  will  be  L,200  :  ifwetakethi 
as  heretofore  (say  1,500)  f<  >r  staff  and  civil  employment, 
shall  have  a  total  of  2,700  actively  employed,  and  we 
shall  lose  the  benefit  derived  from  the  pre*  2,300 

men   of  education  and  energy,  without   whom  .all 

find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  natives  in  awe.     In  fact, 
dispense  at  once  with  more  than  one-third  of  the  educated 
Europeans   in  the   country;  we  lose  the   Ben 
number  of  men,  many  of  whom,  from  their  military  train- 
ing:, would  be  most  useful  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  loss  of  the  -  3  of 

these  men  that  I  look  upon  with  alarm,  as  the  moral 
effect  which  their  departure  will  produce.  AW-  I 
deprived  the  Mahometan  of  empire,  and  we  ask  him  to 
sacrifice  all  his  traditions  of  dominion  at  our  shrine.  We 
turn  to  the  Hindoo,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  put  on  one 
side  his  prejudices  of  caste.  We  tell  both  the  Mahometan 
and  Hindoo  that  they  must  not  only  submit  quietly  to  the 
yoke  of  men  hated  and  despised  on  every  ground,  national, 
political,  and  religious,  but  must  help  us  to  fasten  the  yoke 
upon  their  own  necks;  and.  while  we  do  this,  we  strengthen 
their  hands,  foster  their  pride,  and  hamper  and  weaken 
ourselves. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  Lord  Canning's  wish  was  to  give 
place  and  position  to  what  he  termed  the  native  gentiy, 
and  so  to  prove  to  them  that  their  interests  were  bound 
up  with  ours.    He  looked  upon  them  as  a  species  of  feudal 
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Dobility,  and  wished  to  put  power  into  their  hand-,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  they  would  use  that  power  for  the 
Government,  instead  of  for  that  which  they  might  con- 
sider  their  own  special  interest.  With  every  respect  for 
his  lordship,  I  hold  this  to  be  a  weak,  erroneous,  and 
dangerous  policy,  and  one  which  all  history  condemns. 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  a  letter  which  1  received  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  alluding  to  the  course  which  he 
had  adopted  with  reference  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
native  army,  supported  the  view  which  he  had  taken 
by  the  authority  of  Lord  Elphinstone  and  Sir  Charles 
Tiv\  elyan;  and  did  not  hesitate  to  Bay  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  irregular  organisation  for  the  native  army  was  the 
best  in  all  ways,  military  and  political,  for  India.  He 
added  to  this,  it  is  true,  a  modest  disclaimer,  by  saying, 
1  Of  course,  I  may  be  utterly  wrong.'  I  could  not  admit 
that  either  Lord  Elphinstone  or  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
were  competent  persons  to  deal  with  a  military  question, 
or  that  their  opinion  should  have  any  weight  when 
opposed  to  those  of  the  experienced  officers  who  had 
condemned  the  irregular  system  both  in  principle  and 
detail.  Looking  to  the  tact  that  I  held  the  experiment 
to  be  a  rash  and  a  dangerous  one,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  from  Sir  Charles  my  conviction  that  he  was,  in 
respect  to  his  dealings  with  tin;  native  army,  utterly  and 
entirely  wr<  >ng. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  very  much  the  habit  t«» 
treat  professional  experience  with  some  d<  t  of  scorn, 
and  to  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  a  man  of  ordinary 
abilities  might  -it  down  Bteadily  at  hi-  desk,  and  work 
out  Borne  very  complicated  social  problems,  treating  them 
as  part  of  some  special  science.     I   mentioned  t  Sir 

Charles  \V«><>d,  and  pointed  <>ut   to  him  ^ar  \\ 

a  science,  hut  an  art,  and  that  to  perfect  a  man  in  it, 
t<>  enable  him  to  express  opinions  upon  it.  he  should 

>ng  apprenticeship.    I  must  Bay  that  the  dealings  of  the 
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men  of     i<  tec  with  matt         f  which  they  bad  □  ial 

nizance  has  not   been  so  successful  aa  to  justify  I 
country  in  trusting  them. 

/  -  ( 'aptain  JI  arburton. 

B 

M  v  dear  W , — Thank-  for  your  letter  and  th< 

folio  of  ferns,  which  arrived  in  safety,  and  will  b 

addition   to   my   collection,      if  you    have  an  opportlll 

of  purchasing  or  procuring  a  collection  of  ferns  from  I 
Fiji  or  any  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  will  you  act  as  my 
agent?    I  will  repay  all  outlay  on  my  account,  either  by 

placing  the  money  to  your  credit  with  Cox  cS:  Co.,  or  by 
transmitting  it  to  you  through  the  Oriental  Hank. 

\o\v  as  to  the  Bubject  of  my  last  letter.  You  assume 
that  the  advice  I  gave  you,  based  upon  my  own  expe- 
rience, was  solely  applicable  to  myself,  or  to  a  ; 
placed  in  analogous  circumstances  to  those  in  which  I 
found  myself.  A  sketch  of  my  career  would  show  y 
that  you  are  mistaken,  and  that  the  ride  I  laid  down  was 
one  of  general  application.  What,  however,  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  is  the  wisdom  of  working,  of  gaining 
knowledge  of  every  kind.  I  don't  want  you  to  hide  your 
candle  under  a  bushel  by  any  means,  but  neither  d<  i  I 
want  you  to  parade  it  offensively.  If  you  have  know- 
ledge people  will  soon  be  aware  of  it,  and  will  be  glad  to 
make  use  of  it.  For  instance,  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  peculiar  people,  placed  in  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. I  should,  were  I  in  your  place,  make  myself 
master  of  all  the  circumstances,  political,  social,  industrial, 
connected  with  the  country  in  which  my  lot  was  tempo- 
rarily cast.  It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  make  your- 
self master  of  the  system  of  registration  of  titles  to  land, 
which  is  peculiar  and  very  simple  ;  ascertain  whether  it 
is  effective.     You  may  hear  and  learn  much  relative  to 
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the  islands  in  the  South  Sea<,  to  Australia, &c, &c.    Make 
use  of  your  opportunities,  and,  what   is  more,  don't  trust 
to   your   memory;   note   down    everything,   even   your 
opinions,  in  black  and  white.     You  naay  hereafter,  wh< 
you  look  hack  on  these  records,  he  rather  ashamed  to 
how  hastily  you  formed,  or  adopted,  such  opinions;  but 
the  very  thought  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
such  is  useful  ;  it  gives  you  a  habit  of  thinking,  of  putting 
this  and  that  together,  of  drawing  inferences,  which  is 
invaluable.     I  am  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
centra]  pari  of  my  territory.     Our  mode  of  travelling  is 
principally   in   spring  cart-,   drawn   by    bullocks;  fresh 
bullocks  are  posted  at   from  live  to  ten  miles  apart,  and 
for  the  Governor  they  will  probably  gel  four,  or  even 
more,  mile-  per  hour  out  of  them.     We  travel  principally 

by  night  ;   it  is  too  hot  to  do  much  by  day. 

Y<  'in-  very  truly, 
W.  D. 

To  L  idy  t '.  Venison, 

M     .    .  June  18,  i  - 

My  dear  Sister,     Do  you  take  an  interest  in  Indian 

architecture  and  antiquities!    I  am  getting  together  pho- 

raphs  of  many  of  the  buildings,  l>oth   existing  and 

CI 

ruined,  and  shall   be   glad    to  -cud  you  some.      There  is  a 

sameness  of  form  about   those  of  Southern       r^r^x 
India — [mean  about  the  pagodas;  they  are     /    1    \ 

all     pyramidal — carved    and     moulded    dither-   '  '       ^ 

ently,  hut    preserving  the  same  shape.     WTien  you  get 
up  to  Cuttack,  «T  Orissa,  Dear  the  <>ld  Juggernaut    i 

la,  the  form  alter-  t"  a  Borl  of  oval     There    ,.  N 

i-,    however,   a    sameness    of  conception    and     of  \ 

cution  about  them,  which  very  Boon  I  -  •         ' 

the    eye,     One    l->«>k<    with    some   degree   of  admira- 
tion  at    the    deep    carving  «»t'  the   hardest    material;  one 
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wonder    ho  Hind 

Mock  of  stone,  and  had  courage  to  comi 

upon  it  ;  but  after  a  ahoxl  time  this  admiral 

and  one  ia  tempted  to  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  lab 

copyist,  a  bad  executor  of  the  ideas  of  ol  The  Ion 

I  stay  here,  the  lower  opinion  of  the  oati 

I  fl .mi.     Peopl  fond  of  attributii 

Hindoo  to  tyranny ;  they  say  thai  oppression  I 

him  resorl  to  the  only  weapons  which  he  can  use;       tl 

very  much  doubt  this.     He  has  been,  I  admit,         nd 

down  by  all  who  have  made  India  their  own  ;  but  i 

belief  is,  that  it  was  the  very  fact  of  his  poor  ch  — 

the  softness,  the  cowardice  which  i      3,  and,  I  h 

always   did,   characterise    him — that  tempted  oth    - 

make  him  a  prey.     I  am  afraid  that  the  Governm 

disposed  to  adopt  the  cry  of  'India  for  the  Indians,1 

to  attempt  to  govern  by,  and  through,  them.     My  : 

is  just  the  reverse  of  this.     I  cannot   trust  the  Indian — I 

cannot  get  the  truth  out  of  him;  and  by  leaning  on  him 

I  should  come  to  grief,  for  not  only  would  the  Btaff 

but  the  splinters  would  run  into  my  hand. 

I  start  for  Bangalore  to-morrow,  and  must  leave 
letter  behind  me  ;  so  good-bye. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

W.  D. 

Extract  from  Jo  u  rn  a  l. 

Yelwal,  near  Mysore,  June  30,  1863. 

Dearest  M . — I  finished  my  last  letter  at  Bangalore 

»  i_ 

on  Saturday.  Our  Bangalore  Sunday  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one.  The  morning  service  at  church  was  at  sev  o 
o'clock,  an  arrangement  which  one  would  be  very  triad 
of  during  the  hot  season  at  Madras  :  but.  in  cold  and 
cloudy  Bangalore,  it  hardly  seemed  necessary ;  and, 
indeed,  the  clergyman,  Mr.  G ,  seemed  to  think  it  a 
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bad  arrangement  ;  but  he  had  been  forced  into  it  by  the 
doctors,  for  everything  in   Bangalore  Beems  to  be  con 
ducted  with  reference  to  the  troops.     The  service  in  the 
evening  was  at  six  o'clock,  and  there  was  some  refresh- 
in"-  singinc  of  good  old  chants  and  tunes. 

On  our  return,  just  as  we  were  going  to  dinner,  we 

received  a  telegram  from  C ,  from  Mysore,  whither 

he  and  the  rest  of  the  Btaff  had  preceded  us,  saying  that 
the  river  Cauvery  was  in  heavy  flood,  and  still  risii 
and  that  he  would  advise  our  not  starting  till  he  could 
lei  us  know  that  it  was  falling  again.  This  seemed  just 
the  difficulty  that  used  to  beset  our  I  •  in  the  old 
[ndian  wars — the  monsoon  rains  and  flooded  rivers;  but 
this   particular   river  has   nol   been  so  high   for  twelve 

its,  and  1  was  a  good  deal  disappointed,  for  I  thought 
it  was  all  over  with  our  expedition.  However,  between 
eight  and  nine  i  >'clock  yesterday  (Monday)  morning,  we 
received  another  telegram,  stating  that  the  river  was 
falling,  and  that,  if  we  Bet  out  at  once,  we  Bhould  reach 
our  destination  by  ten  o'clock  at  night,  which  would  be 
the  best  plan,  as  any  further  delay  would  interfere 
with  the  Rajah's  arrangements  for  us.  Fortunately  we 
were  all   ready,  for  we  had  been  packed  and  prepared 

forehand,  under  the  supposition  that  we  were  to  start 
at  'skrike'  of  day,  as  we  Bhould  have  done  but  for  that 
first  telegram;  and  as  it  was,  we  were  off  in  little  more 
than   half-an-hour  after   receiving   the   second   m<   - 

We    had    a  very   plea-ant  journey,  like    an    old-fashioned 

posting  journey.  We  travelled  in  Mr,  Bowring's  carria 
and  the  Rajah  had  furnished  changes  of  horses  all  along 

the  road,  and  relays  of  eavalry  escort,  too;  and  it  was 
pretty  to  see,  how,  at  each  relief  of  the  escort,  the  leader 
ot*  the  relieved  party  used  to  ride  up  to  the  side  < 
carriage,  make  a  sort  of  Balaam,  and  utter  d  woi 

utterly  unintelligible  to  us:  but  the  wh<  led 

lurteous,  and  looked  like  a  sort  of  estal 
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farewell,  before  leavii         to  tin-  ch 
Ahoui  dusk  in  th<  red  .-it  tin:  outski 

Seringapatam,  and  there  we  found  ouj  i    led 

by  ;i  cr( >wd,  beaded  bj  >r  thr<  i oluble 

who  came  offering  Limes  and  garlands  of  fl  ind 

saying  a  great  deal,  of  which  we  understood  nothing,  but 
thai  they  wanted  us  to  rtop  and  get  out  of  the  i 
mid  ni  last  it,  appeared  that  the  Etajah  had  sent  i 
own  carriages  there  for  us.     Out  we  got,  tl. 
transferred  ourselves  to  his  carria  a  rabbis] 

looking,  hut  a  very  easy-going  one.     W<  of 

three  large  bridges  over  the  Cauvery,  which  was  .still  v< 
high,  but  not  overflowing.    I  was  Borry  that  we  could  - 
nothing  of  the  town,  which  I  wanted  to  look  at,  beca 
it  was  Seringapatam.     However,  I  hope  we  shall  mat 
day  of  it  over  there  in  the  course  of  our  stay  here.     We 
reached  this  place  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.     Thifl  ifi 
Mr.  Bowling's  official  residence,  as  Chief  Commissioner, 

a  few  miles  from  Mysore.     This  morning  W .  '  with 

his  tail  on,'  is  gone  to  pay  his  state  visit  to  the  Rajah, 
and  the  plan  is  that  I  am  to  drive  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
racecourse,  and  meet  him  there,  in  time  to  see  the  Rajah 
come  in  state  to  the  races.  We  w7ere  to  have  dined  with 
his  Highness  this  evening  ;  but  Mr.  Bowring,  who  pre- 
ceded us  here  on  Saturday,  has,  by  a  little  skilful  diplo- 
macy, got  us  off  that ;  as  we  were  all  inclined  to  think 
one  of  these  royal  dinners  would  be  enough  ;  and  the 
great  occasion,  on  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  us 

at  dinner,  is  on  Thursday  next,  his  birthday.     W is 

to  have  his  luncheon  at  the  Eesideut's  house  in  Mysore, 
after  his  meeting  with  the  Rajah,  and  then  to  drive  back 
as  far  as  the  racecourse,  where  I,  escorted  by  Captain 

Stewart  and  Mr.  Bo  wring's  secretary,  Mr.  H ,  am  to 

meet  liim. 

July  1. — We  were  able  to  carry  out  our  plans  yester- 
day just  according  to  the  programme  I  sent  you.     There 
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was  not  much  worthy  of  notice  in  the  races  ;  the  really  in- 
teresting sight  was  the  course  itself,  such  an  entirely 
Oriental  mvhc,  though  the  sport  was  bo  exclusively 
English.  The  variety  of  costunn — the  Rajah's  motley- 
looking  troops  keeping  the  ground*  and  forming  guards 

of  honour  and  escorts  for  himself,  for  W ,  and  for 

me  (for,  as  I  came  on  the  ground  without  W and 

left  it  again  in  a  separate  carriage,  I  had  a  separate  and 
Bmaller  guard) ;  his  elephants,  drawn  up  in  a  line,  with 
their  tusks  and  trunks  painted;  his  Btate  car,  drawn  by 
bis  elephants;  officials  of  all  sorts  (native)  in  varieties  of 
uniforms;  one  or  two  Persians,  in  a  Borl  of  dressing- 
gown-looking  garments,  and  high,  pointed  caps  (these,  1 
imagine,  wen-  either  horsedealers,  or  in  sonic  professional 
way  interested  in  the  races); — altogether  they  made  up  a 
gay  and  curious  Bight  The  Rajah  himself  came  on  the 
ground  in  a  better  appointed  carriage  than  any  I  have 
yel  Been  of  his;  it  had  a  gill  crown  and  flag  on  the  top 
of  it,  but  otherwise  looked  tidy  enough.  Bis  own  dress, 
except  the  turban,  was  rather  European  than  Asiatic;  a 
dark  blue  sort  of  frock  coat,  white  tro1  and  English 

boot-,  and  a  gold  laee  Bash,     Altogether  the  dress  Beemed 

not  at  all  unlike  the  undress  uniform  of  a  general  officer, 
:epting  that  be  wore  a  turban;  but  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  get  a  good  view  of  him,  as  he  was  in  his 
carriage,  or  on  the  ground  near  it,  all  the  time,  and  I  was 
up  in  the  Btand.  Another  small  stand  near  us  held  all 
the  Rajah's  ladies;  but  their  stand  was  closed  at  the 
Bides,  bo  that  they  could  Bee  without  being  seen,  W  -  's 
interview  with  the  Rajah  in  the  morning  had  been  v< 

aieal,  very  ceremonious  in  it-  way.  and   very  noisy ; 
and  ot"  the  same  nature  has  been  the  ceremony  we  have 
witnessed  to  day,  of  his  return  \i-it  to  W    — .    Th 
to  take   place    at  tin    Resident's  house  in   Mysore,  and 

there  1  also  was   to  r,  the  visits  of  all    the    lad,;,  -    of 

the  pi;;  in  there  soon  after  breakfast  this 
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morning,  it  being  about  an  hour's  drive  from  ti 
( laptain   Peai  e  ( the   Resident )  and  In 
quaintances  of  ours  \  her  father  baa  property  i 
Alxmt  twelve  o'clock  the  gum  announced  that  ti  e  B  ijah 
had  lefl  big  palace  and  waa  on  hi  and  in  due  I 

his  noisy  pr<         on  began  to  make  it-  appearance.     Jt 
was  a  specimen  of*  barbaric  pomp,1  indeed,  but  it  wa*  >■ 
barbaric;  larger  than,  but  not  nearly  so  into        ngas  I 
of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  last  year:  thai  illy  in 

good  taste,  after  a  sort,  and  most  of  the  Rajah's  :it-- 

ments  and  surroundings  were  good  of  their  kind;  when 
this,  to-day,  was  much  more  like  an  exaggeration  of  the 
procession  of  the  Zemindar  of  Tinnevelly  than  anythi 
else — very  much  nearer  to  the   ridiculous   than    to   I 
sublime,     lie  lias  troop-  of  all  sorts,  some  in  red.  some 
in  green,  and   Ins  body-guard   in  blue;    elephants,  led 
horses,  quantities  of  men  marching  in  front  of  him,  carry- 
ing spears,  with  which   they  eventually  file   off         ach 
side  of  his  carriage,  and  shake  them  aloft  as  he  pass 
by.     The  prettiest  part  is,  that  in  front  of  his  carri. 
there  walk  men  waving  and  throwing  up  coloured  cloths 
and  shawls  before  him,  with  a  peculiar   and  somewhat 
graceful  wave,  which,  I  always  think,  is  the  same  kind  of 
custom  that  made  the  people  '  spread  their  garments  in 
the  way'  of  our  Saviour. 

The  Rajah  was  in  the  same  carriage  as  that  in  which 
he  came  to  the  races  yesterday,  but  he  was  dressed  in 
white,  with  a  fine  jewelled  scimitar.  I  could  not  see  him 
well,  however,  for  I  was  not  ostensibly  present  at  the 
interview  this  time.  Mrs.  Pearse  and  I,  and  two  or 
three  ladies,  watched  it  from  a  side  room,  through  a 
muslin  curtain,  and  the  ceremonial  was  much  the  same  as 

at  Travancore,  W handing  the  Rajah  to  a  sofa,  and 

sitting  there  beside  him,  all  the  staff  and  other  gentlemen 
in  a  semicircle  about  them ;  a  little  talk,  then  a  presenta- 
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lion  ol  garlands  and  perfumes.1   The  talk  was  nol  entirely 

fruitless;  for  W ,  who  has  been  wanting  ;i  sketch 

of  the  inside  of  the  Rajah's  durbar  ball,  in  which  he 
received  him  yesterday,  obtained  leave  for  Captain  Glover 
to  go  and  make  one.  'What!  in  colour?1  said  the  Rajah, 
as  if  he  thought  a  drawing  in  colour  of  his  hall  would  be 
a  very  fine  thing  indeed,  and  as  if  he  was  rather  pleat 
with  the  idea.  I  have  forgotten,  after  all,  to  tell  you 
the  most  absurd  part  of  the  proceeding,  which  is  that, 
just  in  front  of  the  Rajah's  carriage,  there  come  some  men, 
whose  supposed  business  ii  is  to  clear  the  way  ;  and  th< 
when  there  is  no  real  obstruction, seem  to  make  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  gel  up  a  sham  one  ;  and  so  they  Lr<>  pushing 
and  thrusting  and  making  a  show  of  fighting  and  forcing 
a  passage,  and  a  perfect  turmoil  of  noise,  which  continues 
long  after  he  is  fairly  inside  the  house.  All  through  the 
interview  too,  there  were  two  or  more  men  spasmodi- 
cally shouting  out  in  a  lugubrious  tone,  sets  of  woi 
which  we  were  afterwards  told  were  Borne  of  the  greal 
man's  titles :  '  Father  of  the  sun !'  '  Brother  of  the  moon  I' 
&c,  &  ■.  Ajs  -""ii  as  the  talk  was  over,  and  the  Rajah  had 
departed  with  the  same  'pomp  and  circumstance'  thai 
marked  his  arrival,  1  received  all  my  visitors;  then  we  had 
luncheon,  ami  returned  here  -<><>n  after. 

July  3. — Oh  that  pen  could  do  justice  to  the  scenes  of 
yesterday,  when  we  ' assisted '  at  the  celebration  of  the 

Rajah's  birthday  1     How  I  longed  for  dear  P s  capital 

illustrating  pencil  I  bul  even  that  would  not  have  proved 

equal  to  the  occasion.     W began  the  morning  by 

writing  him   a  note  of  congratulation,  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  received  an  elaborate  reply.     We 
spent  the  morning  quietly  here,  and  at   half-past  tie 
out   for  Mysore,  to  be   present  at   the   birthday   review. 

1  [oughl  to  mention on  ny  which  wedid  n  I 

W an<l  the  Rajah  walked  up  the 

rj  until  ooii  thrown  bj  -  ind  nr 

them, 
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W  —  only  drove  pari  of  the  way,  and  then  he  and  his  stafl 
mounted  their  hoi  i  ride  on  to  the  ground.     I 

on  in  ilic  carriage  (accompanied  by  Bpreadbor<        .  my 
maid,  whom  we  bad  brought  in  t<»  see  tin  tnd 

arrived  on  tin*  ground  first,     I'         tly  <  ime  the  Rajah, 
riding  a  small  white  horse  led  by  one  or  two  men  on  fo 

nnd  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  W and  hia  train 

rode  u]>.  W in  bis  engineer  uniform,  which  | 

taken  to  wearing  on  public  ad  which  i^  much 

more  becoming  than  the  Windsor  uniform,      i 
rode  to  meet  him,  embraced    him,  and    then   they  took  up 
their  stations  by  the  saluting  Sag,  the  Rajah  in  t!. 

-with  W on   his  right  and  Mr,    BoWring  on   hi-  left, 

and  the  stall'  behind  them.     First,  however,  they  mad 
digression  my  way,  as  the  Rajah  wished  to  be  introduced  to 
me,  to  the  great  alarm  ofSpreadborough,who  squeezed  b 
self  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  only  just  retained  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  remind  me  that  we  had  heard  that 
the  Rajah,  from  some  caste  prejudice  or  other,  objected 
the  touch  of  leather  of  any  kind.     I  twitched  off  my  gl 
accordingly,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Rajah  dismount 
came  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  offered  his  hand  to  help 
me  out.    I  stepped  out  accordingly,  bowed,  and  begged  to 
congratulate  his  Highness  on  his  birthday,  and  to  wish  him 
many  happy  returns  of  it  (all  which  was  translated  to  him 
by  Mr.  Bowring),  and  gazed  upon  a  little  wizened  old  man, 
with  red  eyes,  and  making  a  sort  of  mumbling  motion  with 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  were  perpetually  chewing  betel  nut,  as  I 
believe  he  really  is.     He  wore  the  same  sort  of  undr  - 
uniform  in  which  he  had  appeared  at  the  races,  and  the 
same    turban,    but  with    a    necklace    of   three    rows    of 
emeralds  and  pearls.     He  is  the  same  person  whom  we 
put  on  the  throne  as  the  nearest  heir  to  the  old  Mysore 
family,   upon  the    taking  of  Seringapatam  and  death  of 
Tippoo.     He  was  quite  a  child  then,  but  he  still  remem- 
bers the  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  Sir  Arthur  WeHesley), 
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who,  it  seems,  made  an  attempt  to  enforce  b  little  edu- 
cation on  his  young  Highness,  and  used  to  lecture  him 
when  he  heard  that  he  had  been  idle  with  his  lessons. 
After  a  moment  or  two  of  this  sort  of  interview,  he  bowed 

me  in1"  my  carriage  again,  and  then  he  and  W took 

up  their  station  as  aforesaid,  and  the  troops  marched  past. 
First,  the  cavalry — very  respectable-looking,  very  well 
dressed  and  well  mounted;  then  the  infantry,  tolerably 

well-appointed  at  first,  but  each  BUCCessive  batch    d« 

ing  in  respectability,  till  it  ended  in  a  Borl  of  FalstafPs 
ragged  regiment,  a  regular  set  of  ragamuffins.     Whentl 
had  all  marched  past,  there  was  a  little  manoeuvring  and 
rciaing — pretty  respectable  on  the  pan  of  the  cavalry, 

bni  consisting  chiefly,  on  that  of  the  infantry,  in  some 
rather  clumsy  volley-firing.  There  were  s< >me  artillery  with 
guns,  too,  at  the  corners  of  the  ground,  which  never  fired 
a  regular  salute,  but  kept  banging  away  at  intervals  in  a 

purposeless  SOrt  of  way.  a-  it' the  only  object  was  to  eau-e 

a  certain  quantum  of  noise.  As  Boon  as  ;ill  this  was  over 
the  Rajah  rode  up  to  the  carriage  again,  dismounted,  and 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  presenting  flowers,  &c. 
First,  he  hung  a  garland  on  my  arm,  then  presented  a 

little  nosegay,  then  poured  scent  on  it.  and  lastly  '_ra\e  me 

BOme   betel  nut,  wrapped   up  in  a  leaf;    and  then    he  went 

through   the  same  form  with   W ,  and  \V with 

him,  while  Borne  of  his  attendants  did  the  same  to  all  the 
staff;  only  with  the  gentlemen  it  is  -till  more  absurd, 
because  the  garlands  are  hung  round  their  neck-  instead 
of  on  the  arm,  and  at  each  successive  presentation  you 
have  to  make  a  little  salaam.  When  all  this  was  over,  we 
drove  off  to  the  Residency,  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  then 
wait  till  we  were  told  that  everything  was  ready  at  the 
palace  for  our  reception.  Then  the  real  comicality  of  the 
business  began :  all  the  Rajah's  spearmen  came  to  escort 
us,  and  \w  drove  at  a  toot"-  pace  from  the  ft  Bid<  n  y  t<> 
the  palace*  surrounded  by  the-         &rmen,  and  by  a  very 
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up >i  l.-y  crowd  I 

ort  "l"  wooden   frame  with  candles  upon  ii ;  and  I 
l.i  t  trotted  "ii  in  happ)  ignoi an  indifferen 

fact  i hal  the  wind  had  blown  all  the  cam 
;i-  soon  as  ilny  were  Lighted     Th< 
too,  -luck  <»n  frames  by  the  road  ~id<-;  but,  a-  most  of 
these  either  bad  not  been  lighted,  or  had  g 

only  result  wa>  :i  Strong  Btnell   of  tallow.      Wry  difl 
this,  from  our  dinner  visit  to  the  Rajah 
where  the  illumination  of  the  ro  •■ally  beautiful ; 

but  things  improved  as  we  arrived  at   tl  .   within 

which  the  palace  was   situated  ;    for   he  or   t'.. 

lights  were  burned  with  very  good  effect,  showing  i  - 
corner  a    large    elephant,   making    the   regular  eleph 
salaam,    by    putting   up    liis    trunk    to    hi-    forehead;  at 
another,  a  guard  presenting  arms,  and.  above  all.  the 
square  before  the  palace  filled  with  crowds  of  people.     At 
the  palace  door  was  the  Rajah,  -till  in  the  same  dress,  with 
a  napkin  over  his  hand,  and  over  that  a  cloth  of  gold.  U] 

which  W put  his  hand,  and  thus  he  was  walked  up  by 

the  Eajah,  I  following  with  Mr.  Bowring.  But  oh  !  the 
places  we  went  through  !  dirty  pa-  s  5,  the  floor  covered 
with  shabby  pieces  of  drugget  of  different  colours,  up  st 
and  down  ;  and,  oh,  the  turmoil  and  noise  !  Men  walking 
in  front,  shouting  out  the  Eajalfs  titles,  and  affecting  to 
move  obstructions  out  of  his  way  ;  a  tall  boy  in  a  long 
pink  dress,  just  behind  him,  holding  up  the  end  of  his 
Highness's  sword,  lest  it  should  catch  in  his  legs  and 
trip  him  up  :  crowds  of  people  of  all  sorts  filling  up 
the  passages,  crowds  more  in  the  squares  below.  (The 
Eajah's  own  household  is  said  to  consist  of  10,780  persons.) 
At  last  we  got  to  the  Durbar  Hall,  and  here  the  Eajah 

seated  himself,  W ,  and    me  ;    and  here  we  waited 

while  the  rest  of  the  dinner-guests  came  in  and  were 
introduced  to  the  Eajah  by  Mr.  Bowring.  Xow  we  had 
time  to  look  about  us  :  and  very  striking,  and  at  the  same 
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lime,  truly  absurd,  was  the  &ene.     We  were  seated  on 
common  looking  chairs  in  a  square  room,  rising  to  a  sort 
of  dome  in  the  centre;  the  room  handsomely  painted,  .'til 
deep  red  and  gold,  but  disfigured  by  a  number  of  tram 
pery  looking  pictures  hung   on  the  walls;    round   three 
sides  of  the  room  were  seats,  on  which  the  guests  sue 
cessively  seated  themselves,  after  making  their   bow  to 
the   Rajah,  ami  behind   them  stood  a  crowd  of  native 
servants.     The  fourth  side  was  the  entrance,  and   here 
the  noise  and  clamour  had   become  'fast  and   furious.1 
In  front  <>f  the  door  stood  two  men,  waving  the  cloths, 
and  shouting  out  the  Rajah's  titles,     (  to  one  side  of  them 
was  a  dancing-girl,  performing  her  evolutions  to  the  sound 
of  a  common  fiddle  played  by  a  man  standing  near  her. 
The  door  itself  seemed  besieged  by  all  sorts  of  people 
trving  to  get    in:    1   saw  one  of  our  own  butlers   half 
forcing  his  way,  half  projected  into  the  room  by  pressure 
from  behind,  coming  to  take  up  his  station  among  the 
servants  behind  the  chairs,  and  others,  probably,  effected 
their  entree  in    the  same  convulsive   sort   of  way.     A- 
soon  as  all  the  guests  had  arrived,  the  Rajah  rose  and 

handed  W out  as  before,  and  we  all  set  off  again  in 

procession,  through  more  dirty  passages,  to  the  oFd  Hall 
of  Audience,  where  we  were  to  dine.  This  is  the  pla< 
where  the  Rajah  used  to  have  his  tin-one  and  receive 
'j>le  officially;  !>ut  since  we  English  took  upon  our- 
selves the  administration  of  his  province,  and  reduced 
him  to  an  entirely  nominal  royalty,  he  has  only  used  it 
for  tin-  sort  of  state  dinner.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  gallery, 
divided  by  two  long  rows  of  columns,  surmounted  by 
Something  resembling  Byzantine  arches,  very  handsome 
in  its  own  barbaric  Btyle;  columns,  arches,  and  ceiling 
richly  painted  and  gilt,  the  whole  a  mass  of  red  and  gold 
ami  louring,  and  at  the  centre,  ii'  :u'  which  >• 

four   arches  joining    in    a    sort    of  groined    work. 
Two  lone  tables   were  set   in  this  callery,   between   the 
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row     « >f  column!  ;  a 

only  just  co\ ered  the   I  common,  kitchen  l< i 

chairs;    some  handsome  china  plat  .  plain  wh 

ones  ;  knn  es,  E  >rks,  spoons,  and  gls  e  ; 

rubbishy   blue  gls  I   gii  -   a 

specimen  of  the  mix!         i  finery  and  shabb  ich 

pervaded   everything.     We  am   about    ninety  in 

number — all  our  own  party,  all  the  E     lish  residents  in 
Mysore,  and  the  res!  officers  and  others  from  1' 
Madras,  and  other  places,  who  had  come  up  f< >r  I 
Having    seep    us    to   our   seats,  the   Rajah  retired, 
watched  us  during  the  meal  from  behind  ■  curtain, 
sionally  sending  us  a  special  bottle  of  sherbet, 
particular  fruit  or  sweetmeat,  on  tasting  which  we  had  to 
make  a  little  salaam  towards  the  invisible  Rajah,  who, 
is  said,  always  watches  the  reception  of  I 
critically.     I  am  afraid  we  did  not  Lr"t  through  this  part 

of  the  ceremony  quite  creditably,  for  W ,  betw< 

amusement  and  discomfort,  had  by  this  ti         .-<t  to 
stage  of  thinking  aloud,  as  he  is  wont  i 
little   uncomfortable;    and  so   the   Rajah's    benefacti 
were  received  with  a  very  audible  '  What  is  this?     What 
do  you  want?    Good  heavens!    I  can't  eat  this!  it  sod 
particularly  nasty!  '  &c.,  &c,  and  I,  in  my  vain  efforts  to 
stop  him,  was  at  last  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  laughtei     - 
I  could  not  suppress  till  the  tears  were  running  down  my 
face.      As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  (there  was  no  dessert) 
the  Rajah  came  in  again,  and  TV and  I  were   re- 
moved from  our  seats  at  the  dinner-table  ;  that  is  to  say, 
our  chairs  were  taken  away  from  us  there  that  we  might 
sit  beside  his  Highness  a  little  way  from  the  table,  while 
the  toasts  were  beinu  given.    Mr.  Bowrimi  cave  the  three 
first  toasts :  the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 

and  W 's  and  mv  health,  and  then  TV returned 

thanks  and  gave  the  Rajah's  health,  after  which  we  all 
withdrew,  W handed  by  the  Rajah,  as  before,  to  a 
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place  overlooking  the  great  square,  where  we  were  to  e 
some  fireworks.  These  were  aoisy  and  tiresome  enough; 
but  ill*'  square  itself,  with  it-  crowd  of  spectators,  was  an 
interesting  sight  After  this,  we  were  handed  down  to 
another  square  courtyard  of  the  palace,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  circus,  and  here  we  were  to  see  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  Rajah's  trained  horses  and  elephants.  This 
was  much  like  any  other  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and  it 
concluded  the  entertainments  of  the  evening.  At  its  close, 
there  was  again  just  the  sam  emony  of  presenting 
garlands,  perfumes,  and  betel  nut,  the  indefatigable  men 
shouting  out  the  Rajah's  praises  again  every  time  any 
one  made  the  salaam  in  acknowledgment  of  these  gifts, 

:w\i\  then  the  Rajah  handed  W to  the  carriage,  and 

the  spearmen  and  torch-bearers  accompanied  us  to  the 
gate  of  the  fort     Another  salute  was  fired,  as  there  had 

been  at    our  entrance,  and   then    it  was  all    over,  and    we 

were  wending  our  way  slowly  and  sleepily  through  the 

quiet  country  road-  to   this   place,  which  we   reached  at  a 

little  after  midnight,  I  thinking  that  of  all  the  sights  or 
ceremonies  at  which  J  had  ever  assisted,  that  of  a  dinner 
with  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  was  decidedly  the  oddest. 

July  6. — Our   doings  since   1    last   wrote  have   been 
quiet  ones,  compared  with  those  of  the  Rajah's  birthday. 

On  Friday  W went  to  have  a  private  view  of  the 

palace,  armoury,  a  1  was  to  have  gone  with  him, 
but  was  not  well  enough.  However,  1  hope  to  make  up 
for  it  to-day,  when  I  am  to  pay  a  visi!  to  the  Rajah's 
ladies,  and  1  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is 
to  be  s<  en  in  the  p  at  the  same  time.     (  to  Saturday 

irnoon  we  w  i  the  i        .  and  yesterday  ( Sundi 

we  again  drove  into  Mysore  to  church;  for  there  is  a 
very  tidy  little  church  there,  served  by  an   East    [ndi 
(that  is,  half  I  missionary.      It   was  but  an  uncom- 

fortable Sunday,  however:  for  this  ten  miles'  drive  to 
church,  and  back  again  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  int< 
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hide  of  luncheon  ai   the  Re  idency,  I'  up  the  day 

completely. 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  writing  this  morning  by  : 
to  gel  ready  for  my  rail  t<>  the  palace,  and  now  I  bs 
just  <'<>iiic  back,  and   will   t<-l|  you  all  about  it     I 
under  the  delusion  thai  I  w 

the  ladies,  bu1   I"!  ;i-  soon  ae  we         well  into  the  I 
of  Mysore  there  waa  a  sudden  sound  of  native  m         and 
presently   L   found  the  carria  rrounded  by  .'ill   I 

spearmen    again,  and   a  iiian    at  cadi    door  with  of" 

tan  or  flapper,  and  two  others  with  gold  and  silv< 
a  great  elephant,  with  a  nam  upon  him  playing  kettle- 
drums, and  a  tremendous  noise  altogethei        id  in  * 

state  we  drove  on  to  the  palace  pa<Mir_r  on  the  way  two 
or  three  carriages  full  of  ladies,  who  were  taking  1  - 
opportunity  of  coming  in  my  train,  that  they  might 

the   Zenana   and    the  jewel-    too,   and   who  f<»]  ufl 

closely.     In  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  the         is  a  gui 

of  honour,  and  a  band  playing  4  I  ,ve  the  I  ! 

if  I  had  been  W ,  and  at  the  door  was  the  Rajah  in 

white  dress,  and  much  bejewelled,  with  his  napkin  and 

cloth  of  gold  over  his  hand,  on  which  I  placed  mine,  and 
so  he  handed  me  up  through  a  wilderness  of  pa—  _  s, 
with  every  here  and  there  an  opening  into  a  fresh  one, 
that  looked  crowded  with  people.  Mr.  Bowring  had 
driven  in  with  me,  and  Captain  Stewart  and  Dr.  Porteous 
followed  in  another  carriage ;  but  all  these  gentlemen 
subsided  out  of  sight  soon  after  we  got  into  the  palace, 
and  left  me  to  be  handed  on  to  the  mysterious  regions  by 
the  Rajah,  the  other  ladies  following,  and  the  attendants 
walking  backwards  before  the  creat  man.  shouting  out  his 
titles  as  usual.  At  last  we  reached  a  little  open  court  or 
landing-place,  crowded  with  women  servants  ;  and  crossing 
this  we  entered  a  gaily  painted  drawing-room,  separated 
from  the  court  only  by  a  row  of  open  arches,  and  in  this 
were  all  the  ladies.     Two  principal  wives  and  five  inferior 
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wives   tat  in   a  row  across  the   room.     They    were   all 
dressed   in  the  same  style — viz.,  a  long  gown,  trailing 
below  their  fret,  and  over  this  a  sort  of  gold  br<  ■ 
shawl.     The  gowns  were  all  of  some  deep  colour:  one 
was  <•)'  a  dark  green,  embroidered  with  gold  peacocl 
another,  maroon  colour,  with  gold  elephants  worked  on 
it ;  a  third  of  dark  crimson,  with  -ma  11  gold  fish,  &c.     J  he 
Bhawls  were  all  much  alike,  and  the  ladies  all  had  their 
heads  bare,  and  jewels  in  their  noses  and  ears,  necklao 
bracelets,  rings,  &c.     J  shook  hands  with  them  all,  and 
then  the  Rajah  seated  me  in  an  arm  chair,  and  beckoned 
up  five  younger  women  to  be  introduced  to  me.    Two  of 
these  were  his  daughters,  the  other-  bis  grandsons'  wiv< 
These  poor  girls  really  looked  like  a  Borl  of  lay  figures 
for  the  display  of  all  the  jewellery  of  the  palace:  they 

were    literally    leaded    with    it;   and    when   I   expressed   a 
wish  (as  1  had  been  told  I  was  expected  to  do)  to  look  at 

their  jewels,  the  Rajah  handed  me  forward  again  to  the 
entrance  of  the  room,  where  there  was  the  best  light,  and 
then  made  the  girls  turn  round  and  display  themseh 
Such  a  profusion  of  jewels  1  certainly  never  -aw.     They 

all    had    an    ornament    en    the    hack   of   the    head,  which 

ended  in  a  long  pendant  down  their  hack,  formed  "1" 
diamond-,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  great  massive  uecklai 
earrings,  nose  jewels,  armlets,  bracelets  and  rings,  formed 
chiefly  of  diamonds,  pearl-,  and  large  emerald-,  with 
a  good  many  rubies  t"<» ;  but  these,  like  all  native 
jewellery,  are  so  badly  cut  and  Bet  as  to  have  more  the 
appearance  of  pie<  coloured  glass  than  jewels,  though 

they  really  are  genuine.  After  I  had  dnly  admired  all 
tin-,  tic  Rajah  led  me  t.»  my  seat  again,  and  we  went 
through  the  usual  ceremony  of  the  garlands,  nos 
&c.  Then  1  -hook  hand-  with  the  wives,  who  were  all 
great  tat  women  (1  believe  fat  is  considered  rather  a  mark 
of  beauty,)  and  the  Rajah  handed  me  hack  through 
wilderness  ofp  -  to  the  Durbar  Hall,  where  we  i 
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:ill  our  gentlemen  again.     Tin 
while,  and  w<  hi  through  anol 
and  then  the  Llajah  retired  and  left  u 
but  first,  just  after  he  lefl  the  room,  his  prime  n 
returned  and  thr  rig  shawl 

shouldei  pi  ead borough,  whom,  U  ■ 

I  had  brought  with  me,  and  who  had  b<<-n  in  i 
greal   wondermenl   over  the  ma 
effect   of  the  Bhawl   was  almost    bewiJ 
laughed,  looked  a  little  frightened  and 
herself  in  such  a  blaz<  of  red  and  gold,  and  th<  .  in 

an  enquiring  tone,  'Sure  i  dnese  I  may  take  it  off 

again  ?'     Once  set  at  ease  on  this  point,  she  booh  i 
sufficiently  to  beg  Mr.  Bowriag  to  convey  her  ackn< 
ledgments  to  the    Rajah,  and  then  viewed  her  present 
with  greal  complacency,     On  examination,  it  ¥  md 

to  consist  of  two  shawls  tacked  together;  and  I  am  told 
that  they  arc  always  given  in  pairs.  Both  are  red,  with 
a  very  deep  holder  of  gold,  much  toog     _■  to  be 

worn,  but  worth  looking  at  as  curiositi         Well,  un 
the  guidance  of  the  prime  minister,  we  went  to  see  C 
the  golden  throne,  on- which  the  Elijah   only  sit-  once  a 
year,  at  some  great  festival  which  takes  place  in  October. 
It  is  handsome  in  its  way.  with  a  set  of  silver  steps  leading 
up  to  it.  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy  fringed  with  pearls, 
with  long  strings  of  pearls  hanging  down  at  the  side-.   The 
vacant  -eat  of  the  throne  was  now  occupied  by  a  little 
jewelled  peacock.     I  wonder  what  these  pear-oeks  mean. 
for  I  have  read  of  them  before  as  appendages  to  Eastern 
thrones.     It  was  handed  about  to  us  all  to  look  at.  but  I 
confess  I  did  not  think  it  was  very  much  like  a  peacock 
after  all.     Next  we  went  to  the  library,  which  is  all  com- 
posed  of  manuscripts  written  on  palm  leaves,  very  neatly 
arranged  and  kept,  some  of  them.  I  dare  say.  worth  fer- 
reting into  by  Oriental  scholars  and  antiquaries.     Our 
next  move  was  to  the  armoury,  which  contained  many 
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curious  old  weapons  neatly  arranged,  bul  somewhal  n 
and  dirty.  While  we  were  there  1  was  informed  that  the 
Rajah's  grandsons  had  come  to  make  their  salaams  to  me, 
and  straightway  there  appeared  four  young  men,  with 
whom  I  exchanged  bows  and  Bhook hands,  and  then  they 
walked  off  When  we  lefl  the  armoury  it  was  raining 
hard,  and  it  became  a  question  whether  1  should  wait  till 
the  shower  was  over;  but  as  we  ;  back  through  the 

Ions  room  in  which  we  dined  the  other  night,  I  caught 
sight  of  the  unfortunate  troop-  still  on  duty  in  the  court- 
yard, and  1  thought  it  would  he  better  to  get  away  at 
once,  and  release  them  from  their  attendance  in  the 
pouring  rain.  Moreover,  just  outside  this  room  there  was 
the  Rajah  waiting  to  hand  me  to  the  carria  ain,  so 

We  went  away  at  once,  and  it  was  well  that  we  did,  lor 
the  rain  lasted  more  than   an  hour,  ><  >  it  would  have  been 

of  no  use  to  wait  Mr.  Bowring,  who  i-  skilled  in  the 
native  languages,  managed  very  soon  to  dismiss  the  escort 
of  spearmen,  who  were  also,  to  our  concern,  running 
alone  l>v  us  in  the  rain,  and  we  drove  to  the  Residency, 
had  our  luncheon  then1,  then  returned  here  and   found 

that  \V had  come  back  before  us  from  his  visit  to  a 

Government  establishment  at  Hounsour. 

\y  7. —  I  must  finish  my  letter  today,  for  we  hope  to 
start  at  six  o'clock  to  morrow  morning  for  Seringapatam 
and  the  falls  of  the  Oauverj  ;    these  two   « »1 » j i •«  t -    will 
upy  two  daj  diat  we  hope  to  get  back  to  Banga- 

lore ou  Friday.  1  am  not  sorry  to  bring  my  letter  t<>  a 
close,  tor  1  am  almost  afraid  you  will  weary  of  the 
length  of  it;  however,  one  doe-  not  see  an  Eastern 
palace,  harem  and  all,  every  da]  .      1     >uld  not  but  mal 

my  account  lather  Ion 
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To  (       \el  Harm    .  R  E  ■ 

i 

My  dear   Harness,—]    lefl    Madras  for    Bangal 
June  23,  and  after  remaining  the  i  inspe 

barracks,  &c,   I   started  for  My-         tnd,  thanks  I 
Elajah,  who  posted  horses  for  me  all  tl 
our  journey's  end  (eighty-four  miles)  in  twelve  h< 
course  a  good  deal  of  my  time  was  spent  in  paying  and 
receiving  visits  of  ceremony  from  the  Elajah,  an  old  i. 
oi  seventy,  who  was  replaced  on  his  Eat] 
after  the  death  of  Tippoo,  upwards  of  sixty  y 
The  Rajah  is  a  kind-hearted,  good-natured  man.  not  l»\i 
any  means  wanting  in  ability,  and,  had  h< 
advantage  of  education,  such  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  he  would  ha       i  stablished  himself  in  I 
heart  of  India,  and  made  My*  _     >m; 

but  his  good  nature  led  him  to  lavish  money  upon  favour- 
ites, and  lie  was  unable  altera  time  to  pay  us  our  tribut 
we  therefore  took  upon  ourselves  the  management  of 
territory,  and  retain  it  still,  although  the  debt  is  paid  i 
and  there  is  a  balance  of  a  million  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Rajah.     This  sounds  unfair,  and  is  unfair, 
but  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  system  of  inter- 
meddling.    So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  for  them  that  they  should  be  well  treated  by 
us  than  ground  to  dust  bv  native  officials. 

I  will  not  say  anything  of  the  Court  of  the  Rajah  :  you 
have  seen  enough  of  these  people  to  conceive  the  mixture 
of  pomp  and  absurdity,  of  finery  and  filth — the  utter  in- 
congruity of  all  their  arrangements.  I  went  to  a  review 
of  the  Rajah's  troops  on  his  birthday.  I  cannot  say  much 
for  their  appearance  as  soldiers.  As  they  marched  past 
there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  well-drilled  men.  but  the 
tail  of  the  column  was  of  a  rubbishy  description  ;  it  was 
composed  principally  of  spearmen,  the  heads  of  whose 
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spears  were  some  tinny  inches  in  length.  These  spear- 
men would  be  awkward  people  to  deal  with  in  rear  of  a 
walL  It  is  said  that  in  an  assault  upon  a  mud  fori  in 
southern  India,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  officers  were  killed, 
and  the  troops  beaten  off  by  them.  A  Bpear  with  a  head 
thirty  inches  long  would  be  a  formidable  weapon  either  for 
the  defence  or  attack  of  a  breach.  The  tact  of  thirteen 
officers  having  been  killed  tells  against  tin*  irregular  form 
ation  of  the  army;  it  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  offia 
in  India,  as  elsewhere,  must  go  to  the  front — must  lead, 
and  therefore  the  more  there  are  the  better.  It  shows, 
in  the  second  place,  that  a  rush  at  .1  place  defended  by  a 
few  brave  men  is  a  rash  act.  Mali' a  dozen  shells  would 
have  made  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  disheartened  the  de- 
fenders; the  rush  might  then  have  been  made  with  some 
chance  of  Buccess. 

Yesterday,  on  my  way  hack  to  Bangalore,  T  Btopped  at 
Seringapatam,  and  went  to  look  at  the  la-each  through 
which  we  forced  our  way  into  the  fort  or  citadel.  The 
fort  is  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  an  island  in  the  ( lauvery. 
The  work-  follow  the  outline  of  the  island,  having  but  a 
poor,  irregular  bastioned  trace,  badly  Ranked.  There  is 
a  Bort  offauss<  braie  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  with  but  a 
low  scarp,  while  in  reai-  of  this  is  a  bastioned  trace,  with 
a  scarp  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height  The 
river  at  the  point  of  the  island  may  be  from  100  to  500 

yards  wide,  but   the  main    body  of  water   goes  down    the 

north  side  of  the  island,  occupying  a  channel  of  from  800 

to   1,000   yard-   in  width.      It   i-  evident   that    I  •!  deal 

of  confidence  was  placed  in  the  river,  which  at  present  is 
rolling  down  a  great  body  of  water;  in  the  dry  season, 
however,  it  i-  fordable  nearly  everywhere. 

The  spot  selected  tor  the  breach  was  a  badly  Banked 
:'  the  bastion  at  the  salient  angle  of  the  work  ;  the 

irp  was  of  hard  .-tonr  for  about  a  height  of  twelve  feet  ; 
above  that  it  was  of  brick,  but  tin-  brick  was  carried  b 
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E »r  :i  thicknc*    of  eightc<  n  oi  I"  I 

of  this  bastion  earthen  i 

rnand   of  at   least    twenl  I*    would  §eem   t 

battery  waa  placed  on  tin-  opp< -  ' 

tin-  purpose  of  breaching  t),  ty  flanked  fa- 

the   opposite  side  of  tin-  main  i  he!   !' 

w:i  <1  \\>v  i!i«-  purp  of 

the  basl i< )ii  and  cavalier. 

The  effect  of  the  breaching  batte 
down  the  wall  of  the  fausse   In  ad  t<> 

whole  of  the  brick  and  stonework  of  t! 
fire  was  then  directed  upon  the  brick  j 
revetment,  and  enough  was  soon  brought  down  to  m 

Steep   slope   up    to   the  top    of  the    stone   portion   of   ' 
scarp,  but  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork,  and  it-  qua] 
which  is  excellent,  made  it  impossible,  at  the  dist 
the  battery,  to  cut  through  the  Bcarp,  and  the  breach  w 
in  fact,  a  -lope  of  rubbish  for  a  height  of  twelve  and 

then  a  broken  face  of  a  brick  wall,  not  quite  vertical,  but 
nearly  so.  The  breach  was  left  just  as  it  was,  with  the 
single  exception  that  the  rubbish  at  the  base  had  been 
cleared  away.  I  got  down  by  stepping  from  one  pi 
ing  brick  to  another,  but  to  get  up  again  would  have 
been  a  very  difficult  matter,  had  there  been  resolute  men 
at  top.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  men  were  natai 
and  the  columns  of  attack,  which  forded  the  river  in 
face  of  the  lire  of  the  whole  front,  had  shaken  their  self- 
confidence,  and  I  have  no  doubt  had  sent  a  detachment 
to  the  right  and  left  to  clear  the  parapet  of  the  fausse 
braie,  so  that  there  was,  in  addition  to  the  force  at  the 
foot  of  the  breach,  a  prospect  of  an  attack  both  in  flank 
and  rear.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  Tippoo  had 
intended  to  lead  a  body  of  troops  by  a  sallyport  some  200 
yards  from  the  breach,  to  attack  the  storming  party  in 
Hank,  and  that  the  detachment  which  had  moved  down 
the  fausse  braie,  finding  the  sally  port  open,  had  forced 
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it-  way  in.     Tippoo  was  wounded  there,  and  was  killed 
Borne   LOO  yards  in  rear.     The  look  of  the   breach   has 
strengthened  my  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  a  rei 
lnciii  Mich  as  1   wrote  to  you   aboul    some   time 
namely,  a  thin  skin   of  a  Bcarp  wall,  with  counterforts 

hh'cn  or  twenty  feel  in  length,  and  within  eighteen 
indies  of  each  other;  in  fact,  a  revetment  en  dichar 
and  if  the  space-  between  the  counterforts  were  filled  in 
with  concrete,  it  would  be  right  difficult  to  form  a  breach. 
The  fau88e  braie  was  an  absurdity  ;  a  steep  glacis  to  the 
water  would  have  covered  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  breach  it. 

The  Cauvery  is  a  fine  river  during  the  south-west 
monsoon.  The  bridges  over  it  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
made  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  The  rock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  is  gneiSB,  which  can   l)i'  split    into  long  Mocks. 

Three  rows  of  these,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  about  eighteen  inches  square,  are  placed  on 

end   in   the   rocky  bed   of  the   liver,  about    ten   feet    apart 
from    centre   to  centre,  in    the   direction   <>f  the   length   of 

the  bridge,  and  about  eight  feet  apart  in  the  width,  (hi 
the  top  of  these  uprights  a  sort  of  cap-tone  is  notched 
down,  and  on  these  cap-tone-  a  lintel  i-  placed,  projecting 
some  eighteen  inches  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  (hi 
these  lintels  a  Bet  of  Mock-  of  gneiss  are  placed,  in  com 
with  each  other,  stretching  over  the  -pace  between  two 
piers,  and  on  these  gravel  is  Bpread,  forming  the  roadway. 
The  most  curious-looking  thing  in  these  bridges  i-  their 
irregularity.     A-  the  upright  .-tones  have  t<»  be  let  into 

the  rocky  bed  of  the   river,  and  notched  well   into  this,  it 

i-  ;i  matter  of  necessity  that  the  line  of  the  bridge  must 
follow  that  of  the  outcrop  (,\'  the  stone,  and  aocordinj 
the  bridge  meanders  about  across  the  river  in  the  most 
irregular  manner.  There  is  an  advantage,  however,  in 
this  kmd  of  bridge,  in  that  the  destruction  of  a  few  of  the 
pier-,  which  .  mally  caused  by  an  accumulati 
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timber  again  I  them,  merelj  t  of  the 

bridge  i<>  lei  tin    timber  pa—,  .- 1 1 * •  1  tin-  i-  easily  r<-j>.*iii « d 
during  the-dry  reason.     1  will  send  you  by  the  next  m 
n  minute  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  tl  anisation  of  I 

Engineers.     I  am  going  to  Bend  a  a  >pj  ir- 

goyne,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  bring  tl  - 
jecl   under  the  consideration  of  i  Li     I '  ■■■  al  1 1 
( lommander  in  Chief. 

truly, 
\V.   1) 

To  Sir  CharU  -  \\  ood. 

l;.  July  1l\     - 

My  dear  Sir  Charles. — Yon  do  not  like  to  adopt 
opinion  of  the  natives  of  India.     I  should  be  really  glad 

were  I  able  to  look  more  hopefully  to  their  future — could 
I  see  in  them  the  element-  of  improvement  Hitherto 
education  has  done  but  little  for  the  Hindoo  :  it  has  not 
developed  him  intellectually  so  much  as  it  has  lowered 
him  morally.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that,  their 
religion  being  purely  formal,  and  having  no  eonr 
with  anything  moral,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  having  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  most  brutal  forms  of  imi. 
rality,  is  not  operated  on  by  that  which  tends  to  develop 
the  intellect.  The  educated  Hindoo  does  not  believe  in 
Brahma  or  Vishnu,  but  he  avails  himself  of  the  licence 
which  the  profession  of  such  a  religion  permits,  or  rather 
encourages.  He  lives  entirely  for  the  present,  and  uses 
the  power  which  knowledge  gives  him  to  make  that  pre- 
sent as  pleasant  as  possible. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Hooker,  en- 
closing a  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  '  Colonial 
Flora,'"  and  pointing  out  the  scantiness  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  East  India  Company  towards  the 
development  of  the  natural  history  of  this  great  country. 
Would  it  not   be    as    well   to    redeem    India  from  this 
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disgrace,  and  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  those  who 
have  laboured  in  the  cause  of  natural  science,  and  in- 
ducements to  others  to  follow  upon  the  Bame  track? 
There  is  a  very  wide  field  open  here,  but  few  who  attempt 
to  cultivate  it, 

5 1 >urs  very  duly, 

W.  D. 

To  Lady  ( Tiarlotte  Denison. 

or,  July  23,  I 

My  dear  Bister,     My  last  letter  finished  off,  I  think,  the 
account  of  our  visit  to  Mj  We  took  leave  of  the 

Rajah  on  the  i  and  the  aexl   day  we  started 

after  breakfast  on  our  way  back  to  Bangalore.  We  Btopped 
at  Seringapatam  to  examine  the  breach  through  which 
the  Highlanders  Forced  their  way  into  the  place,  and.  as 
the  breach  was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  the 
assault  took  place,  we  were  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  storming  party.  1  went 
down  from  the  top,  and  felt  that  a  very  slight  poke 
would  have  Bent  me  from  top  to  bottom,  had  f  been 
climbing  up.  We  went  from  the  breach  to  see  the  tomb 
ni'llydt-r  Ali  and  Tippoo.     It  was  built   by  Tippoo  a 

i  of  family  mausoleum.  It  is  square,  with  a  broad 
Btone  verandah  all  round  it,  the  pillar-  of  which  are 
black  marble.  The  basement  of  the  building  is  of  granite, 
well  wrought  ;  the  roof  of  the  verandah  of  blocks  <>f 
granite  ;  the  upper  part  <>\  brick,  covered  with  plaster,  and 
the  dome  is  the  Bame.  There  are  four  doorways,  one 
filled  up  with  a  handsome  grating  of  Mack  marble,  v< 
well  wrought,  the  others  enclosed  by  heavy  doorsofr< 
wood,  inlaid  with  ivory.  Qyder,  Tippoo's  mother,  and 
Tippoo  are  buried  insid<  h  tomb  or  Barcophamjs 

ornamented  with  flowers,  which  are  Freshly  gathered  »-\ 
dav;  when  we  were  there,  this  ornamentation  consisted 

« 

entirely  of  n  ■-  b,  placed  all  along  th<         rior  lie  tch 
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tomb,  to  mark  out  ita  ihap<  l  0  lac 

constantly  burning  in  the  chamber  in  which  these  tin 
tombs  were  placed.     Tl  1 

family  are  in  t  he  \  erandah  and  outer  cow 
place  i-  \ ery  well  kept  up,  50/.  a  month 

i ernmcnl  for  vat ioua   items,  char  I 

tomb  we  went  to  Tipp         ummer  pa  hich  r 

full  repair  by  order  of  Lord  I felhous 
is  .1  quadrangle  of  about  80  feel  wide,  with  tl  hall, 

and  rooms  on  the  sides,  below  and  i  ;  the  wh 

most  gorgeously,  or  perhaps  I   should  rati  y  ricl 

painted,  gold    being    lavishly    used  in   the   decoratio 
While  these  are  confined  to  arabesques,  nothing  can  be  in 
better  taste,  or  more  beautiful  ;  but,  when  natural  obje 
are  represented,  such  as  birds,  &c.,  want  of  pe 
and  of  correctness  of  eye  show  £     I  shall  try  1 

some  of  the  patterns  of  these  arabesques  if  I  < 
would,  T  am  Mire,  be  good  examples  of  ornament  in 

colour.  We  went  on  about  seventeen  miles  5    in- 

gapatam  to  a  bungalow  on  the  road,  wl  re  found  five 

palanquins,  with  twelve  bearers  to  each,  ready  for  US, 
This  journey  afforded  rather  a  curious  specimen  of  I 
manner  in  which  Governors  travel  in  India.  The  resident 
Commissioner  of  Mysore,  Major  Pearse,  who  had  am  s 
matters  for  our  trip  to  the  Cauvery,  rather  apologised  for 
the  small  amount  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  us,  and 
lamented  the  shortness  of  the  notice  he  had  had  of  our 
intended  journey.  He  had.  he  said,  sent  480  men  down 
the  road  to  form  relays  of  palanquin-bearers  for  us  ;  he 
hoped  we  should  be  able  to  manage  with  that  number ;  he 
was  extremely  sorry  ;  if  he  had  known  a  little  sooner,  he 
could  have  managed  a  great  deal  better,  6cc,  &c. 

We* dined  at  the  bungalow,  and  got  under  weigh  at  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening,  as  we  had  to  travel  forty  miles  to 
the  Falls  of  the  Cauvery,  and  we  found  our  4S0  men 
sufficient  for  us.     We  seemed  to  be   going  across  fields, 
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by  no  certain  or  definite  path,  hut  we  hit  our  points 
where  fresh  bearers  were  waiting  for  us,  and  got  to  the 
falls  early.  The  river  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  an 
island,  and  of  course  there  is  a  fall  in  each  channel ;  but 
these  differ  from  each  other  in  character.  Iu  one  there  is 
a  sheer  pitch  of  240  feet  or  thereabouts,  with  other 
broken  falls  roaring  to  the  right  of  this,  and  making 
very  mixed  scene;  on  the  other  side  the  river  seems  to 
open  out  above  the  fall,  and  to  be  divided  into  numerous 
channels  by  islands;  all  these,  however,  pour  down  into 
one  centra]  basin,  out  of  the  base  of  which  the  river 
makes  its  exit,  so  thai  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
falls  in  sight  at  <>ii  me  falling  sheer  over  the  edge  of 

the  rocks  upwards  of  200  feet,  others  taking  the  same 
depth  in  a  succession  of  plunges,  like  natural  stair-.  1 
hardly  know  which  of  these  falls  -truck  me  most  We 
had  our  dinner  at  the  bungalow  at  the  falls.  This  is  the 
private  property  of  a  native,  and  he  not  only  permits 
people  to  use  it.  but  furnishes  them  with  everything  t! 
want  without  fee  or  reward.  I  took  down  wine,  &c,  for 
ours  j,  but  the  owner's  wine  was  put  on  the  table,  and 
we  were  indebted  to  him  tor  a  good  <\i-a\  of  comfort.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  v*  k   in   our 

palanquins,  being  told  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  sleep 
at   the  falls,  where  fever  is  said  to  prevail.     We  were 
eleven  hours  in   the   palanquins,  and   got  hack  to  the 
Bangalore  road  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following  mom ing. 
Ath-r  staying  two  or  three  day-  at    Bangalore,  where  1. 
was  laid  up  by  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  we  came  on  here, 
where  I  have  takm  a  house  for  a  fewweeks.    It  is  a 
castellated  mansion,  built  in  and  upon  the  walls  of  an 
fort,  by  a  man  who  laid  out  a  great   deal  of  mon  y  in 
perfecting  all  arrangements.      I  he  place,  within  the  i 
i-  pretty  enough,  hut  the  country  round  it    very  ba 
There  is  a  constant  bn  ith- 

st    mo  .   and   th<  at. 
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L  -    -  and  the  children  will  remain  here  for  two  mont 

at  least,  l>nt   I  shall  have  t"  mal  e  a  run  t<>  the  noi 

\\  liidi  will  OCCUpy  iii*-  l"i   tin  < 

i!  -  affectionately, 
W.  l< 

Sir  f  'harlt     Wood. 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — I  have  just  been  reading  y< 
speech  on  the  ;  waste  lands  question,'  and  sil  down  while 
it  is  fresh  in  my  memory  to  express   my  full   agreen* 
with  you  in  every  pari  of  the  speech,  with  the  single  i 
ception  of  that  which  relates  to  the  'permanent   set 
ment.'     I  have  been   Lr<»ing  carefully  into  the  questions 
connected  with  tlie  Revenue  Survey,  and   I   cannot  but 
feci  that  the  Government  will  make  a  great  and  unneo 
sary  sacrifice  of  revenue  if  it   establishes    a   permanent 
money  rent  or  assessment    To  :i  permanent  grain  rent, 
representing  a  lair  proportion  of  the  crop.  I  have  no  o  - 
jection  at  all.     I  would  leave  to  the  tenant   or   occupant 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wlioh*  of  the  increase  which  might 
be  clue  to  improvements  in  his  system  of  cultivation, 
the    outlay    of  his  capital,   or  the    application  of  m 
labour;  but  I  should  deal  unfairly  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity were  I  practically  to  reduce  his  rent  by  consenting 
to  take  three  bushels  of  paddy  instead  of  four  bushels,  on 
the  ground  that  the  price  of  the  three  bushels  was,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  price,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  original  four 
bushels  which  represented  the  Government  share  of  the 
produce.     You  have  no  conception  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  every  kind  of  produce  since  1852.     The 
mean  of  the  last  ten  years  gives  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
50  per  cent,  over  the  mean  of  the  previous  ten  years  ;  and 
the  last  year,  which  was  a  favourable  one  for  the  ryot, 
there  having  been  plenty  of  rain,  shewed  a  steady  increase 
bevond  the  average.     I  see  no  chance  of  a  reduction  of 
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price  ;  the  demand  increases  faster  than  the  supply,  and 
the  cau&  s  which  have  created  this  rise  of  prices  arc  -till 

in  operation. 

Yours  very  truly. 

To  Sir  f  Tia  rl     Wood, 

Herior,  00  the  road  to  Belliuy,  A.agus1  12,  L86 

My  dear  sir  Charles, — I  have  just  crossed  the  Hug 
river,  ten  miles  below  the  site  of  the  proposed  Mauri 
Canwai  reservoir.  The  bridge  across  the  river  has  L5 
arches  of  15  feel  span,  or  225  feel  water-way.  On  one 
occasion  a  flood  came  down,  clear  over  the  parapet  oi 
the  brid  :  bul  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  monsoon,  there 
i-  only  one  foot  or  nine  inches  of  water  in  the  river,  and 
tin-  for  a  width  of  90  feet.  The  average  Hood  level,  as 
shewn  by  marks  in  the  piers  ^\'  the  bridge,  appear-  to 
vary  from  the  present  level  to  about  four  feet,  though 
there  is  evidence  of  one  Hood  up  to  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  about  ten  feet  above  this  level. 

The  Irrigation  Company  and  the  Myson  Board  of 
Works  have  each  got  a  man  measuring  the  water  passing 
down  the  river.  It  will  be  amusing  to  9ee  how  their 
return-  agree  with  their  estimate  of  the  discharge  of  the 
river. 

There  is  I  deal  i  wrn  this  road. 

not  onlj  from  the  northern  talooks  of  Mysore,  but  also 

m  Dharwar.     It  seems  that  the  merchants  would  rather 
-end  their  cotton  250  miles  by  bandy,  and   136  by  rail 
way,  to  Madras,  than  MH)  miles  by  road,  to  Sedashegur, 

than  L60  by  road  from  Dharwar  to  Sholapore,  and  260 
miles  by  rail  to  Bomb  The  cause  I  believe  to  be  the 
cheapness  ^i  handy  transit.  The  road  from  Bellary  to 
Ban  galore,  and  from  Bangalore  to  the  railway,  is  bridged 
and  in  i  irder. 

Bella  —I  was  a  little  premature  in  reporting 

•I..    II.  T 


\  \i:il  I  II-    0]     \  J<  I    i.i  fi  \I.    I.: 

the  <r)((M|  condition  <»i  the  w hole  of  1   e  Bella 
rain  having  had  a  very  dan  I   upon  the  b 

miles  int«)  Bellary  ;  fl «■  nine  months,  b<  '!j<- 

twelve,  ili«-  road  a  in  r<  alto 

!).•  more  barren  and  more  m<  than  I 

country  froda  I  tei  ior.     We  p n  twentj  - 

()l*;i  bare  gravelly  plain  ;  i<>  tin-  right  and  left  ofl 
we  could  Bee  nothing  t«>  break  i  line  oi 

expanse  ;  from  distant  listam 

tank,  with  a  little  patch  of  green  under  it.  but  th 
few  and  for  between.      A  tahsildar  told  me  that   7".1 
acres  were  planted  with  cotton  this  year  ;  two-thi 
this  amount  had  been  substituted  for  Borne  oth< 
I  have  been  discussinj  local  questioi 

which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  town  and  di  I 

allude  to  the  proposal  to  bring   water    from  the  np] 
Toombuddra  to  irrigate  the  upper  ta]        ,  and  to  secur< 
supply  for  the  town.     This  is  one  of  the  schemes  s   __ 
by  some  of  our  officers,  and  taken  up  by  the-  Irrigation  Com- 
pany ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  do  not  like  to 
see  these  companies  executing  work  which  ought 
done  by  the  Government,  for   the   benefit    of  its    01 
tenants.     The  Xabob  of  Kurnool  is  shut  up  in  the  fort  at 
Bellary;    he  lias  been  incarcerated  forty  years.     H 
convicted    (upon    circumstantial     evidence)    of    having 
murdered  his  wife,   on  our  side  of  the  river,  and  i 
deprived  of  his  territory  and  shut  up  by  us.     He  was  a 
scoundrel,  of  course  :  I  mean,  he  had  no  conception  of 
moral  obligation.       He  was  cruel,    as  most  Indians  are 
who  have  power  placed  in  their  hands  ;    but  I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  any  worse  than  his  neighboui 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  D. 
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To  thi  Spsaker. 

D  Han.  August,  16 

My  deai  Evelyn, — Ilefl  Oossoor  on  Monday,  drove  to 
Bangalore,  dined  and  slept  there,  and  started  for  this 
place  at  eight  yesterday  morning.  The  country,  for  the 
first  thirty  miles  from  Bangalore,  was  bare  of  trees,  but  it 
was  all  gteen,  there  having  been  pinny  of  rain  to  push 
forward  the  crops.  The  upper  tanks  also  were  quite  full, 
and  the  lower  ones  with  a  good  quantity  of  water  in 
them,  and  this  add-  much  to  the  Look  of  the  country,  for, 
upon  every  water-course,  dams  are  i  I,  from  distai 

to  distance,  and  every  drop  of  water  is  utilised.  The 
crop,  on  irrigated  land,  is  generally  paddy  or  rice,  but 
here  and  there  sugar-cane.  On  the  upland,  a  small  grain 
called  raghi  is  grown  in  drills,  at  about  sis  inches  apart  in 
the  drill,  while  at  about  lour  feet  six  inches  apart,  that  is, 
the  width  of  the  drill,  a  row  of  a  sort  of  bean,  which  pro- 
duces the  Oingeli  oil,  is  sown — a  bad  practice,  but  the 
ryots  have  an  idea  that,  by  s< i  mixing  the  crops,  they 
make  certain  of  getting  -<>in<-thine;  oik  <>i  the  land.  The 
latter  part  ofmv  route  to  Bellarv  was  through  a  dry  and 

I  .  • 

barren-looking  tract,  a  bare  gravelly  plain  extending  to  a 
ftinge  of  hills  in  the  distance  on  each  side.  Bellarv  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a  division  of  the  army;  about  *_!,tii)t)  men 
are  quartered  here  There  is  a  curious  old  fori  occupy- 
ing the  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  on 
one  side  1-  a  mere  ma--  of  boulders  of  all  sizes,  on  the 
other  ;i  smooth  rock  of  gneiss, 

A'  "I.  A>  22. — We  annexed  thi-  country  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  aj  The  town  is  Mahometan, 
the  country  Hindi  In  passing  through  the  country, 

one  is  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  villa  es;  every 
one  is  either  enclosed  with  a  wall  ami  ditch,  or  has  a 
strong  central  tower.     Thi-  is  prettj  1  evideu 

the  state  of  the  country  previous  to  our  occupancy      I  hie 

i   9 
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would  be  apt  to  think  th 

now  prevail  Id    le  id 

(•(»iii  rasl  bel  w  een  theii  pr<  enl  am  I  i  bul  I 

do  not  I x •  I n  \ «•  th  i1      ch  i~  tii-  'I  o    iy  nothing  of 

the  difference  of  colour,  lanj  igion,  &c,  I  have  an 

idea  that,  although  «.;,,•),  individual  ryol  cannot  bul  feel 
himself  to  be  better  off  than  he  wi  lere  is.  with 

;ard  to  many,  if  not  all.  -ome  little  -ore  wh 
rubbed  against  him,  and  which,  though  small,  is  alw 
irritating  him. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  every  article  of  prodi 
been   very  great;    and,    consequently,   the    people    who 
depend  upon  small  payments  in  money  i  badly  off 

The  gate  of  the  yard  of  the  Collector's  house,  where  I  am 
staying,  is  daily  besieged  by  fii'tv  or  sixty  old  w< 
whose  prayer  i-  that  I  will  iix  a  maximum  price  on  ri 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  blame  the-  ireatun 

their  native  Government  would  either  have  done  this,  or, 
by  some  equally  foolish  and  arbitrary  process,  have  made 
some  individual  merchant  supply  food  gratia  ;  and.  just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  Nizam  is  in  the  habit  of 
acting  as  they  wish  me  to  do. 

I  went  up  011  the  20th  to  visit  the  works  of  the  In 
tion  Company.  These  consist  of  a  dam  or  anicut  on  tire 
Toombuddra,  and  a  channel  leading  from  this,  which 
brings  the  water  of  the  iioods  at  a  high  level,  and  distri- 
butes it  over  a  <ireat  extent  of  countrv.  The  river  is  r. 
in  flood ;  it  is,  on  an  average,  1,000  yards  wide,  and  is 
rolling  down  a  body  of  thick  muddy  water,  -even  or 
eight  feet  deep,  but  during  the  dry  season  this  wide  bed 
is  a  mass  of  sand,  with  a  small  stream  meandering  through 
it.  These  periodical  rains,  while,  from  their  amount  and 
certainty,  they  secure  some  return  to  the  cultivator,  are  a 
great  evil  in  many  respects  :  the  ground  is  necessarily 
left  untouched  during  many  months  in  the  vear.  and  thus 
there  is  a  species  of  enforced   idleness  which,  while   it 
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accords  well  with  the  character  of  the  Hindoo,  is  sure  to 
perpetuate  its  weakness,  and  destroy  all  habits  of  Bteady 
industry.  My  feeling  is  that  the  people  are  deteriorate 
and  thai  we  bave,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  the  cause  of 
this.  We  have  destroyed  their  native  manufactures,  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  development  of  native  talent,  and  are 
fast  bringing  them  down  to  the  condition  of  producers  oi 
raw  material.     1  do  not  lil  this,     1   would  wil- 

lingly, if  possible,  raise  and  stimulate  the  native  to 
exertion,  give  bis  mental  power  better  scope  for  action, 
and  hold  out  rewards  for  such  action  ;  but  1  confess  that  I 
do  not  see  my  way  to  tin-.  Bowever,  I  must  finish  this. 
1  leave  on  Monday  to  return  to  I  >os» 

►ur  affectionate  Brother, 

\V.  D. 

To  Sir  Rock  rick  Murchison, 

Arrantipitiv,  .\u_rii.-t  •_'.">,  186 

My  dear  Sir  Roderick, — I  am  resting  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  a  bungalow  at  this  place,  being  on  my  way 
from  Kurnool,  where  my  territory  joins  that  of  the  Nizam, 
to  Ban  alore,  and  may  as  well  spend  a  portion  of  my  few 
hours'  rest  iii  writing  to  vou.  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
journey.  The  distance  is  only  about  240  miles,  and  yet  it 
will  take  three  days'  and  three  nights'  constant  travelling 
in  a  bullock  transit  to  get  over  it.  Had  I  not  got  a  lift  of 
thirty  mile-  thi-  morning  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  bora  s, 
1  >honld  now  have  been  jogging  along,  semi-baked,  at  the 

rate.  ;it  the  utmost,  of  four  mile-  per  hour.      I  diall  have 

travelled  about  600  miles  by  this  kind  of  conveyance  by 
the  time    I    get   back  to   Bangalore.     There   is  a   great 
of  character  throughout  all  the  country  which  I. 
ha\  i:  there  i-  a  trifling  local  difference  at  Kurnool, 

but  this  do,-  not  extend  far.     The  hills  are  masses  of 
rock,  generally  gi  ired  with  boulders;  the  m 

marked  feature  being  the  constant  occurrence  of  la 
boulders  balanced.  like  rocking-stom  on  another.     1 


\  \i:ll.l  II       "l     \  [<  !    i;l  >,  \l.    I. ii  I 


'I  you  a    !'i<li  of  t v.  but 

every  lull  bac  :i  d< •/•  n.     In  Nb«  I,  the  top  itoi  i 
leasl  thirty  feel   in  length,  while  thai  on  which  it  rested 

nol  six  feel   lo         Ti  two  l< 

in   No.  2  was  full  twenty  feel   in  h<  ile  the  l< 


were  about  ten  feel  in  length. 


■ 


No.  l 


Now  T  want  you  to  give  me  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  mode  in  which  these  ston  I   placed  bo  curiously. 

The  hills  arc  hare  of  soil ;  in  fact,  they  rise  out  of  the  dry 
plain,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  washed  clean  of  all 
earth.  A  force  capable  of  denuding  the  hills  would,  one 
would  think,  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  th< 
balanced  boulders.  I  have  said  that  the  rocks  at  Kurnool 
arc  different :  there  the  rock  on  one  side  of  the  river  is  a 
clay  slate  dipping  about  north-east  at  a  small  angle.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  the  contractor-  for 
the  work  of  the  Irrigation  Company  are  quarrying  a 
bed  of  limestone,  both  for  building  materials  and  lime. 
which  is  curiously  contorted.  Close  to  the  road  the  beds 
appear  to  be  nearly  vertical :  at  fifty  feet  from  this 
there  is  an  anticlinal  axis  which  would  seem  to  dip  to 
the  south-we>t.  and  there  is  apparently  another  at  about 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  this.  The  sketch  below  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  the  section  than  my  description. 


Road 
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Tin*  limestone  seems  to  be  devoid  of  fossils  ;  at  least  1 
could  ii"i  see  any.  It  ia  crystalline  in  texture,  conchoidal 
in  its  fracture,  burns  into  1  lime,  and,  though  brittle 
and  difficult   to  work,  mal  od  building  atone. 

You  have  heard  of 'cotton  soil,1  1  da  j  :  il  is  a  Mark 
soil,  as  sticky  aa  birdlime  when  wet,  cracking  and  gaping 
when  dry;  the  subsoil  in  some  places  appeared  to  be  a 
stratified  rock  tilted  at  a  high  angle,  and  composed  of 
quartz  and  feldspar,  the  latter  black  in  colour.  So  much 
for  the  soil  Above  this  everything  is  bare;  no 
to  be  seen,  and  for  nine  months  it  presents  a  very  barren 
asp<  The  villages  are  always  either  enclosed  by  a 
ditch  and  a  wall,  or  have  had  a  central  tower  or  fortalice. 
This  shows  pretty  well  what  the  state  of  the  government 
must  have  been  before  we  annexed  the  country.  Every 
man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbour,  and  the  ruler  was 
a  predatory  ruffian  a  little  stronger  than  bis  neighbours. 
Still  1  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  relish  the  change  from  the  ruffianism  of  their 
native  rulers  to  the  orderly  legal  proceedings  of  their 
present  masters.  The  merchants  and  money-lenders  feel 
m^re  -('.aire,  it  is  true,  but  even  with  these  there  is  a  sort 
of  conviction  that  the  road  to  greatness,  which  their 
wealth  formerly  np.ned  to  them,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  the  risk  of  the  bowstring  or  dagg<  r,  was  a  more 
oad  to  travel;  there  were  more  prizes  then  than 
now  ;  it  was  a  -on  of  lottery  in  which  a  man  Staked  his 
life  against  the  chanc  being  able  t«>  tyrannise  over 

others  Now  his  lite  was  not  worth  mneh  ;  these  Eastern 
pe<  »ple  d'  not  value  life  as  we  d<y.  and  he  staked  it  readily. 
They  are  a  curious  people:  the  longer  1  live  among  them 
the  less  1  like  them  :  their  'nad  qualities  eoine  before  me 
constantly,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  1  In  ar  of  their  got  d 

S3, 

Bangalori ,  . !  27.     1    am   c<  mf  i  .  and  in  a 

better  humour  than  when  1  wrote  the  first  part  of  my 
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letter ;  still,  ho  I  do  not  thin  t  I  can  i 

the  lai  i   pai  agi  aph.     [  do  not  -  >pl 

tj  rants,  bitter  tj  i  to  tho 

abjccl  sla  .  md 

consequently  lie  without   hi  ly. 

They  have  marvellously  little  hoi  ind  not  m 

of  honour  which  might  People 

that  it  has  been  misgovernmenl  which  has  mad 

as  [  have  described;  but  in  my  opinion  they  have  ata 

been  such  as  i  hey  are  now.  and  have  th< 

pression.     I  [owever,  I  will  nol  thrust 

your  throat  al  the  close  of  a  letter. 

in  breeding  and  blood:  more  of  our  qualitii 

ditary  than  we  have  any  conception  of.     I  do  nol  I 

fore1  relish  Darwin's  crosses,  which  would,  in  i 

spoil  the  breed,  and  make  a  very  bad  man  out  of  an 

indifferent  monkey. 

ry  truly, 
\V.  D. 

To  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

OoSStW  :     -      • 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — If  you  in  England  are  suffering 
from  the  deficiency  of  cotton,  Ave  in  this  part  of  the  world 
have  not  escaped  scot-free.  You  have  bought  up  I 
cotton,  and  I  cannot  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of 
spinners  and  weavers  here  who  have  been  thrown  out 
work  by  inability  to  procure  the  raw  material,  but  there 
must  be  many  thousands.  These  are  suffering  also  from 
the  rise  in  the  price  o(  food,  which  is.  of  course,  locally 
influenced  by  the  transference  to  cotton  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  land  formerly  devoted  to  the  orrowth  of  millet  and 
other  grain  crops.  They  suffer,  too,  more  than  Englishmen, 
for  as  they  form  a  *  caste.'  they  cannot  turn  their  hands 
to  other  work.  It  is  wretched  to  see  these  poor  people 
prostrating  themselves  before  me.  and  craving  me,  as  the 
representative  of  the  ;  Nabob,3  their  old  ruler,  to  do  for 
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them  what  he  would  have  done,  namely,  order 
wealthy  man  t(>  furnish  food  to  the  supplicants.  Hither- 
to the  largest  portion  of  the  profit  arising  out  of  the  rise 
in  pri.-c  of  cotton  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  m< 
chants  and  speculators;  but  this  year  will  show  a  different 
Btate  of  things;  the  ryots  have  become  sensible  of  the 
value  of  tin'  cotton  crop,  and  are  standing  out  for  their 
lair  share. 

I  have  as  yet  only  seen  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission:  from  these  I  Bhould  infer  that  the 
members  had  trusted  too  much  to  av<  3,  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  numerical  errors.  Did  you  ever  read 
-  Buckle's  Eistory  of  Civilisation'?  Be  there  proves,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  by  mean-  of  stat  I  facts,  that 
marriage  in  England  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affi 
lions  of  the  parties,  but  is  solely  dependent  upon  the 
price  of  wheat.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  absurdities 
into  which  we  may  be  led  by  following  statistics  too 
closely:  the  fault  of  medical  men  is  their  tendency  to 
generalise  upon  too  few  facts. 

I  have  alluded  in  former  letters  to  the  clumsy  system 
of  native  farming.  I  went  yesterday  to  the  remount 
depot  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  match  between  one 
Englishman  with  a  scythe  and  twenty-two  women  (women 
always  reap  in  India)  with  the  small  sickle  which  is  used 
to  cut  every  description  of  crop,  hay  as  well  as  corn. 
The  women  were  instigated  by  the  promise  of  a  ruj 
(about  a  penny  for  each),  and  worked  as  I  never  saw 
natives  work  before;  they  therefore  beat  the  man  with 
the  scythe,  but  he  certainly  would  have  beaten  sixteen 
working  at  tin-  racing  pace,  and  would  probably  have 
beaten    twenty   ordinary   worker-.     Thi-   will    give  you 

ne  idea  oi*  the  loss  of  Labour  in  agricultural  work,     h 
1-  true  that  the  man  with  the  scyth<  an  Englishman, 

but  a  native  soon  learn-  to  use  it,  as  1         ■   seen  in  my 
own  garden,  and  he  would  be  physically  equal  to  half  an 
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European.     Bo  one  native  with  .1    1  •.  the  would  d 
w ork  of  ten,  0  it.  nal  ckl<   . 

he  paid  at  double  the  usual  1        the  labour  of  rix  n 
or  \\ omen  would  be  •■^ ed  bj  pi oper  tooL 

Colonel  Thompson  showed  me  a  natii      1  >ughing,  and 
lie  drew  as  -1  raighl  a  furrow 

Pray  take  thia  as  a  corollary  to  my  request  ab 
agricultural  implements.  I  shall  supplement  it  by 
application  for  tools  as  soon  as  I  gel  down  to  Kiadn 

fours  truly, 

W.  I). 

To  Mrs.  Des  Vceux. 

M 

My  dear  J , — We  got  here  yesterday  at  II  a.m.. 

having  left  Oossoor  at  six  the  evening  before,  and  tra- 
velled all  night  in  transits,  getting  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  railroad,  where  a  special  train  was  waiting  for  us.  A 
short  time  before  we  left  Oossoor  we  went  to  visit  an  old 
tumulus  which   had  been  opened.     It  w  .on 

miles  from  our  house,  on  a  narrow  stony  ridge  between 
two  small  valleys.  The  one  which  had  been  opened  v.  3 
covered  with  a  large  stone  slab  14ft.  by  12ft.  by  19in., 
and  weighed  full  twenty  tons.  How  the  people  got  it 
there  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  were  several  tumuli 
upon  the  same  ridge,  and  I  agreed  to  pay  for  the  labour 
of  opening  another,  which  we  did  at  a  cost  of  16a  C'V. 
We  found  it  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  square  box  enclosed  by 
slabs  of  split  gneiss  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  four 
broad,  and  from  six  to  nine  inches  thick.  The  space 
within  was  filled  with  earth  well  rammed.  Some  clever 
fellow  had  been  beforehand  with  us :  he  had  got  in  by 
knocking  a  hole  through  one  of  the  side  stones  bis;  enough 
to  admit  his  body,  and  he  had  taken  whatever  there  was 
to  take,  leaving  only  some  broken  earthen  chatties  or  pots. 
The  superintendent  of  the  remount  depot  has  caused  several 
of  the   tumuli  to  be  opened  since  our  departure,  and  has 
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found  some  which  had  not  been  disturbed,  containing 
bones  and  weapons,  spear-heads,  and  swords  of  iron. 

We  have  made  a  good  many  improvements  both  here 
and  at  Quindy.    Here  we  have  levelled  and  improved  the 

grounds    about    the    house,    and    math'    a    fresh    entrance 

under  some  banyan  trees,  which  give  it  the  effect  of  an 
avenue.  5 1  >ur  affectionate  Brother, 

\V.  D. 

This  alteration  of  the  entrance  gave  rise  to  a  little  scene, 
which  affords  a  droll  illustration  of  one  phase  of  native 
character — viz.,  the  total  want  of  perception,  not  only  of 
the  value  of  truth  in  itself,  bul  of  the  importance  which 
we  attach  to  it  ;  and  the  consequent  tendency,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  give  the  answer  which  they  imagine  will  be  mosl 
agreeable  to  the  questioner,  rather  than  the  true  one. 
This  new  approach  passed  bo  close  to  the  rear  of  the 
bungalow  occupied  by  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  that  he 
believed  himself  in  some  danger  of  being  visible  to  passers- 
by  while  at  his  bath  or  performing  his  toilette;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  this  idea,  he  sent  his  servant  to  walk  by 
the  house1  and  let  him  know  it'  he  could  see  him  from  the 
road.      The  man,  unable  to  conceive   any  motive  for  such 

a  request  but  one  of  personal  vanity,  shortly  returned  with 
the  assurance  that  'master  looked  beautiful!1 

It  is  scarcely  i  ny  to  add  that  it  was  found,  on 
more  accurate  observation,  quite  impossible  to  Bee  into  the 
bungalow  from  the  approach. 

/.'  ///  Journal, 

BCa 
W'e  drove  yesterday,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  up  to 
Quindy.     That  charming   place   really  has  very  nearly 
approached  perfection,  and  is  almost  like  a  bit  of  Bed 

land.      'The    beautiful  Victoria    Etegia  was   in  bloom   in  its 

tank,  which  will  have  t->  be  enlarged  to  give  full  scope 
all  tip         ;f  leav(  - 
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1 1  lober  I  1.     'I'll'    mornii  I  tin-  Bighl  T 

have  been  wanting  to  .  the  first  burst  of  the  north- 

•  mons<  k  >n,     li   \&  tn<-  only  m<  much  of 

in  M.i'h.i  .  and    il  p      d  to   begin  on  the  I  5t  h  of 

( Ictober,  bo  we  mi  wed  ite  fii  tr  by  not  I"  i 

back  from  the  hill  -.     For  the 
w  atching  clouds  collecting  in  that  qi 
evening,  for  the  fii  \\  time,  the 
easl     very  quietly  and  gently  ;  but,  i 
the  forerunner  of  an  immense  chan 
we  opened  our  eyes  on  a  com]  f  migl 

rain.     It  did  nol  conn.'  in.  as  I  expe       .  with  a  r< 
gale;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  calm  :  there  was  only 
thunder    and   this  wonderful   rain,  and  s  tin  I    the 

whole  air  was  darkened  with  it  as  it'  it  had  been  a  mi 
but  it  really  was  rushing,  roaring  torrents,  which  las) 
for  several  hours,  and  -non  converted  our  'compound1 
into  a  swamp.     There  was  someth  and  in  it  ;  and 

little  George,  to  whom  a  shower  of  rain  is  an  me 

running  to  my  room  to  beg  me  to  look  at  it.  T  9 
curious  to  see  how  that  child  admires  rain,  and  gazes  at  it 
as  a  sort  of  phenomenon.  This  morning  we  ha-. 
with  Captain  Glover,  who  has  had  to  give  up  his  appoint- 
ment with  us  in  order  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  now  that  it 
is  going  on  war  service  to  Xew  Zealand.  He  is  a  great 
loss  to  our  party  here :  so  seriously  good  and  right- 
minded,  so  kind  and  warm-hearted,  and  so  amusing  and 
agreeable;  and  he,  I  believe,  is  as  sorry  to  leave  us  as  we 
are  to  part  with  him. 

October  19. — After  some  days  of  heavy  showers  at  in- 
tervals, the  north-east  monsoon  has  at  last  burst  upon  us  in 
great  force.  All  last  night,  in  waking  intervals,  I  was  aware 
of  a  continuous  roar  of  mingled  wind.  surf.  rain,  and  thunder, 
with  vivid  lightning  :  and  this  morning  revealed  to  us  a 
verv  stormy  sky,  and  such  a  tumbling  surf  as  made  us 
resolve  that,  rain   or  no  rain,  we  would  struggle  down 
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somehow-  to  the  beach  in  the  evening  to  Bee  if  in  all  its 
grandeur.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  'danger  signal1 
was  hoisted  at  the  Fori  to  warn  all  ships  in  the  roadstead 
to  put  i"  sea,  for  the  Madras  roads  are  a  most  dangerous 
place  during  the  north-east  monsoon  galea  During  the 
latter  part,  of  the  morning,  therefore,  my  bedroom  win- 
dow- became  a  point  of  most  tempting  fascination,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  I  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  there 
watching  the  ships  one  after  another  clawing  offj  as  well 
as  they  could,  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the 
surf,  and  plunging  out  to  sea,  rolling  and  pitching  so 
heavily  thai  it  almost  made  one  -  :k  to  look  at  them. 
Alt-nit  two  o'clock  the  fort  began  firing  guns  at  five 
minutes'  intervals,  to  enforce  the  warning  to  all  vessels  to 
put    to  sea;  and  i  □  as   luncheon  was  over,  we  all 

hastened  to  the  upstairs  verandah,  to  watch  the  struggles 
of  the  poor  ship-  which  had  not  been  wise  or  fortunate 
enough  to  take  the  first  hint  of  the  Sags.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting. One  of  two  we  thought  were  on  shore,  or  in 
- 

tin'  very  act  of  drifting  on,  as  they  tried  to  start  ;  but  at 

last  they  all  got  away,  except  two.     W had  received 

a  message  to  the  effect  that  one  of  these,  the  *  Punjaub,' 
was  drifting  on  Bhore,  and  when  we  lj« >t  upstairs  we  saw 
her  masts  apparently  close  to  the  Fort  church.  At  last 
curiosity  overpowered  us,  and  we  thought  that  on  a  day 
of  such  heavy  cloud-  there  could  not  be  much  to  fear  from 
the  powerof  the  8Un,  and  why  should  we  not,  then, 
down  to  tin-  beach  at  oncer  so  we  ordered  the  carriage, 
saliied  forth,  and  drove  along  till  we  came  nearly 
abreast  of  the  unfortunate  *  Punjaub,'  which  was  lying  in 
the  Burf  literally  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  just 
under  the  fort.  Eer  crew  were  coming  on  shore  one  by 
one  along  a  hawser,  which  wa  >ra  the  stern 

of  the  ship,  wi  group  of  catamaran  men  were  diving 

through  the  surf  to  assist  them.     Each  man  clawed  along 
the  rope  till  he  came  to  the  hue  of  surf,  where  tin 
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descended  till  he  touched  the  id  1 1 1« -u  be  l*-t  bim- 

Belf  drop  into  I  he  I  tntly  cli 

by  i hese  catamaran  men  and  helped  on  I' 

really  a  fine  sight  to  see  ;            •  u  plunge  thi  the 

Mirf;  diving  just  under  the  advn  and  c 

u|)  on  the  «>i her  ride  of  it.  all  ready  to  n  bip- 

wrecked  men  as  I  bey  dropped.     I  waited  ti 
man,  who  could  not  swim,  hauled  along  the  i  i  a 

Borl  of  bag,  or  sling;  and  then  I  came  home,  as  it  was  be- 
ginning to  rain  again,  and  we  did  not  like  keeping  the 
servants  out  in  the  wet  ;  but  W remained  out  him- 
self, and  has  just  come  home  with  the  new-  that  all  the 
people  arc  safe  out  of  her.  The  ship  i-  being  lifted  in 
the  Burf  closer  and  closer, and  I  believe  -lie  will  be  aim 
dry  by  morning  if  the  sea  ■_     s   .own  at  all. 

To  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

Mad      .  ' .    - 

My  dear  Sir  Charles.     lias  a  doubt  ever  1  your 

mind  of  the  benefit  which  the  public  service  derive-  from 
the  system  of  competitive  examination  ?  If  such  a  doubt 
has  not  suggested  itself,  pray  have  a  little  conversation 
with  some  of  the  men  whom  yon  are  about  to  send  out  - 
civil  servants  to  India.  Don't  take  an  university  man. 
but  some  of  the  stray  diamonds  which  are  picked  up 
rather  promiscuously.  If  there  is  one  quality  which  is  more 
required  in  India  than  elsewhere,  it  is  that  which  makes  a 
man  a  gentleman.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  civil  servant 
should  be  perfectly  au  fait  of  the  usages  of  society,  but  he 
should  respect  himself,  and  be  specially  courteous  to 
others.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  some  selection  of 
candidates  should  be  made.  It  will  never  answer  to  ring 
a  bell  at  the  corner  of  the  street  and  ask  all  passers-by  to 
come  in  and  fight  for  their  dinner,  even  though  the  con- 
test  be  intellectual.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to 
see  a  really  good  examination  of  selected  men,  without 
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any  competition  ai  all.  1  want  to  have  thirty  or  forty 
really  good  men,  but  I  don't  want  to  know,  at  this  early 
period  of  their  career,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  beat 
of  the  lot.  Competition  introduces  and  foeten  cramming, 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  positively  injurious  to  both  the 

intellectual  and  moral  rjualii 

5  ours  truly, 

w  .  D. 
To  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

Ml  N     .mil.-  r  8,  1 

.My  deaf  Sir  Roderick, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter: 
it  was  a  lucky  day,  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone, 
when  1  first  commenced  my  correspondence  with  you. 
1  am  glad  that  you  find  something  in  my  Letters  worth 
notice,  for  1  feel  sometimes  ;i-  it'  I  were  exchanging 
•  greenbacks*  for  gold.  Your  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  i-  very  interesting :  it  i-  very 
pleasant  to  see  a  man  make  use  of  his  wealth  in  the  way 
the  Duke  is  doing ;  no  one  grudges  him  one  sixpence  of 
an  income  which  i-  spent  in  such  ;i  manner.  5  "in-  *Lord 
and  Pearl  of  Princes '  must  be  rightly  named  if  he  has 
the  varied  qualifications  enumerated  by  you.  i  may 

take  my  word   for  it.  however,  that  he  i-  ;i  very  rare 

*  * 

pearl,  and  yon  might  dredge   in  vain  throughout   India 

for  an  oyster  which  would  turn  out  such  an  article.       It  is 

lucky  for  us,  probably,  that  it  is  bo,  Tor  our  tenure  of  the 
country  would  be  very  shaky  were  such  men  common. 
I  hold,  however,  to  the  straightforward,  dogged  perse^ 

ranee   of  our  English   nature  (1  will   not   call  it  obstina 
though  it  i^  closely  allied  to  it)  t<>  enable  us  to  hold  India 

rinst  ;dl  the  Hindoos  that  ever  were  or  ever  will  be 
boin.  and  I  look  upon  the  idea  which  the  doctrinaires  are 
so  fond  of  pressing  upon  us,  that  we  are  acting  a-  tm< 
to  teach  the  I [indoos  to  n  themseh es,  as  a  pi< 

,: internal  trash,        ;  h  for  Exeter  Hall,  but  I 
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ab  Niil   to  be  uttered  in    the  I  louse  of  (  !omm< i         To 
return,  h(  he  be  ck 

one.     ^    'i  saj  he  i    a  Buddhist.     1 1  he  m 

to  feed    and    woi  §hip  ?     Does  1  -    little 

idol  about  wiili  him  ?     I  had  a  i  cated  B         i  in 

my  council,  and  I  heard  that  he  on 

hottesl  days  of  last  -  ummer,  stripped  to  the 
b  Btone  idol  with  all  his  might.     Now  m; 
educated   I  [indoos,  which   I   admil    is  n 
— 1  mean,  of  course,  of  men  who  I. 
of  our  literature — is,  thai  they  have  thrown  overbos 
everything  in  the  Bhape  of  belief  in  their  idols,  but  b 
not  taken  up  any  other  belief:  they  are.  ii  >rship- 

pers  of  themselves;  and  my  friend  who  was  fanning 
idol,  T  have  no  doubt,  had  some  object  to  gain  which  v 
worth  the  labour;   he  was  in.  g  upon   a  Brahmin,  1 

dare  say. 

A  Hindoo  drama  on  the  value  of  truth  must  be  a 
curiosity,  looking  to  the  fact  of  their  habitual  disregard  of 
it  in  real  life.     "What  do  you  think  of  T  -  scheme 

of  competitive  examination?  I  dislike  it.  It  may  ]. 
the  effect  of  getting  a  few  first-rate  men  into  the  public 
service,  but  it  is  no  guarantee  for  the  ability  of  the  g;  I 
body.  The  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  men  of  average 
abilities,  and  the  Government  wants,  we  will  say,  thirty 
of  these.  By  the  competitive  examination  it  gets  thirty 
men  who  go  tailing  away  from  A,  who  gets  7,000  marks, 
to  X.  who  gets  1,500.  I  would  rather  establish  a  suffi- 
ciently high  standard,  and  take  care  that  ever  j  came 
up  to  that,  than  introduce  the  system  of  competition, 
which  holds  out  an  excuse  for  cramming,  a  practice  most 
injurious  to  both  the  intellect  and  the  morals  of  the  men 
who  are  subjected  to  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 


!»].\  m   of   ].m:i>    ELGIN. 
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I' I  \  i  ii  hi  LOBS  i  i  '.in  1881  BFTIOB  01  mi:  OFFH  I  01  OOYBBBOB-GBBEBAL 
—  \s  \i:  OB  mi  H0BTH-WB81  i  i:<»\  i  I  u:  ARBIYAL  AT  CALCUTTA,  wn 
nB81  DATS  uiii:i.  PBOP06mOH  i"  mi:  <"iVH.  CO  BB8GXBD  niiii: 
OBDBB  FOB  mi:  VITHDBAWAL  01  EROOF8  PBON  CHI  FBONTIBB— PBO- 
CB8T  OF  BIB  CHABLBfl  CBEYBLTAH-  BLBUTB  BMBODTTBO  THB  BBAfl 
FOB  mi  PBOP06IT10B  IOBWABD  K0YBMHB1  OF  CBOOPfl  BU0CB88FUL 
ItKsn/r—  POLITICAL  LGBBTB  LI  I  in:  8BAT  OF  WAB  0BJBOTIOB1  CO  CHfl 
REMOVAL  "i  LOCAL  OOBPfl  PBOB  CHB  COBTBOL  OF  CHI  CBBTBAL  90TBBH- 
Mi\i  9ALLAB1  CONDUCT  0]  RH8I61  BABDBB80F  ETIQUBTTfl  LI  CAL- 
CUTTA      LPPOIBTMBBI      OF     BIB     70HB     LAWBBBC1      CO     THB     8OVBKN0B- 

'.I  n  i  BALBHIF    -  ii  mi  Bl  OF  I  w  I.  Ml  in   n  I  \  I i:i  \i  LBFJBOB    CHI  OBBBBAL 

WOBXXBG     OF    Tin.    BT7PBBMJ   80YBBB1CBBT    in    indm    - CABOBfl    CABAL — 
BBBBD1BG    01    BOB8B8    FOB   mii.mvkv    PUBP08B8. 

Lord  Elgin  had  decided  to  call  together  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India  at  Lahore  towards  the  cud  of  L863,  and 
at  tlic  same  time  to  colled  a  large  body  of  troops  at  thai 
point,  forming  a  sort  of  camp  of  instruction.  He  left 
Simla,  where  he  had  passed  the  hoi  season,  and  moved 
across  the  difficult  mountainous  district  which  lies  between 
that  place  and  Lahore.  The  fatigue,  however,  of  such  a 
journey  was  too  much  for  a  man  in  his  state  of  health,  and 
be  was  taken  bo  seriously  ill  at  a  place  called  Dhurrumsala 
as  to  be  compelled  to  halt  there,  and,  after  lingering  for 
about  a  fortnight,  he  died  at  2  a.m.  on  November  20,  the 
proximate  cause  of  death  being  disease  of  the  heart. 

On  November  1(»  1  received  a  telegram  from  the 
private  secretary,  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Elgin  had  di- 
rected him  to  communicate  to  me  the  fact  of  his  danger, 
and  from  that  time  I  received  nearly  daily  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  till,  on  the  21st,  1  received  inl 
mation,  both  from  Dhurrumsala  and  Calcutta,  of  it-  fatal 

vol  ii.  i 
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termination.     These  telegram  to  m< 

by  the  5  I  I  clause  of  the  [ndia  ( louncil's  A«  I . 
for  «-.-i  •     111  which  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  tl    G 
Genera]  might  take  place  inn  dly,  the  senior  of  I 

I    i  pernors  of  the  presidencies  of  Madra  1 1 

authorised  to  act  as  Governoi  G<      ral  until  the  ■ 
could  be  filled  up  by  the  arrival  of  a  sua  [  tl 

as  being  the  Benior,  had  to  assume  temporarily  the  fu 
tiona  of  Governor-General,  and  the  following  nan 
illustrated  by  letters  to  my  family  and  others,  will 
sufficiently  detailed  account  of  the  character  i 
I  had  to  perform  in  the  six  week-,  or  t' 
which  I  officiated  as  Viceroy,  and  of  the  opinion  which  I 
was  able  to  form  of  the  working  of  the  m  of  I 

Indian  Government  generally. 

On  November  13,  in  addition  to  the  usual  telegram 
giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  Lord  Elgin,  I  got  another 
in  cipher  from  one  of  the  secretaries  of  (-  nment, 
informing  me  that  the  work  in  his  department  was  getting 
in  arrear,  and  asking  me  whether,  in  case  of  Lord  Elgi 
death,  I  proposed  to  proclaim  myself  at  once  asG  .  ernor- 
General  under  the  51st  clause  of  the  Council's  Act. 

I  did  not  at  all  like  this  mode  of  ignoring  the  existence 
of  Lord  Elgin,  who,  for  aught  I  knew,  might  recover  ;  and 
I  therefore  replied  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
proclaim  myself  as  Governor-General,  but  that,  should 
Lord  Elgin's  disorder  terminate  fatally.  I  should  proa 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  Calcutta,  and  there 
assume  the  government.  I  should  not  have  attempted  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  government  of  India  through 
the  medium  of  the  telegraph,  even  in  quiet  times  ;  still 
less,  then,  did  I  wish  to  plunge  into  the  troubled  waters 
of  Calcutta  politics  with  nothing  better  than  telegrams  or 
letters  to  guide  me.  Telegrams  I  did  get.  both  from  Sir 
Hugh  Eose,  the  Commander-in-chief,*  and  from  Colonel 

*  Xow  Lord  Strathnairn. 
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Durand,  the  1'  an  ign  Secretary,  bearing  upon  the  si    i 
tin:  i  the  north-west   frontier,  and  these  showed  me 

that  matter-  were  not  by  auv  means  in  a  satisfactory 
position.  To  Sir  Hugh  Rose  I  replied  by  asking  him  to 
give  me  full  information  as  to  the  particular  evils  which 
required  to  !><•  remedied,  ami  to  let  me  know  whether  my 
presence  at  Lahore  would  in  any  way  strengthen  liis 
hands.  To  Colonel  Durand,  who  sent  me  a  list  of  ques- 
tions which  required  speedy  consideration,  I  gave  direc- 
tions to  let  me  have  a  distinct  pricis  of  all  the  matters 
relating  to  each  of  tin  that,  on  my  arrival  at  Cal- 

cutta, 1  might   have  some  notion  <>f  the  questions  with 
which  I  -hould  have  to  deal.     1  eot  from  Sir  Hu<_di  R< 
a  telegram,  on  the  25th,  Baying  that  it  would  strengthen 
hi-  hand-  most  materially,  and  he  of  the  greatest  benefit 
t<»  the  public  Bervice,  it'  I  were  to  proceed  to  Lahore  as 

>n  a-  possible,  and  he  promised  me  a  full  and  frank 
expression  of  opinion  upon  the  existing  state  of  things  on 
tlit*  frontier.  The  effect  of  this  telegram  was  to  decide 
me  t<>  make  my  way  up  to  Calcutta  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.     1  had  intended  to  have  gone  up  by  the  mail 

amer,  which  was  expected  in  about  the  28th,  but  under 
the  circumstances  1  thought  it  better  to  -tart  at  once,  and 
1  embarked  on  the  26th  on  hoard  the  *  Arracan  '  Go^  em- 
inent steamer,  t  iking  with  me  only  my  military  secretary 

and    an    aid-  imp,  a-  I   heard   that    I  Bhould  he  able  to 

avail  myself  of  the  services  of  the  officers  on  Lord  Elgin's 

Mall'. 

Before  I  embarked  1  n  d  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Durand,  and  another  from  Colonel  A.dye,  Royal  Artillery, 
both  dated  from  the  camp  near  Lahore,  and  written,  of 
course,  previous  to  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin,  but  the 
former  clearly  anticipating  such  an  event  Prom  this 
letter  1  gathered  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  visit  of 
the  ( Governor  ( General  to  Lahore  was  a  wish  to  control 
military  operations  in  the  north-west  against  the  Sitana 
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fanatic  ■  l  i  he  most  impoi  tan!  '  ( I  quota  the  lett< 
1  because  the  e  « ■  ;»  i al   >n    having  been  forced  upon  Lord 

l-.l  'in.  Hindi  against    his  w  ill,  by  the  n 
fanatics  and  their  allied  trih  I  by  the  pressure  of  * 

Punjaub Government, anxious  to  free  its  frontier  from  I 
irritating  sore,  the  Governor- General  was  determined 
circumscribe    the   sphere   of  action    within    ma  ble 

limits,  and  nol  to  accede  to  Sir  Bugh  Etose'e  ■  which 

were  nil  in  favour  of  a  regular  campaign  <>n  a  lai 
under  his  own  guidance,  early  in  the  ensuing  spri 
The  letter  from  Colonel  Axlye  .  as  will  be  I 

copy  the  whole  of  it,  a  -ketch  such  as  a  clear-headed 
military  man  would  draw  of  a  state  of  things  coming  un< 
his   own    observation,   without  troubling   himself  a 
causes   or   motives   other   than    those  of  which   h< 
cognizant.    It  will  be  the  more  interesting  as  showing  1 
two  accounts  of  the  same  event-  may  vary,  not  so  much 
when  the  writers  deal  simply  with   the   facts,  as   w 
they  begin  to  draw  inferences  from  these,  and  to  form 
opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued.     Col  i 
Adye  says  : — 

'The  frontier  question  has  suddenly  assumed  rather  a 
serious  aspect,  and,  as  far  as  I  understand,  the  state  of  the 
case  is  as  follows.  The  whole  of  our  north-west  frontier 
is  shut  in  by  high  mountains,  which  are  inhabited  bv  a 
wild,  lawless  set  of  tribes,  men  who  only  agree  in  one  thing, 
which  is  that  they  will  never  leave  off  cutting  each 
others  throats,  unless  there  seems  a  chance  of  cutting  ours. 
Various  desultory  expeditions  have  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years  against  these  tribes  ;  but  although  thev  are 
badly  armed,  and  without  discipline,  they  are  brave  and 
warlike,  and  their  country  is  so  mountainous  and  difficult, 
and  so  destitute  of  roads,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
punish  them.  They  manage,  therefore,  to  cause  us  as 
much  loss  as  we  do  them.  Bern 2  a  dangerous  frontier,  it 
is.   as  seems  usual   in  this  countrv,  guarded  bv  a  force 
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which  ia  altogether  independent  of  the  Commander-in- 
cliicf.  with  the  exception  of  the  one  station  of  Peshawur; 
in  fact,  the  Governor  of  the  Punjaub  has  this  force  at  his 
disposal,  and  every  now  and  then  enters  into  a  little  war  on 
his  own  account,  and,  in  this  instance,  seems  to  have  burnt 
his  fingers.  Some  distance  to  the  north-east  of  Peshawur, 
there  is  a  tribe  which  has  been  harbouring  fanatical 
Mahometans  from  the  plains,  including,  I  believe,  some 
our  old  sepoys;  and,  as  they  have  been  troublesome,  it 
was  resolved  to  make  a  rapid  expedition  over  the  [ndus 
into  their  mountains  to  punish  them.  To  the  Punjaub 
force  were  added  the  71st  Highlanders,  and  a  battery  of 

artillery,  the   latter  carried  on  elephant-,  in  addition  to  the 

mule  mountain  batteries  of  the  Punjaub  force  say  6,000 
of  all  arms.  The  rebels  whom  we  are  anxious  to  punish 
inhabit  Sitana,  and  the  Mahabun  mountain.  In  order  to 
catch  them,  a  force  under  Colonel  Bright  was  posted 
Derbund,  whilst  the  main  body,  under  Chamberlain, 
leaving  Peshawur,  made  its  way  up  the  CFmbeyla  Pi 
behind  the  mountain.  Little  is  known  of  the  country, 
and  the  pass  proved  Longer  and  far  more  difficult  than  was 
supposed,  and  the  transpoii  of  supplies  and  ammunition 
was  a  tedious  affair.  The  Sitana  Fanatics,  therefore,  were 
not  bo  thoroughly  surprised  and  surrounded  as  was 
intended.  Another  result  of  our  unexpected  appearance 
at  the  head  of  the  Umbeyla  Pass  was,  that  we  were  in 

close  proximity  to  the  fastn< — -  of  the  B  r  and  Other 

hill  tribes,  wh<».  taking  alarm,  lost  no  time  in  attacking  US 

in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  and  have  continued  to  do 

almost    dailj    <  >   r   since;    bo    Chamberlain,    by   all 

accounts,    Btands     intrenched     ;it     the    head     <•!"   tin-     pa 

perpetually  attacked  night  and  day  by  the  Sitanas  and 
B  i  leyr  people,  who  have  also  been  joined  by  the  Swat 
;i  very  powerful  tribe  ^till  further  to  the  north. 
people  make  rushes  at  night,  charging  up  to  our 
and,  although  badly  armed,  show  the  m 
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courage,  and  I.  inflict' 

\\  e  have  had  several  officer!  kil 
were  80  casual)  be  men,  and  in  an 

I  1 0,  and  to  day  I  Nov.    11th;  b  rumour  bai 
further  fighting,  and  that   I w 1 1    i <:;'. 
killed.      Chamberlain  cannot    well 
losing  his  communications,  and  to  >uld  look  lik< 

defeat  ;  consequently,  I   beliei   .  .1.  and 

waiting  \'n\-  reinforcements.     It  is  said  that  the  Mod 
and  other  tribes  about  Peshawur,         up,  and  the  wb< 
frontier  is  in  excitement.    Regiments  and  batfc 
had  just  begun  their  march  to  the  camp  < 
(Lahore),  arc  hurrying  on  by  forced  marches  upm 
Telegrams  are  flying  about,  there  is  all  the  b  -       and 
excitement  of  a  war.      \Vc  began,  intending  to   i 
b  small  excursion  against  a  few  fanatics,  and,  i 
that,  are  fighting  with   others  with  whom  we  have  no 
cause  of  quarrel,  or,  at  all  event-,  with  whom  we  had 
intention  of  coming  into  collision,  and  we  may  find  our- 
selves soon  in  a  state  of  war  along  the  whole  frontiei  ; 
of  course,   all  these  people   have   a   certain  amount  of 
sympathy   with    each     other.       Before    the    expedition 
started,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  pointed  out  that  the  se  aon  was 
late  (for  snow  falls  in  the  mountains  in  November),  that 
to  march  European  soldiers  through  a  difficult  count 
where  no  food  is  to  be  got,  would  necessitate  careful  pre- 
paration, and  ample  means  of  transport,  &a,  Arc.  ;  but  I 
views  were  not  listened  to,  though  I  believe  Lord  Elgin, 
for  the  most  part,  agreed  with  him  ;    and  thei  the 

Governor  of  the  Punjaub  began  his  little  war.  which  is 
rapidly  developing  into  a  big  one.  Whether  the  present 
state  of  the  frontier  is  influenced  bv  the  recent  events  in 
Cabool,  I  am  not  able  to  say.' 

The  actual  state  of  things  on  the  frontier,  on  the  2' 
November,  as  sketched  in  Sir  Hugh  Eose's  telegram,  was 
as  follows  :    General  Chamberlain  did  not  ask  for  rein- 
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forcements;  bis  Btatemeni  was  thai  he  only  needed  to 
supported,  kept  in  supplies  of  Btores,  ammunition,  v\ 
and  that  the  corps  which  had  suffered  most  should  be 
relieved,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  tire  out  the  enemy, 
and  overcome  all  opposition.  He  had  sent  all  his  sick 
and  wounded  t<>  the  rear,  and  had  established  free  com- 
munications with  the  plains, 

[got  a  telegram  from  Sir  Bartle  Prere,  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  on  the  26th,  and  1  took  the  opportunity,  after 
answering  his  telegram,  to  write  to  him  explaining  tin* 
motives  which  induced  me  to  throw  upon  the  President 
of  the  Council,  Sir  Robert  Napier,*  the  responsibility  of 
acting  as  Governor-General  till  1  could  get  to  Calcutta, 
and  1  brought  before  him  one  or  two  matters  upon  which 
1  wished  for  his  opinion,  as  will  I  a  by  the  following 
letter,  written  just  before  my  embarkation  for  Calcutta. 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  Bartle  i 

Gundy,  NToreml  bb,  L863. 

My  dear  Sir  Bartle,     1  got  your  telegram  this  morninj  , 
and  have  replied  to  it.     I  did  not  wish  t<>  assume  the 
office  of  Governor-General  at  once,  as  Durand  telegrap] 
t<>  me  that  there  was  much  business  of  importance  pr< 
ing    upon    the   Government   ;    1    therefore    telegrap] 
back  to  him  that   I  should  not  assume    the  government 
till  1  came  t(>  Calcutta,  and  that  any  pressing  matter  had 
better  be  referred  at  once  to  the  President  of  the  ( louncil. 
1  should  have  remained  here  a  few  days  longer,  as  one  of 
my  children  is  ill ;  but  Napier  pressed  me  toe. .me  up,  and 
Sir  Bugh  Rose  eays  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  I  should 
come  to  Lahore,  which   requ  si        backed   by  Durand, 
though,  I  imagine,   upon   grounds  differ  much 

from  those  upon  which  Sir   11.    Rose'fi    :     ,  is  founded, 

1  have  made  up  my  mind   to   go   at  \ud  no 

want  to  say  a  few  v.  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
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neral  and  local  ( I  5fou  may,  perhaps,  Ixj 

aware  that  I  prea  ed  upon  Lord  Canning  the  ability 

of  drawing  a  clear  and  well  defined  lii 
functions  of  the  one  from   those  of  tin-  oil.  I 

desirous  of  giving  to  the  Go  -General    i    erythinc 

which  could  be  said  to  have  any  application  to  more  tl 
one  Presidency  ;  but  I  was  equally  desirous!  tin  for  I 
decision  of  the  local  Governmen  local  and 

municipal.     The  late  move  of  the  Public  Wbi 
has  induced  me  to  reiterate  these  vi<- 
Charles   Wood;  indeed,    in    my  private  correspondei 
with  him,  I  have  always  dom  but  now  I  .  1  it 

upon  him  in  a  minute  accompanying  the  despatel  • 
the  subject  of  the  public  works.     I  should  be  very  glad 
to   be   made   acquainted    with    your   views   upon    * 
subject.      The    whole    system    of    government   at  ; 
sent   is  in   such  an   unsettled    Btate,  I  representa- 

tion emanating  from  us  might  very  possibly  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  modifying  the  present  system.  I  am 
writing  in  haste,  but  will  do  so  more  fully  when  I  get  to 

Calcutta. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.  D. 

The  following  letter  to  my  wife  will  give  an  account 
of  my  voyage  to  Calcutta,  and  of  my  meeting  with  one  « >f 
the  secretaries  of  the  Government  at  the  mouth  of  the 
llooghly. 

To  Lady  Denison. 

Steamer  '  Arracan/  November  20,  1863. 

A  very  melancholy  c  silver  wedding-day,'  dearest.  I 
am  not  spending  my  Sunday  or  the  anniversary  of  my 
wedding-day  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  can  at  all  event-  say 
to  you,  dearest,  that  not  for  one  single  hour  of  the  last 
twenty-five    years  have    I    ever  regretted  the  clay  that 
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made  you  and  me  one,  not  merely  in  name  but  in 
reality,  one  in  our  affections  and  our  hopes  both  here 
and  hereafter,  1  have  used  b  oold  expression  in  Baying, 
4I  have  never  regretted* ;  for  years  1  have  not  failed  to 
bless  and  thank  God  daily  for  having  given  to  me  a  wife 
who  has  been  truly  a  help  meet,  for  me,  who  has  aided 
and  assisted  me  upon  the  narrow  path  which  Leads  to 
life  eternal. 

I  began  my  letters  for  the  December  mail  yesterday, 
and  shall  keep  on  writing,  as  I  shall  not  have  much  time, 
1  suspect,  when  1  gel  to  Calcutta.  Time  here  pas 
Blowly,  almost  as  slow  as  the  Bteamer  itself.  However, 
the  weather  is  fine  and  the  Bea  smooth.  The  church 
Bervice  this  morning  was  pt  rformed  by  the  captain  in  a 
manner  which  Bhewed  that  he  was  utterly  unused  to  it, 

indeed  I  heard  afterwards.     He  dashed  into  the  first 

son,  immediately  after  *  Oh  come,  lei  us  sing,'  &c, ;  after 
the  firsi  lesson  lie  read  the  Psalms,  then  die  *  Te  I  >eum  ' ; 
after  the  second  lesson  he  read  the  several  prayers  for  the 
Queen,  &c,  then  the  Thanksgiving,  and  then  took  up 
the  Litany.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  my  presence  in- 
duced him  to  have  Bervice,  for  some  of  the  officers  sp 
to  II 1  regretting  his  habitual  neglect  of  the  practi    . 

A     •  /■  30. — We  had  a   better  run   last    night,  and 

may,  if  the  wind  would  but  moderate  a  littl  ,        the  sand- 
heads  to-day.     I  have  been  working  hard  at  the  geography 
of  Upper  India,  and  have  been  this  morning  studying  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  war,  thinking  how  we 
might  best  manage  to         [fresh  extensions  of  boundary, 
by  making  our  present  line  Becure — bo  secure  as  to  defy 
ssion.     Hitherto  we  have  always  pleaded  the  neo 
►f  extension    for   security;    but    extension    brii 
weakness;  it  lengthens  lines  of  communication  with  I 
heart    of  the   country,   and    brings    us   nearer   to   our 
enemies.    1  should  strongly  depi  any  extension  of  our 

ternal  boundary;  in  fact,  I  would  gladly  narrow  our 
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territory  were  it  not  thai  such  b  ruld  produce  a 

bad  moral  efibcl  ;  ho\t        •  I  must  i  can 

<•< 'in'-  i< >  any  definite  opinion. 

D(  cember  2.—  -We  got  U  \  rnoon, 

and  found   there  a  small  steamer  with   Mr.  Bayley  1 
civil   secretary,  Colonel    Whish,  and   another  oflio 
hoard.     Thia  morning  I   transferred  myself  to  the 
but  fast,  steamer,  which  is  to  bring  me  up  by  balf-p 
three  o'clock.     The  'Arracan'  will  not  come  up  till  I 
evening.     We  were  obliged  to  anchor  j 
noon  on  account  of  the  tide,  and  the  officers  fri  >m  the  small 
steamer  came  on  hoard,  and  brought  lm:  a  variety  of 
telegrams,  letters,  and  papers.    The  telegrams  were  mostly 
from  the  camp,  and  gave  a  better  account  of  our  poeiti 
I  hope  to  find  a  telegram  from  you  at  Calcutta.     ( I 
bless  you,  dearest. 

Youn  affectionately, 
W.  D. 

The  papers  brought  down  by  Mr.  Bayley  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
move  against  the  Sitana  fanatics.  I  had  time  to 
through  it  all,  and  to  make  notes  of  the  prominent  featui 
while  on  my  way  up  the  Hooghly ;  and  the  conclusion  I 
drew  from  the  perusal  of  the  whole  was.  that  it  was  very 
impolitic  to  meddle  with  these  hill  people  at  all.  Their 
country  is  very  difficult ;  they  are  a  bold  and  warlike 
race  ;  we  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  risk,  in 
attacking  them.  This,  I  felt  certain,  was  Lord  Elgin's 
opinion  ;  for,  though  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  brought 
upon  him  by  the  Punjaub  Government,  he  insisted  strongly 
upon  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  very  narrow  limit  upon 
the  action  of  the  force  sent  into  the  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  chalk  out  lines  of  operation  for  a 
military  force,  and  it  is  impossible  to  impose  a  limit  upon 
its  action.     Of  course,  after  the  event,  people  found  out 
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that  all  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  arose  out 

of  the  fancy  of  General  Chamberlain  to  move  by  one 

route  in  preference  to  two,  that  this  brought   hira  into 

itact  with  the  Boneyrs,  &c,  &cl     1m  my  opinion,  how- 

r,  it   was  most   unfair  to  throw  upon  the  executive 

nt  the  responsibility  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  the 

scheme  itself.  General  Chamberlain  took  the  route  which 

med  to  him,  as  a  military  man,  most  likely  to  Becure 

the  lull  cesulta  of  the  move  ;  and  if  thia  line  of  march  was 

likely  to  produce  injurious  results  politically^  he  should 

have  been  warned  of  this  by  the  t          nment.     It  is  not 

fair  to  throw  blame  upon  a  man  who  has  acted  well  and 

bravely  under  very  diilicult  circumstani  to  Bhifl    the 

responsibility  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Government   upon 

those  of  the  generals  in  command.     Ajb  for  as  I  was  able 

to  make  out  from  these  papers,  there  had  been  a  good 

deal  of  politico-religious  agitation  among  the  hill  tribes; 

prophecies  had  been  uttered,  and  encouragement  given  to 

those  nearest  the  frontier  by  promisi  tneral  support  ; 

and  the  effect  was  that  one  might  as  well  have  put   one's 

hand  into  a  wasp's  nest,  with  the  fancy  of  being  able  to 

withdraw  it  hit  to  have  meddled   with  any  of  th 

tribes  without  stirring  up  the  whole  confederacy.     The 

ith  which  I  rose  from  the  perusal  of  these  papers 

\v;h   that    we    OUght    never    to    have    meddled    with    such 

waspish  neighboui 

1  could  not  but  think,  too,  that  the  Commander-in-chief 

had  been  improperly  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  steps  which  it 
was  proposed  to  take;  and  that  the  communications  be- 
tween the  Mihtan  S  v  to  the  I  uncut  of  India 
<  lothmander-in-chief  had  not  been  sufficiently  frank 
and  open;  while  comments  were  made  up  opinio 
which,  considering  his  rank  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  he  annoying. 

The  most  startling  Tact  o!"  ah.  cially  wl  ken 

with  i  •  report  made  by  <  General  i 
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lain  of  hia  position  and  |  :tfl  not  more  than  ton 

previous,  wraa  the  morbid  fear  which  seemed  to 
Quenced  the  Government  of  the  Punjaub,  and  the  Mi  lit 
Secretary  to  th(    G  ivernment  of  Endia,  making  the  one 
propose,  and  the  other  recommend,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops;  while  the  members  of  the  Council  al  Calcutta,  p 
taking  of,  or  influenced  by,  this  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
originators  of  the  movement  againsl  the  tribes,  bad  backed 
up  the  recommendation  by  a  statement  to  tl     I      imander- 
in-chieftha1  the  object  of  the  Government  v.  with- 

draw the  troops,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without  I 
or  discredit. 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  such  a  d< 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  must  very  much  enhan 
the  difficulties  of  my  position;    that   it    would    app 
presumptuous  in  me,  a  mere  acting  officer,  to  Bet  up  my 
opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  all  the  offi  £  the 

Government,  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  very  much 
more  of  the  circumstances  which  had  induced  th<  I 
vernor-General  to  make  this  movement  against  the  tril  s 
than  I  could  possibly  be  cognizant  of,  and  who  ought  to 
be  better  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  frontier,  both 
within  and  without  our  boundaries,  than  I  could  possibly 
be.  Still,  I  felt  convinced  that  nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened during  the  short  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
General  Chamberlain  had  made  his  report,  to  justify  such  a 
cowardly  policy,  which,  if  acted  upon  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  would  at  once  bring  the  whole  of  the  tribes  upon 
us.  I  therefore  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  press  upon  the 
members  of  Council  the  advisability  of  reversing  the  order 
given  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and,  should  they  not 
agree  to  do  so,  to  act  upon  my  own  authority,  and  direct 
the  Commander-in-chief  to  make  a  forward  instead  of  a 
retrogra de  movement . 

Having  finished  reading  all  the   papers  laid  before  me. 
and  having  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
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Bued,  T  had  time  to  look  about  me,  and  to  reed  what    I 
had  seen  on  my  way  up  to  Calcutta  in  1861. 

The  following  letter  will  give  an  account  of  the  for 
malitiea  of  my  landing  and  assumption  of  the  government, 
as  also  of  the  effect  of  my  address  to  the  Council,  on  the 
day  but  one  after  my  arrival,  pressing  upon  the  memtx 
the  reversal  of  their  direction  to  the  ( !ommander»in-chief. 

The  substance  of  my  address  was  that  it  was  unfair  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  to  throw  upon  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  whether  the  wishes  of  th<  (  I  ivernment 
could  be  carried  into  effect  without  loss  or  discredit.  I 
then  pressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  sight 
the  object  for  which  the  move  into  the  hill  country  was 
ordered  by  the  Government,  and  stated  my  opinion  that 
the  troops  should  be  directed  to  act  upon  the  offensive 
as  & m mi  as  possible. 

To  Lady  Denison. 

Government  House,  Calcutta,  December  2,  L86S, 

Dearest, — Bere  I  am  sitting  in  the  Governor-General's 
office,  having  been  duly  -worn  in,  installed,  and  gazetted. 
1  am  very  thankful  for  the  Lr«><>d  news  in  your  telegrams; 
let  me  know  when  it  will  be  Bafe  for  8 to  move, 

and  I  will  send  the  'Arracan'  for  y<>u.     I  think  you  might 

spend  your  Christmas  here;  that  is  you  might  leave 
Madras  on  the  L8th,  and  arrive  here  on  the  24th,  or 
earlier,  it'  von  like.  Now  for  our  doings  since  I  closed 
my  last  letter. 

We  paddled,  or  rather  screwed,  away  in  our  fast  boat, 
tin-  •(  lelerity,'  amid  a  great  number  of  ships,  and,  at  the  end 
of  Garden  Reach,  spied  a  long  range  of  low  houses,  ap- 
parently floating  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  hanging 
on  to  a  buoy.  These,  as  we  came  nearer,  transmuted 
themselves  into,  first,  a  long,  low  steamer,  to  which  * 
attached  a  sort  of  bungalow,  and  astern  of  this  a  tail  of 
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lor  tfl  properly  manned     When 

v. e  anchored.    <  >ne  of  tin-  boats  the  and 

carried  us  off  to  the  bungalow,  which 

in"   house  containing  several   roo  I 

started   with  ua   in  ing   u«  about   half  ;i  mile 

farther   up   the    river,  abi         i  >f  a  landing  pi 

( lovernment     I  [ouse.     We    tram  our 

into  one  of  the  boats,  and  pulled  in  to  the  landi 

w  here  a  crowd  of  people  was  eoll<    b    .  and  I 

ceived  by  the  port  officer,  who  handed  me  into 

Lord   Elgin's  carriages.     I   was   driven  at  once 

Government  Eouse,  and  was  received  at  the  bottom 

tin'  large  flight  of  steps  by  Mr.  Cecil  Beadon,  the  Li< 

tenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  Charles  T:  .    : 

Robert  Napier,  &c.     Thence  we  moved  into  the  com. 

chamber,  and  I  took  tin,'  oaths  and  my  seat. 

Thursday,  December  3. — When  we  went  to  breakfast 
this  morning,  I  found  the  rule  of  'speak  when  you're 
spoken  to,  do  what  you're  bid' — a  very  _  I  rule  as  ap- 
plied to  children — in  full  force  with  the  officers  on  * 
staff;  they  kept  silence  religiously  till  I  addressed  thei 
and  then  answered  monosyllabically.  You  may  imagine 
that  if  I  thought  this  an  unpleasant  state  of  things  when  I 
was  in  Calcutta  in  1861,  with  Lord  and  Ladv  Canning 
converse  with,  I  found  it  perfectly  insufferable  when  I 
was  the  sole  speaker  of  the  party ;  I  therefore  set  Henley 
and  Stewart  to  work  to  explain  to  the  other  members  of 
the  staff,  that  the  state  of  my  lungs  was  not  such  as  to 
admit  of  my  going  through  a  cross-examination  of  them 
all  at  every  meal,  and  that  it  would  be  much  pleasanter 
to  me  if  they  would  act  just  as  they  would  do  at  the 
table  of  any  other  gentleman. 

Friday  Evening,  December  4. — I  have  been  too  busy  to 
write  till  now.  The  fresh  air  of  the  morning  makes  me  ex- 
tend  my  walk,  so  that  I  have  but  little  time  before  breakfast 
for  private  letter-writing,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  taken 
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up  by  business.  The  Council  met  to-day,  and  I  pi 
upon  ih«'  members  my  views  of  the  proper  policy  to  be 
pursued  on  the  north-west  frontier.  I  carried  a  majority 
of  the  members  with  me,  and  I  hope  the  result  will  be 
the  Speedy  restoration  of  peace,  on  conditions  Buch 
will  justify  the  move  we  have  made  in  attacking  th< 
people;  though  1  think  it  would  have  been  better  had 
we  made  no  move  at  all;  it  is  useless  to  make  enemies 
where  you  cannot  hope  to  make  subjects.  My  business, 
however,  was  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  Btate  of  things, 
and  this,  I  trust,  1  have  done.  Eaving  Bettled  this,  we 
decided  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  not 
desirable  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  inert  at 
Lahore,  and  they  all  agreed  with  me  that  my  presence  at 
Lahore  was  unnecessary;  bo  here  I  shall  remain  till  you 
cnuie  up,  at  all  events.  I  almost  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  bring  up  books,  &c.,  for,  as  I  find  that 
Lord  Elgin  sent  by  the  Bombay  mail  of  the  1-th.  notify- 
ing his  state,  and  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor, it  is  probable  that  my  tenure  of  office  will  not  be 
\  ery  lon| 

Sunday,  December  6.  Went  to  church  this  morning  at 
Bt  John's,  close  to  the  Government  Hon-''.  Went  in  a 
carriage  with  an  escort  of  cavalry,  was  met  at  the  door 
by  two  mace  hearers,  and  handed  to  a  seat  large  enough 
for  three,  raised  one  step  above  the  floor,  with  three  large 
prayer-books,  very  high  stools,  &c  1  propose  for  the 
future  to  dispense  with  the  escort,  also  with  the  ma 
bearers,  and  to  have  the  I > i lt  hook-,  exchanged  for  some 
more  portable.  1  dislike  particularly  all  attempt-  to 
carry  one's  dignity  into  church  :  there  we  are.  or  ought  to 
be,  all  on  a  level. 

/>  r  LO.— My  life  here  is  monot  enough.     I 

am  out  of  bed  a  little  before  Biz,  get  on  ho  k  and 

have  a  gallop  round    the   meidan  or  esplanadi  ng, 

nerally,  to  look  at  the  race-horses  which  are  taking  their 
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gallops  ;ii  thai  hour.  'I 

the  l<»w  grounc^  and  this,.]  suppose,  ha  Id 

When  I  return  home  I  dre  .  and,  if  I  have  any 

time  before  breakfa  t,  write  letters:  bn  half-p 

nine     This  ifl  becoming  a   pleasant   meal,  b 

more  conversation.      Prom   ten    till    five,    i  of 

luncheon,  I   am  pretty  steadily  at   work.     I  am 

li< )\\c\ it.  to  concentrate  and  distribute  mj 

Ai  present  boxes  come  pouring  in  upon  me  ;ir  all  I 

and  from  all  departments ;  and  I  am  interrupted  wl 

reading  one  paper  by  the  advent  of  another  on  a  dif 

subject  altogether.     In  the  afternoon  I  either  walk, 

or  drive.     I  have  made  one  or  two  attempt-  t 

yond  tlie  meidan  for  a  ride,  but  have  always 

back  by  finding  myself  on  a  dusty  road. 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  I). 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Council, 
on  the  meeting  on  the  4th,  had  adopted  my  advice  as  to 

the  movement  in  advance.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  how- 
ever, did  not  concur  with  the  majority,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  his  right  to  record  the  reason  of  his  dissent  in 
a  minute  which  was  embodied  in  the  proceeding  the 
Council.  I  was  then  compelled  to  place  upon  record  the 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  view  which  the 
Council  had  affirmed,  and  these  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing minute. 

Minute. — '  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  recorded  his  ob- 
jections to  the  course  adopted  by  the  Council  in  modifying, 
at  my  instance,  the  instructions  given  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
their  position  at  the  head  of  the  Umbeyla  Pass.  I  should, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  submitted  to  the 
Council  a  minute  embodying  my  reasons  for  pressing  the 
matter  on  their  notice  ;  but  the  urgency  of  the  occasion 
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was   too   great   to  admit    of  any  delay.     Aa   howe^ 
the  policy  of  the  decision  of  the  Government  has  been 
questioned,  i  think  it  but  due  to  myself,  and  to  the  mem 
bers  of  Council  who  d  with  me,  to  place  on  record 

the  rea         which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  view  which 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  ( kmncil, 

k  The  following  brief  recapitulation  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  movement  of  troops  into  the  moun- 
tainous country  beyond  the  Indus  will  be  a  necessary 
preface  to  what  I  bave  to  say, 

•  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  Punjaub,  l.^vd  Elgin  consented  to  allow  a  body  ot 
5,000  men  to  move  into  the  country  around  the  Mahabun 
mountain,  for  the  purpos  •  of  destroying,  if  possible,  or  at 
ail  events  of  driving  to  a  distance,  a  horde  of  fanatics 
who  had  reoccupied  Sitana  (from  which  they  bad  been 
driven  in  L 858),  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
inroads  upon  our  territory,  and  robbing  and  murdering 
the  merchants  whom  the  hope  of  gain  might  tempt  into 
such  a  dangerous  neighbourhood. 

•The  proposition,  as  laid  before  Lord  Elgin,  was  very 
distinct  and  definite.  force  was  to  be  divided  into 

two  columns,  one  of  which  was  to  march  on  one  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  another  on  the  other  side,  and  it  v. 
anticipated  that  the  whole  operations  would  not  occupy 
more  than  thirty  or  thirty-six  day-.  Brora  October  1<>  to 
the  middle  *A'  November,  aftei  which  the  mountains  were 
said  to  !  1  with  snow.     General  Chamberlain,  a 

well  known  and  distinguished  officer,  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  whole  force,  the  object  of  which  was,  I as& 
clearly  explained  to  him  ;  at  all  events,  if  not.  it  ought  to 
have  hem. 

1  General  Chamberlain,  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion 
most  properly,  and  indeed  necessarily,  vested  in  an  oflft 
in  command  of  such  a  body  of  troops,  chose  to  keep  his 
nan  together  in  one  body,  and  to  move  up  the  Dmbeyla 

VOL  II. 
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Pass  in  rear  of  the  Kahabun  no  d.     1 1 

way  to  the  top  of  thai  Pa 

merely  the  fanatical  occupant*  oi 

b<  dies  i  >f  tnounta  of  dil 

him  in  the  tnosl  rigorous  manner,         who  have,  in 

of  fact,  a*  yet  barred  any  forward  movement  ofth< 

have  i  >ned  ii-  ;i  heavy  Loss  both  oi 

and  have  practically  Bet  us  at.  defiant 

1  A-  soon  a-  the  I  Government 
encountered  by  ( General  Chamberlain,  reinfi 
moved  to  the  front  as  expeditiously  as  post 
means  of  transport  for  stores  and  ammunition  provi  i 
arrangements  were  made  Cor  the  conveyai  ck 

and  wounded  to  the  rear,  and  every  means  taken  to  pi 
the  force  in  a  position  to  over  the  resistance  iT  \ 

encountering. 

•While  these  steps  were  in  p         w,  the  Lieut 
Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  taking  alarm,  in  the  first  pis 
at  the,  by  //////,  unexpected  results  of  the  inci    - 
he  had  recommended,  and,  in  the  second  place,  at  I 
drafts   made   upon   the    troops  occupying  the  Punjaub, 
whose  presence  lie  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  I         ain- 
tenance  of  peace  and  good  order,  pressed  most  urgently 
the  withdrawal  of  the  force.     Colonel  Norman,  the  mili- 
tary secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  a  memo- 
randum dated  November  20,  anticipated  most  disastr    - 
results  if  General  Chamberlain  were  allowed  to  remain  at 
Umbeyla,  and  suggested    his  withdrawal  to   the  plain-, 
where  the  Government  would  have  time  to  prepare  for 
future  operations.     The  Government,  yielding  to    th 
pressing  instances,  conceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  gave  directions,  on  November  26,  that  the 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  "  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
without  risk    of  military  disaster,   or  without    seriously 
compromising  our  military  reputation." 

'  While,  however,  these  messages  were  moving  back- 
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wards  and  forwards,  events  were  progressing.  The  troops 
at  lin  bead  of  the  Pass  maintained  their  position,  causing 
«  mis  loss  to  the  enemy,  who  were  consequently  getting 
disheartened;  reinforcements  were  moving  up;  the  troo 
which  were  intended  to  form  the  camp  at  Lahore  were 
rapidly  approaching  the  scene  of  action  ;  better  means  of 
conveyance  for  Btores  and  ammunition  had  been  p 
vided ;  the  threat  of  snow  proved  to  be  a  delusion;  and 
the  fears  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub  that 
risi  ould  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 

troops  to  the  frontier  wei  >undl 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  landed  at  Calcutta, 
and,  such  being  the  case,  1  felt  myself  compelled  to  ask 
the  Council  to  modify  the  instructions  previously  given 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  comment  upon  the  original  proposition  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  or  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  meddling  with  these  warlike 
tribes.  I  did  not,  as  a  military  man,  express  an  opinion 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  originally  proposed  to 
carry  this         essive  movement  into  ition,  or  hint  a 

doubt  the  wisdom  of  dividin  tall  force  into  two 

columns,  neither  of  which  would  be  able  to  give  the  k 
assistance  to  the  other.     It  ha  med,  somewhat 

ttuitously,  that  the  operation,  as  originally  schemed  out, 
was  quite  simple  and  easy,  involving  only  a  march  tin-  ugh 
a  rough  district,  to  which  little  or  n<  would  be 

offered  ;  and  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  the  plan  has  been, 
in  my  opinion,  most  impro]  ad  unfairly  tin-own  upon 

neral    Chamberlain.     1    mention    th<  imstan 

merely  for  the  purpose  of  expr  a  that 

they  have  been  improperly  imported  into  the  d          ion. 
What  tin  I  I       rnmenl  had  toconsiderwas  the  simple  ; 
that  a  body  of  n  whether  wisely  or 

nothing  to  the  purpose)  into  a  d  for  a  §        ic  pur- 

se, had  been  i  1  and  prevented  from  hat 

\  a 
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purp  tee ;  had   sustained   some   loss,   but    i 
position  to  ovei come  .-ill  r< 
spirit  of  i he  original  instructions,  and  very  p 
letter;  and  that,  under  a  different  and  a  much  more  un- 
favourable Btate  of  things,  it.  had  been  ind 
retrograde  movement  of  the  tr(  ■  hich  i 

now  requested  to  reconsider. 

■  My  opinion  was,  and  is,  thai  the  withdrawal 
troops  from  what  had  proved  to  be  merely  a 
position  would  be  considered  by  the  mountain  I 
equivalent  to  a  victory  on  their  pari  ;  and,  although  I  did 
not  doubt  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  the  troops  with- 
out loss,  I  yet  felt  convinced  that  the  moral  effect  on  i 
troops  of  such  a  move  would  be  of  the  worst 
description.     I  was.  and  am,  of  opinion,  that  a  movent 
in  retreat  would  probably  bring  about  all  the  (inane 
difficulties  so  vividly  described  by  Sir  Charles  '1  an, 

for  the  certain  result  would  be  such  as  rions 

on  the  part  of  the  mountain  trii    3  I  by  their e  3ed 

success  in  causing  us  to  retreat,  as  would  com 
make  a  more  serious  attack  upon  them  in  tl 
next  year  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  our  supei 
Upon  the  grounds,  then,  both  of  policy  and  economy,  I 
consider  the  instructions  given  to  the  Commander-in-cl 
to  be  right  and  proper;  and  while  I  am  disposed  to  main- 
tain this  opinion,  irrespective  altogether  of  what  the  local 
authorities  may  think,  yet  I  may  observe  that  the  L; 
tenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  who  is  quoted  by  I 
Charles  Trevelyan  as  an  advocate  for  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  would  seem  by  the  latest  telegrai  is 
to  press  most  earnestly  for  an  immediate  advance." 

I  was  able,  on  December  10,  to  report  to  Sir  Charles 
"Wood  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  make  our  movement 
in  advance.  The  Government  having,  previous  to  my 
arrival  at  Calcutta,  thrown  the  responsibility  of  directing 
the  movements  of  the  force  upon  the  Commander-in-chief, 
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]  wa>  doI  in  any  way  disposed  to  lake  this  responsibility 
off  thf  shoulders  of  one  who,  from  his  position,  was  the 
only  proper  person  to  bear  it.  A.s  a  military  man.  1  had, 
of  com  .  pinions  upon  such  matters,  but  I  should  no 
more  have  thought  of  insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  my 
ideas  by  the  commander  of  a  body  of  troops,  or  even  of 
obtruding,  unasked,  these  ideas  upon  him,  than  1  should 
have  thought  of  discussing  a  question  of  law  with  the  Chief 
Justice. 

On  tlic   L2th,  news  was  received  from  the  seal  of  war 

to  the  effect  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Boneyr  tribe  had  come 

in,  and  were  disposed  to  make  their  submission;  but  it 

Beemed  thai  they  were  not  willing  to  agree  to  the  terms 

proposed  by  us,  so  in  a  day  or  two  a  forward  movement 

was  made    The  position  occupied  by  the  mountain  tribes, 

a  very  strong  one,  was  attacked  and  carried,  the  defenders 

being  driven  from  their  commanding  point  into  the  plain 

country  below,  leaving  300  men  dead  on  the  field.     A 

day  or  two  afterwards  the  forward  movement  upon  1'ni- 

beyla,  the  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  range  below 

the  Pass,  was  continued     The  troops  were  attacked  while 

on  their  march  by  a  strong  body  of  the  fanatics,  who, 

rushing  in  upon  our  men  sword  in  hand,  carried  their 

standards  into  the  middle  of  the  leading  r<  -        the 

columns,  so  that  the  fighl  became  a  hand-to-hand  conflict. 

We    Lost    fifty   men;   one   officer   was    killed   and    four 

wounded,  but  the  assailants  were  routed,  and  a  couple  of 

hundred  killed.    This  settled  the  whole  affair.     The  tribes 

made  up  their  mind  that  they  could  uol  compete  with  us, 

hei  Bent  to  ask  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  agreeing 

to  all  our  demands,  one  of  which  was  that  Mulkah,  the 

stronghold  of  the  fanatics,  was   to  be  destroyed.     This 

they  accordingly  did,  some  of  our  officers  having  been 

Bent  to  witness  this  closing  scene  of  a  drama  which,  while 

it    disturbed   our   financial    arrangements,   has    probably 

taught   us  a  lesson  as  to  the  folly  of  ini        ence  with 
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these  tribes,  and   at  all  i  iem  a 

which  they  will   not   fo  I 

allude  to  other   iii»j'  cl  .         . 

I    may  a-   well  finish   my  which  w 

brought  specially  under  my  notice  during  the  pi 

the  campaign  in  the  north  west 

The  telegram  announcing  the  desire  of  the  B 
come  in  and  make  their  submission  contai 
position  (Voiu  the  political  agent  with  the  army  tl 
general   in    command  should   be  di 
whatever  he,  the  aforesaid  agent,  m  >u\- 

mend.     I  had,  in  other  letters  to  t] 
dated  a  lew  days  before  th<  this,  remarked  I 

a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  of  campaigning  in  [ndi 
created  by  the  'political  agents.'     These  men,  v 
officers  of  no  high  Btanding  in  the  army,  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  possession  of  a  small  amount  of  local  k 
entitles  them  not  only  to  express  opinion-  on  military 
matters,  but  also  to  control  the  actio]  military 

authorities.  They  do  not  make  the  general  in  command 
acquainted  with  the  facts  which  their  position 
them  to  ascertain,  but,  reasoning  upon  these,  they  stri 
to  get  practically  the  command  of  the  force,  while  they 
repudiate  the  responsibility  attaching  to  this  ;  and  tl 
not  hesitate,  as  in  this  instance,  to  apply  to  the  highest 
authority  to  grant  them  powers  which  no  general  in  his 
senses  would  allow  them  to  exercise.  Several  instani  3 
of  this  craving  for  power  came  under  my  notice.  The 
agent,  communicating  with  his  superior  (the  Commissioner 
or  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  the  ca^e  may  be),  complains 
of  the  conduct  of  the  officer  in  command,  asks  for  addi- 
tional powers,  feels  confident  that  if  these  are  vested  in 
him  he  could  quiet  the  country  in  a  week,  and  so  on.  I 
was  obliged  to  administer  a  severe  rebuke  to  one  officer 
who  acted  in  this  way,  and  I  pressed  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  advisability  of  directing  that  all  the  corre- 
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spondence  of  the  political  agents,  when  in  camp,  should 
submitted  to  the  general  in  command.  That  officer  ought 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  character  of  this  correspondence, 
and  it  might  be  better  that  he  should  have  political  as 
well  as  military  power  invested  in  him  when  the  opera- 
tions are  extensive.  Had  1  remained  in  the  position  of 
vernor-General  for  another  month  or  two,  1  should 
ha\  ted  upon  my  own  opinions,  merely  reporting  the 
fact  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  under  the  circumstar 
in  which  I  was  placed  1  could  do  nothing  but  make 
recommendations, 

Another  matter  which  L  brought  strongly  before  the 
Tetary  of  State  was  the  impolicy  of  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  local  corps,  such  a^  that  of  the  Punjaub  Irregular 
Force  and  the  Nizam's  contingent,  in  the  hand-  of  civilians. 
Lord  Elgin  found  that  the  control  of  the  Punjaub  force 
made  the  Lieutenant-Governor  there,  to  a  certain  extent, 
independent  of  the  Governor-General.  He  had  the  power 
pf  so  employing  his  force  as  to  bring  about  a  Btate  of 
things  which  compelled  the  supreme*  k>vernment  to  act  in 
a  manner  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  a  Bound  policy 
would  have  dictated.  1  gathered  from  what  i  read  and 
heard,  that  the  principal  reason  for  maintaining  this 
anomalous  state  of  things  was  that  it  secured  a  lai 
amount  of  patronage  to  the  Governor-General.  Much 
stress  has,  1  know,  been  laid  upon  the  advantage  which 
the  po8s<  seion  of  such  patronage  gives  to  the  head  of  the 

.eminent  ;    but  for   my  part    I    am    inclined  to   dispute 
this.     1    never  found  that  the  dispensation  of  patrons 
helped  me  in  the  least,  while  I  am  certain  that  it   led  me 

asionally into  difficulties.  In  reality  it  is  hut  a  Bystem 
of  political  bribery,  Buch  a-  is  carried  on  t<»  a  great  extent 
by  those  who  profess  the  highest  principles  of  political 
purity.     Whether,  however,  my  \  patrol  or  the 

more  ordinary  one,  he  correct,  th<  be  no  d<  >ubt  that 

the  application  of  the  latter  in  a  way  which  leads  t<>  such 
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an  anomaly  a    thai  of  placing  th< 

it,  under  i be  & ►mmand  of  a  cU ilian,  must  \> 

li  is  bul  right  to  state  thai  my  mode  of  pr 
qi .1  up  1 1  wiili  the  approval  of  Sir ( !harl<  xl    I L 

me  thai  be  differed  \  ery  much  from  the  I 

med  i"  entertain,  and  that  the  w  b< i  e  him 

the  greatest   pain  and  annoyance.     That  such  should 
bis  feelings  with  respecl  to  tl 
surprising,  but  with  this  I  had  nothing  I 
the  time  that  1  first  heard  of  it  expressed  my<   i 
it  was  unwise  and  impolitic.     Ai  a  military  man  I  i 
not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  the  scheme  involved  a  _. 
strategical  blunder;  but,  as  soon  as  I.  had  poi  t,  I 

had  pressed  upon  the  ( Government  the  adoption  of  a  c 
which  had  brought  matters  to  a  £  >n. 

Lady  Denison  to  F.  G.  I  >  .  Esq. 

Guindy  Park,  Madi  r  12.  18( 

My  dear  Frank, — I  had  not  time  to  write  to  you  by  the 
last  mail,  and  I  minded  it  the  less  as  I  knew  your  fatl 
was  writing :  he  would  tell  you  that  the  event  we  wei  e 
expecting  when  I  last  wrote — poor  Lord  Elgin's  death — 
had  come  to  pass,  and  that  he  (your  father)  was.  in  con- 
sequence, on  the  point  of  starting  for  Calcutta  to  assui 
the  office  of  temporary  Governor-General.  He  sailed  on 
the  26th  of  November  and  got  to  Calcutta,  and  assumed 
office  there  on  the  2nd  of  this  month.     I  could  not  _ 

with   him   on    account    of  S 's  illness  ;  but  we    are 

anxious  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  was  to 
have  sent  the  '  Arracan '  steamer  for  us ;  now  he  has 
telegraphed  to  us  that  the  vessel  has  to  be  sent  to  Moul- 
mein  first,  so  I  almost  doubt  our  being  together  again  by 
the  new  year.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  last  Sunday,  and 
it  contained  one  very  sad  piece  of  news,  which  I  have 
since  seen  confirmed  in  the  papers — namely,  that  amongst 
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those  who  have  fallen  in  01  the  skirmishes  now  con- 

stantly taking  place  on  the  north-west  frontier  is  the 
younger  of  the  two  Sandersons.  This  new-  has  cast  a 
cloud  over  us  all,  for  we  were  all  fond  of  him  on  his  own 
account,  besides  our  sympathy  for  his  poor  mother  and 
brother,     four  father's  letter  could  tell  me  nothing  b 

id  the  bare  fact  of  his  having  been  killed  in  anion; 
but  the  other  day  1  found  in  one  of  the  newspapers  a 
letter  from  an  officer  at  tin-  seat  of  war  giving  an  account 
of  hie  death,  which  is  really  a  noble  one  and  9hows  what 
a  stout,  gallant  heart  tin-re  must  have  been  in  that  small 
fragile-looking  body.     It  appears  from  tl  <>unt  that 

two  companies  of  his  regiment  (the  LOlst)  were  at  an 
outlying  picquet  under  the  command  of  a  .Major  Dela- 
fosse,  and  that  a  fierce  attack  was  there  made  upon  them 
by  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  one  company  of  the  101st  absolutely  quailed  and 
retreated  with  most  of  his  company,  'but,'  Bays  the  ac- 
count, *  Delaf0S86  bravely  held  on  with  his  company,  and 
the  subaltern  of  the  other  Sanderson — and  Dr.  Pile, 
until  at  last  further  resistance  was  hopeless.  Pile  and 
Sanderson  lay  dead,  together  with  twenty  six  of  his  com- 
pany of  fifty  men.'  Thus  it  would  seem  that  this  noble 
hoy  held  on  with  his  commanding  officer  even  when  de- 
Berted  by  his  senior  officer  and  many  of  the  men.  [a  not 
this  good?  and  is  it  not  a  comfort  to  think  that  our  dear 
little  friend  should  have  done  his  duty  bo  nobly. 

\t      Stanley, 

ernmenl  ITmi-'.  Calcutta,  Cbristmac  Day,  l- 
My  dear  Stanley,—  1  can  hardly  wish  you  a  merry 

Christmas,  hut  I  can  ami  do  wish  you  a  happy  Christn 
and   New   Year,     Eappiness  is  tor  tin-  grave  man  what 
merriment  is  tor  the  youth:  and  the  older  on         9,  1  think, 
the  happier  one  gets,  for  one  becomes  more  thoroughly 
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satisfied  to  place  oneself  in  ( tod's  hand 

at  to  I  Inn  seem  ■  Sou  will  have  heard,  I 

doubt,  of  the  event  which  has  brought  me  up  here. 

the   deal li   of   Lord    Elgin  I   bu<  the  office  of 

( Governor  ( teneral  pro  iempon   til]  w 

pointed,  in  virtue  of  my  position 

ivernors  of  Madras  and  Bomb         I  up 

here  for  a  month  by  myself.     I  le         ly  D to  nu 

S ,  and  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  b  I  with 

the   rest   of  my  belongings.     As  you  may  supp 
ever,  Christmas  is  anything  but  merry  to  me,  for  I 
the  sound  of  my  children's  voices,  and  the  merry  laugh  of 
childhood,  which  is  so  cheering  to  my  car  and  heart   X 
will   naturally   expect   to   Lear   somewhat   of    my  i 
position,  and  of  the  people  by  whom  I  am  surrounded    I 
think  I  must  have  given  you  my  imp]  I   dcutta 

when  I  was  here  in  1861  with  Lord  Canning,  and  r 
no  reason  as  yet  to  alter  the  opinions  then 
seems  to  be  less  sociability  than  there  is  at  Madn 
cordiality  among  people  themselves,  and  more  still: 
and  etiquette  in  their  relations  with  me.     This,  howei 
is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  to  the  governors,  not  to  the 
governed.     It  seems  to  me  that  people  here  have  alw 
had  a  tendency  to  the  opinion   that  we,  the  governing 
race,  must  submit  to  the  etiquette  of  the  people  whom  we 
rule ;  that  we  are  bound  to  make  all  sorts  of  display,  and 
to  try  to  overpower  the  native  by  convincing  him  of  his  own 
insignificance,     We  accordingly  surround  oui  s        -  with 
a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  etiquette,  forgetting  that,  when  we 
have  done  our  best,  the  most  miserable  of  the  zemindars, 
or  petty  nobility,  can,  and  does,  beat  us  hollow  on  the 
ground  of  outward  magnificence.    He  comes  up  to  see  me 
with  elephants,  horses,  dancing-girls.  &e.,  is  covered  with 
jewels  from  head  to  foot,  is  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  while 
I  sit  quietly  in  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and,  though  I 
have  a  guard  about  me,   aides-de-camp  in  uniform.  &c, 
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make  a  very  inferior  Bhow.  My  feeling  is  rather  I 
reverse  of  the  Calcutta  one,  I  look  upon  myself  in  my 
plain  clothes  as  the  representative  of  the  earnestness  and 
power  of  the  Englishman,  and  L  consider  that  I  Lower 
myself  by  attempting  to  compete  with  the  native  race, 
1  ivernmenl  Bouse  is  a  large  mass  of  building,  <•«  u i-i-t  inu* 
of  a  central  Mock  which  contains  dining-room,  ball- 
room, drawing-rooms,  &c  on  two  floors,  and  four  wings 
in  which  family  and  staff  reside.  This  look-  out  upon  the 
esplanade — the  only  place  on  which  one  can  cither  walk, 
ride,  or  drive.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  thai  one's  Life 
is  most  monotonous.  1  ride  in  the  morning,  and  take  two 
turns  round  the  racecourse:  in  tfa  ing  I  do  the  same 

thing,    only    1    extend    my   ride    by  a   turn  in  the   ring— a 

•   of  oval  drive  round  a  garden  in  which  there  is  a 
hand,  and  round  which  the  carria  -licet. 

STours  truly. 

W.  I). 
To  Mrs,  Di  8  Va  ux. 

•    irutta.  December  27,  LBS 

My  dear  J ,— I  am  spending  hut  a  lonely  Christmas 

hen-  in  this  great  rambling  house.    I  Long  for  a  child  to 

romp  with  ;  hut,  instead  of  that,  no  sooner  do  1  open  my 

door   than   up  -tart    four  or  five   men    in    BCarlet    dresses, 

who  an-  waiting  my  commands,  and  if  I  move  about  the 
house,  "iK'  of  them  i-  sure  to  follow  me.  Poor  Lord 
Elgin  -aid  that  he  felt  like  what  he  could  imagine  a 
lunatic  would  feel  with  his  keeper  always  close  to  him. 
It  is  not  etiquette  to  out  without  an  aide-de-camp, 
and  when  1  ride  or  drive,  an  escort  of  cavalry  follows  me; 
while  in  Government  Bouse  there  are,  heaven  kno 
why,  sentries  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  staircase.     It 

looks  Very  much  as  if   1  was  under  watch  and  ward.  Only 

1  find  that  I  can  pass  th<  .  and  go  out  if  I  lik< 

/'  I       1  jot  a  telegram  this  morning, notifying 

the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  will  be  here 
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en  January  1 0.     I       .  here  to  meet  him,  and  shall  t: 
take  myself  off  to  Madras  with  a-  little  delay  a-  possible. 
Bating  the  difference  of  pay,  Madra  far  pl«-;i~:ii>' 

place  i han  <  Calcutta,  and  my  houses  tin  ■■  four  dm 

as    comfortable          either    this    house,   or   I 
Barrackpore.     Bere  I  am  Bhuf  up  in  a  town  misnan*    . 
most  woefully.  •  the  (  'iiy  of  Pal  i  itfa  nothing  bel 

these  so  called  palaces,  and  1 1  er,  but  a  lai . 

plot,  on  which   I  can  either  walk,  ride,  or  dri 
:i  vast  compound  of  villanous  smells  pervading  the  wh 
space;  how  can  one,  then,  expect  to  escape  dh 
liver?     I  Long  for  a  good  hearty  laugh  to  clear  my  lui 
as  it  LS  I  cannot  muster  more  than  a  whimp 

January  5. — The  *  Nemesis,'  with  Sir  John  Lav 
on  hoard,  has  arrived  at  Galle.     I  may  look  for  him  h( 
on  .Monday. 

January  10. — The  Bombay  mail  leaves  to-day,  so  I  will 
close  this,  and  write  again  when  ]  i  Mad 

Your  affectionate  Broth<   . 

W.  J'. 

To  Lady  Denison. 

Government  House,  Calcutta,  December  31.  18( 

Dearest, —  I  stopped  writing  because    I  was  in  daily 

expectation  of  hearing  that  you  had  started.  I  now 
begin  again,  and  shall  send  this  by  the  first  conveyance, 
because,  by  a  telegram  I  have  just  got,  I  find  that  my 
tenure  of  office  here  will  be  shorter  than  I  expected. 
Henley  came  to  me  this  morning,  bringing  me  a  telegram 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  informing  me  that  Sir  John  Law- 
rence  had  been  appointed  Governor-General,  and  would 
be  here  on  the  10th.  My  first  thought  was,  *  How  lucky 
it  was  that  you  had  not  started :  *  my  second  was  a  mixed 
one  :  I  was  glad  to  get  awav  from  Calcutta,  but  I  grieved 
over  the  loaves  and  fishes.  However,  this  very  aoon 
wore    away,    and    I    can    say  now    that    my   feeling    is 
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almost  one  of  unmixed  pleasure  Bow  I  do  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  van  sit  down  together  and 
have  a  regular  talk. 

January  1, 1864.—  A  happy  New  fear  to  you,  dearest  I 
I   jot   your  telegram  this  morning,  and  am  very  glad  that 

i  an-  n«>t  disappointed.  I  am  not  in  the  least  sorry. 
Tlir  little  hit  of  love  of  mammon  which  acted  upon  me 
yesterday  has  vanished, and  I  feel  tin-  happier  that  I  -hall 
be  with  yon  again,  please  God,  about  the  16th  or  17th. 

1  weir  erday  to  pay  a  visit  t<>  a  rich  Hindoo,  the 
owner  of  house  property  in  Calcutta,  lie  lived  in  the 
centre  of  the  native  town,  and  the  access  to  hi-  house 
was  through  the  filthiest  of  filthy  Ian  In  one  of  ti 
lanes  there  was  a  handsome  gateway,  opening  into  a  sort 
of  court,   or  rather  garden.     Lion-   and   other   figures 

marked    the    roadway,    and    among    these    were    stalking 
about  cranes  and  ostriches.     The  house  was  a  very  large 
one.  forming  a  quadrangle;  the  court   in  the  centre  was 
full  of  statues,  shrubs  in  pots,  &        The  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  on  two  sides  were  .-how  rooms,  as  were 
those  on  three  sides  above.     A  magnificent  verandah  on 
both  Bides  kept  off  the  sun.     The  rooms  themselves  w< 
full  of  tables,  on  which  were  placed  bronzes,  statuettes, 
&c,  &c.     Statuette-  filled    the  corners,   the  walls  w< 
covered  with  pictures,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  v< 
large  sum  of  money  had  been  expended  in  various  ways. 
In   the  courtyard  were  cages* for  birds,  of  which  ih 
were  many  of  great  value  :  the  owner  had  been  in  con 
Bpondence  with  the  late  Lord  Derby,  and  had  • 
mens  from  all  part-  of  the  world:  A///,  the  place  x> 
covered  with  dust — the  bronzes  and  statuettes  had  uot 

a  a  duster  for  a  long  time;  the  plants  in  thequadran 
had  their  leaves  brown  instead  i  n;  the  tem] 

idol  which  was  in  the  yard  looked  very  rul        y — 

he  would  have    been  d  with    dust    had  he  OCCUp 

his  seat  ;  the  buildings  for  the  animal 
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"Hi  of  repair,  &c.  i  :tll  thi         I   from   v. 
I)iii  from  an  incongi  uity  of  mind,  i  dispL 

without  care  for  thai  harmony  of  the  whole  which  d 
display  pleasi  I       re  no  time  for  more,  but  look  E 

ward  to  be  with  y<  and  am  not  a  litt 

pleased  to  think  thai  our  sepai  (rawing  to  a  i 

ly, 
W.  D. 

Sir  John   Lawrence  landed  on  ]  L2, 

1 86  1.     A  large  crowd  was  collected  I  the  p 

sion  from  the  landing-place  to  Government  11 

Sir  John  was  loudly  cheered. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  sundry  ma  the 

following  day;  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  what    I 
had  left  for  him  to  do.     I  gave  him,  according  to  r 
the  two  dinners  which  the  out-goii  to  his 

successor;  but  I  did  not  remain  to  receive  th< 
lie  was  to  give  me  in  return,  so  we  parted  at  the  land;:  _- 
place  with  a  request  on  my  part,  and  an  engagement 
his,  that  he  would  write  to  me,  whenever  he  had  anything 
to  communicate,  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  English. 

The  result  of  my  short  experience  of  the  working 
the  Government  at  Calcutta  was  a  conviction  that  there 
was  great  room  for  improvement ;  that  it  was  slow  in 
decision,  and  slower  still  in  action.  Lord.  Canning  had 
distributed  the  business  anions  the  different  members  of 
Council,  retaining  for  himself  a  specific  portion.  This 
arrangement,  while  it  relieved  the  Governor-General  from 
a  great  amount  of  labour  in  looking  into  petty  details, 
was  defective  in  that  there  was  hardly  any  check  upon 
the  action  or  inaction  of  the  members  of  Council.  Or- 
dinary business  which  required  but  little  thought  was 
got  through  rapidly  ;  but  questions  involving  a  good  deal 
of  consideration  were  apt  to  slumber  in  the  pigeon  holes 
of  the  office  for  months,  and  to  come  out  unhatched  at 
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last     I  mentioned  this  to  Bir  John  Law,  and  told 

him  that  1  had  schemed  out  a  plan,  by  which  the 
Governor-General  would  have  before  him,  weekly,  a 
return  of  the  state  of  business,  showing  what  subjects 
were  awaiting  decision,  and  where  they  were  delayed. 
This,  liov  waa  but  a  minor  evil  ;  a  much  c  one 

arose  out  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
and  Residents  at  the  courts  of  the  native  states,  to  make 
their  position  appear  to  be  one  of  importance,  and  con- 
sequently to  thrust  upon  the  Government,  through  the 

retary  for  the  Foreign  Department,  a  ma—  of  pel 
details  relating  to  the  internal  condition  <  tates, 

which  could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  annoyance  to 
their   rulers,   and   trouble   and    waste    of    time   to   I 

senior-General.     1  give,  as  an  instance,  a  sketch  of  a 
matter  which  came  before  me  very  frequently,  involvii 
a  ma—  of  correspondence  sufficient   to  have  decided  the 

fate  of  one  of  the  minor  states  of  Europe. 

[1  seems  that  the  Ranee, or  princess,  ruling  over  a  small 
territory  in  the  interior,  had  succeeded  in  getting  leave 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (it  seems  hard  that  a 

rereign  princess  should  not  be  allowed  to  please  herself 
in  such  a  matter  as  this;  however,  it  had  all  been  settled 
before  I  came  to  Calcutt        5  >me  questions  had  arisen 
to  the  management  of  the  government  of  her  country 
during  her  absence,  and  the   Resident   thought  hine 
called  upon  to  interfere.     En  the  course  of  this,  a  request 

was    made    by   the    Kaiiee    that    -I  lit    be    allowed    to 

visit  England.  Sere  was  another  subject  tor  corre- 
spond! •    letter   W8S    pOUTed    ll|»o|i    Hie 

through  th<  Secretary,  placing  in  the  str< 

possible  light  the  impolicy  of  acceding  to  th  of 

tin1  Ranee  ;  l>ut  1  never  was  madeaware  that  her  Uitrhii 
had  slipped  her  neck  out  of  the  collar,  and  had 
far  as  V  till,  being  thoroughly  ti  it,  I 

when       he    Was,    and    Ending    that    she    had    already 
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halfway  to  I  In  [land,  [  de<  I  hat   tl 

should  < ■■  e  had  pi         illy  no  \> 

her  d<  »ing  what  she  pleased. 

The  following  letter  will  show  th<  taken  by  me  of 

;i    matter   of   profes  ional    interest    which    was    br< 
under  my  n<  A  ice  at  <  lalcutta  : — 

Mv  dear ,     I  have  an  interesti 

before  you,  one  which  has  caused  a  good  deal  oi 
sion  among  the  engineers  here,  and  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  has  been  dealt  with  here  more  as  a  ;  tier 

than    as  one    involving   some   rery   serious    pr<  rial 

questions  with  reference  to  both  the  principle  and  del 
of  certain  classes   of  works.     The   Ganges    Canal    i 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water  to  ii 
the  land  lying  between   the  rivers  <;;  n  I  Ju         ; 

and  as  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  i 
the  water  at  differenl  point-  from  either  river  by  co 
structing  dams,  or  anicuts,  as  they  an  was 

decided  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  water  required  from 
a  point  on  the  Ganges  above  the  district  to  be  irrigated, 
along  the  ridge  or  saddle  dividing  the  two  valley  . 
off  the  water  to  the  right  and  the  left  as  occasion  mis 
require.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  estimate  for  a  canal 
of  such  length  (upwards  of  350  miles),  and  wide  and  de 
enough  to  bring  down  a  body  of  water  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate  such  an  enormous  tract  of  land,  was  verv  largely 
exceeded.  It  was.  however,  completed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  be  brought  down  :  but  it  ^  - 
then  found  that,  on  striving  to  economise  excavation  by 
adding  to  the  slope  of  the  bed,  and  consequently  to  the 
velocity  of  the  stream,  this  had  beeu  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  threaten  seriously  the  stability  of  the  work  : 
the  banks  were  worn  away,  the  masonry  works  under- 
mined, and  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  water  passing  down  the  channel,  while  reports 
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were  called  for  as  to  the  Btate  of  the  works,  causes  of 
failure,  & 

This  brought  out,  of  course,  comments  on,  and  excep 
tiona  to,  the  original  scheme.    It  was  stated  by  one  party 
thai  the  difficulty  of  establishing  dam-  on  the  ( tanges  had 
been  e         srated.    An  instance  was  riven  where  a  dam 
12ft.  high,  with  a  water-way  of  -\  miles  in  width,  had  been 

structed  on  a  sandy  foundation,  and  bad  Btood  the  I 
of  ilif  annual  floods  passing  over  the  coping  to  the  depth 
of  20ft.  and  25ft  without  requiring  much  repair.  This 
discussion  was  going  on  while  I  was  at  Calcutta,  and  com- 
ments and  replies  were  passing  backwards  and  forwards. 
A  committee  of  engineers  was  appointed,  I  believe,  after  1 
[eft,  to  decide  upon  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  and  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  work  in  a 
substantial  manner.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  making  a 
dam  across  the  Ganges.  I  know  too  little  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  of  other  circumstan 
connected  with  it,  to  attempt  to  l decide  when  doctors 
disagree;1  but  the  fact  of  a  dam  of  such  height  and 
width  having  been  established  over  a  river  pouring  down 

such  a  body  of  water  as  tl  •  lavery  is  a  precedent  of 

g  >me  value.  I  may  as  well,  however,  having  given  you  this 
sketch  of  the  existing  Btate  of  things,  say  a  few  words  on 
-Mine  of  tla1  questions  under  discussion,  to  which  it  would 
be  as  well  that  officers  of  Engineers,  many  of  whom  will 

have    to    serve   in    India,   and    some  of  whom  may.  in  all 

probability,  !>'•  called  upon  to  work  on  this  v<  ry  ( Ian 
<      al,  should  turn  their  attention  specially. 

The  first  question  may  be  Mated  thus:  Is  it  wise  t«» 
attempt  to  combine  together,  in  one.  a  canal  tor  irrigati 
and  one  for  navigation?  A-  a  general  rule,  I  should  Bay, 
certainly  not  The  object  <»t"  a  canal  tor  irrigation  pur- 
poses i-  to  p  ly  of  water  t<>  the  spot  where 
be  utilised  in  as  short  a  time  a-  possible,  due 

Vol,.    11.  V 
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attention  being  paid,  « >f  c<  »ui  e,  to  tin  oil 

to  withstand    i  he  a<  i  u  >n  i  >1    i  unning  h  i  to  f 

nature  of  the  wo\  I  quired  to  control  and  reguli 

the  dia  hai  I  i  >r  tin  enience  of  navigation, 

the  contrary,  it  would  be  desirable  to  convert  the  channel 
into  a  series  of  quiet  pools.     It  would  be  far  better,  in  i 
opinion,  where  the  traffic  is  likely  to  be  lai 
the  expense  of  makin  narrow  canal  foi 

gation,  and  to  keep  this  altogether  distinct  from  the  irri- 
gation channels,  taking  water  now  and  then  from  th< 
should  occasion  require  it,  than  to  Btrii  combine  the 
essentials  of  the  two  into  some  compound  which  would 
work  unsatisfactorily  for  both.  1  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  cost  of  the  two,   working  in  the  best  manner, 

would    be    more   than    that    of  the   one   in  which    the  I 
objects  were  attempted  to  be  combined. 

The  next  question  has  reference  to  the  source  or  soui 
from  which  the  canal,  whether  for  irrigation  or  navi- 
gation, should  be  supplied  with  water.  This  must  of 
course  be  determined  by  local  peculiarities;  butwherever 
it  is  possible  it  would  be  better  to  secure  several  som 
of  supply.  An  accident  to  the  main  channel,  if  th< 
only  one,  puts  an  end  to  both  navigation  and  irrigation 
until  the  damage  is  repaired;  and  the  large  body  of 
water  passing  through  a  breach  in  the  bank  would  render 
repairs  more  difficult  to  execute  than  they  would  be  were 
the  channel  smaller,  as  would  be  the  case  when  there  are 
several  supply  channels.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to 
seek  for  sources  of  supply  as  near  as  possible  to  the  land 
to  be  irrigated,  for  the  cost  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the 
water  for  a  district  of  350  miles  from  one  point  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  district  would  be  enormous. 
However,  I  have  given  vou  enough  to  think  of  for  the 
time.  What  has  struck  me  most  in  the  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Ganges  Canal  is  the  strong  feeling  exhibited 
between  the  engineers  of  Madras  and  Bengal ;  it  almost 
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med  ;i-  if  the  locality  rned  the  opinion  of  th< 

who  had  to  discuss  the  Bubject. 

fours  very  truly, 

W,  D. 

< 'alcatta,  January   I,  I B6 i. 

M y  dear  , — You  will  feel  an  interest  in  a  ques 

tion   which    has   been    lately   brought    before    me.      It 

ms  that  the  subject  of  the  Bupply  of  horses  for  the 
artillery  and  cavalry  had  been  under  discussion  previous 
to  tny  arrival  here,  and  that  some  enquiry  had  been  made 
as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  stock  bred  at   the 

rernment  establishments.  A  return  was  handed  to  me 
a  few  days  ago  containing  a  summary  of  the  operations  of 
the  stud  depdt  at  Eoruntadha  for  the  eleven  years  from 
L852  to  1862  inclusive;  also  another  return  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  stud  for  the 
year  1862  63,  and  the  number  of  horses  furnished  to  the 
service  in  that  period.  From  this  latter  return  it  ap- 
peared that  923  horses  had  been  furnished  to  the  troops 
ai  a  minimum  average  cost  of  765  rupees  per  hors  I 
Bay  the  minimum  cost,  for  I  cut  out  all  the  items  of 
expenditure  winch  seemed  to  me  questionable.  Had  1 
included  these  the  cost  would  hav  eeded  lOOOr.  On 
looking  into  the  returns  of  the  breeding  operations  it  was 
evident  that  there  had  been  a  steady  falling-off  in  the 
numbers  both  of  stallions  and  mares,  for  of  the  former 
there  were  sixty  seven  in  L852,  and  only  thirty-seven  in 
L862 ;  while  of  the  latter  there  were  1,850  in  L852,  and 
only  1,018  in  1862.  I  went  fully  into  the  data  fur- 
nished by  these  return-,  but  could  not  discoverany  reason 
for  this  falling-oflT,  and  was  obliged  to  infer  that  th< 
must  be  something  wrong  either  in  the  management  or 
the  33  stem. 

In  making  enquiries  as  to  th<    quality  of  the  animals 
bred  at  the  stud,  I  heard,  of  course,  several  very  cont 
dictory  reports.    I  was  told  by  some  that  the  h<  red 
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were  good,  hard-woi  1  ing,  willing  |  by  othei 

they   were  not   lit   to  i  An  ins]         a   of   the 

Calcutta  where  there  were  bo  fall  wrta — 

Aim!.-.  Australians,   and   stud-bred — convinced   me  I 

tin  re  animals  of  a  l< i  up  :  tl 

in  the  carcase,  light  in  the  limbs,  their  joints  small  and 
badlyformed.     I  Bhould  have  been  very  >orry  to  pui 
my  weight  upon  one  of  them,  and  of  course  could  hardly 
bavefell  justified  in  putting  the  eighte  of  a  li 

dragoon  upon   its  back.     I  cannot   hut  think  that  the 
Government  has  made  a  most  <  »usmistah        sending 

out  stallions  from  England  ;  you  recollect  what  a  \ 
weedy  lot  were  forwarded  a  year  or  two  ago.     No 
would  he  surprised,  alter  looking  at  these,  at  t;  •    B        of 
stock   of  which  they  have   the   parentag        The  Arab 
stallion,   which   stands   not  more  than  14  i  hand-,  wl 
put  to  a  good  Australian  or  F.ngliflh  mare,  the 

sire  of  a  fine  animal,  with  many  of  the  good  qualil  - 
both  parents.  It  has  the  clean  sloping  shoulders  of  the 
Australian,  and  stands  from  15 J  to  16  hands  high  ;  it  has 
the  good  head  of  the  Arab,  the  good  hard  bones  and 
hoofs  of  the  sire,  is  well  ribbed  up,  and  has  a  good  hind- 
quarter.  I  have  had,  as  you  know,  many  specimens  of 
these  in  my  possession  both  in  Australia  and  India,  and  I 
never  had  reason  to  complain  of  one  of  them :  they  were 
well  up  to  my  weight,  which  is  no  trifle  ;  they  carried  me 
well  through  and  over  everything,  and  I  ride  hard.  Their 
legs  are  always  clean,  they  never  throw  a  splint ;  and 
though,  now  and  then,  if  bred  in  India,  they  showed  a 
tendency  to  the  shuffling  walk  of  the  Arab,  which  brings 
him  down  on  his  nose  occasionally  when  walking,  yet 
this  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  they  generally  bent 
their  knees  and  pasterns  well,  after  the  pattern  of  their 
Australian  parent,  whose  first  hint  of  the  propriety  of 
this  is  given  a  few  days  after  its  birth  by  a  hard  rap  on 
the  shins  against  a  log  in  the  bush. 


IMPORTATION  OF  MARES  IN  PREFERENCE  TO  STALLIONE 

1  commenced  importing  mares  from  Australia  on  the 
>und  thai  this  extended  our  range  of  choice  of  animals, 
and  thai  by  so  doing  1  was  introducing  the  rudiments  of 
a  better  description  of  stock.  I  would  much  rather 
a  hundred  or  bo  Btrong,  well-shaped,  three-parts-bred 
maree  from  Australia  or  England  imported  annually  than 
the  twenty  or  thirty  washy  thorough-bred  Btallions  which 
are  of  no  use  to  the  Government  or  the  country. 

L  was  Borely  tempted  the  other  day  when  going  round 
the  stables  al  Calcutta  by  a  beautiful  thorough-bred  chest- 
nut mare,  well  up  to  my  weight,  and  lit  to  any 
country.  1  resisted  the  temptation,  however,  and  it  was 
jusl  as  well  thai   I.  was  bo  self-denying,  for  I.  heard  thai 

the    man    who    had    bought     the    animal,    for,     L    think, 

2,000  rupees,  had  at  the  end  of  the  week  offered  in/,  to 
anyone  who  could  ride  it;  it  was  an  inveterate  buck- 
jumper. 

fours  very  truly, 

W,  L). 
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Lady  Denison  to  F.  G.  Denison^  Esq, 

Gaindy   Park,  Mad         Jamurj  13th,   1864. 

My  deab  Frank, — Unless  your  father  has  written  to  you 
by  this  mail,  you  will  wonder  to  find  me  -till  writing  from 
hence;  for,  of  course,  I  expected  to  have  been  at  Cal- 
cutta long  before  this,  but  now  I  am  not  _  ig  at 
all  You  never  heard  of  such  a  succession  of  impedi- 
ments as  there  were  to  our  voyage.  I  think  at  the  t; 
of  my  last  letter  to  you  things  must  about  have  arrived  at 
the  point  at  which  the  Government  steamer  *  Arracan,' 
which  was  to  have  been  sent  for  us,  had  been  diverted 
take  some  convicts  first  to  Moulmein,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Bengal  Government  to  your  father,  which  lie 
thought  it  right  to  comply  with.  Having  accomplished 
this  service,  the  '  Arracan  '  came  here  for  us,  arriving  on 
the  21st  of  December  ;  but  in  the  meantime  a  new  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  about  some  Government  stores  of  gun- 
powder which  were  to  be  conveyed  from  hence  t-  i 
Calcutta,  and  for  which  no  conveyance  could  be  found,  as 
the  mail  and  passenger  steamers  are  not,  I  think,  allowed 
to  take  combustible  or  explosive  cargoes  on  board.  At 
all  events  they  would  not   do   it ;  so  at  last  your  father 
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telegraphed  to  ps  to  give  up  the  'Arracan'  for  the 
powder,  and  come  up  ourselves  by  the  mail  steamer  which 
was  then  daily  expected  ai  Galle.  Then  the  mail  steamer 
broke  down  and  never  got  here  at  all!  and  the  supplemen- 
tary steamer,  which  found  her  in  a  disabled  state  and 
brought  on  her  mails  and  passengers,  did  not  get  here  till 
the  5th  of  this  month  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Bombay 
mail  had  arrived,  bringing  new-  that  sir  John  Lawrence 
had  been  appointed  Governor-General,  and  would  be  out 
by  the  very  next    mail;  so  then,  of  course,  it  was  not 

worth  while  for  me  and  S and  the  children  to  go  up 

to  Calcutta,  and  your  father  telegraphed  to  us  to  Btay 
where  we  were.  The  new-  took  us  rather  by  surprise, 
h>r  we  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  a  new  Governor 
Genera]  could  get  out  vo  soon;  nor  could  he.  in  fact,  if 
he  had  only  been  appointed  on  Lord  Elgin's  death ;  but 
the  truth  was  that,  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  Lord 
Elgin  had  telegraphed  home  his  wish  to  1"-  relieved,  and 
they  had  acted  on  it  at  once.  However,  your  Gather  do 
not  seem  at  all  disappointed  at  the  speedy  termination  of 
his  Governor-Generalship;  he  does  not  ever  place  his 
happiness  much  in  money  or  honours,  so  he  can  do  v< 

well  either  with  or  without  them,  and   he  write-  in   great 

joy  at  the  prospect  of  being  with  us  all  again,  and  you  may 
be  sure  we,  on  our  side,  are  equally  looking  forward  to 
having  him  here,  for  we  have  had  on  both  Bides  a  solitary, 
unsatisfactory  Christmas  and  New  fear. 

The   mail  Steamer,  with  Sir  John    Lawrence  on   board, 

kept  to  her  tim<  well,  and  got  to  Calcutta  last  night; 

at  least  we  presume  she  did,  lor  a  tele-ram  from  your 
lather  in  tin-  evening  informed  us  that  Bhe  was  in  the 

liver,    and    that     lie    himself    hoped    to    Mart    t'  i  morrow. 

In  this  case  we  may  hope  to  have  him  here  by  Sun- 
day night  or  Monday,  not  sooner,  1  am  afraid,  for  the 
'Arracan,'  in  which  he  comes  back,  is  a  slow  vessel. 
When  she  went  up  with  the  powder,  just  after  Christmi 
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-I    —  \v<Ni  111  her  :ii  the  head  of 
a  challenge  had  come  down  from  <  'alcuti 
eleven  to  come  up  and  play  tl 
portunity  for  doin        .  B£  il  during  1   ■    ( 

holidays,  and  the  'Arracan'  was  hei  them.    I 

am   happy  to  tell  yon   thai   the  re 
victory  on  the  part  of  Madj  beat  their  opp 

by  sixty  runs,  though  they  had  .-ill  I  of 

being,  nol  a  picked  eleven,  but  only  the  best  that  could 
got  together  ;it  a  few  (lay-'  notice,  of  |  ;  on  an  un- 

known ground,  and  having  had  no  time  or  opportuc 

to  practise  together  beforehand.     J will  return  with 

your  father,  of  course  ;  the  rest  of  the  victorious  cricl 
will  probably  be  back  here  to-night  by  the  mail  steamer. 

To  Mrs.  Des  I 

Grin  ly,  V-  ternary  8,  1 

My  dear  J , — Here  I  am   again  Bafe  and  sound, 

feeling  happy  at  being  among  my  bel  a,  and  with 

all  my  comforts  about  me.    I  have  a  conviction  that  I  i 

at  home,  while  at  Calcutta  I  felt  uncomfortable,  and  as  if 
I  were  upon  a  journey,  and  were  tenant  of  a  house  for  a 
week  or  so.  I  left  on  the  14th,  having  inducted  Sir  John 
Lawrence  into  office.  I  was  heartily  pleased,  however,  to 
think  that  I  had  been  able  to  hand  over  the  government 
to  him  with  an  assurance  that  everything  was  quiet,  both 
within  and  without  our  frontier. 

There  is  a  pack  of  hounds  here,  and  I  have  generally  a 
gallop  about  twice  a  week.  We  have  to  get  up  early,  as 
we  throw  off  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see — about 
twenty  minutes  before  sunrise.  We  are  always  in  before 
eight  o'clock,  so  there  is  not  much  chance  of  our  being 
affected  by  the  sun. 

February  6. — Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Blankney,  and  Sir  F. 
Johnstone  made  their  appearance  on  Thursday  at  a  ball 
we   gave.    They  are  coming  to  stay  with  me  while  they 
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remain  in  Madras,  which  will  be  only  for  a  few  day-,  as 
they  move  on  to  Calcutta  by  the  next  P.  and  0.  Bteamer. 
Mr.  Chaplin  wants  to  kill  an  elephant:  however,  1  am 
afraid  In*  will  not  have  the  opportunity,  unless  he  •■all- 
in    at    Ceylon.     Several    men    take   advantage   of    the 

amer,  and  run  out  lien-  in  the  cool  season,  for  a  month's 
Bhooting.  sir  Victor  Bi  .  aii  Drish  baronet,  made  a 
very  large  bag  last  year,  including  elephants,  tigers,  &c. 
These  Latter  in  some  parts  of  the  country  become  a  regular 
nuisance,  carrying  off  cattle,  and  occasionally  men.  Last 
r  a  reward  of  ">')/.  was  offered  lor  our  in  Mysore,  which 
had  killed  upwards  of  fifty  people.  They  Bay  thai  when  a 
tiger  has  once  tasted  human  flesh  la1  Loses  his  appetite  for 
beef  In  revenge,  however,  for  hi-  unnatural  taste,  a 
man-eater  is  sure  to  become  mangy,  and  to  Lose  his  re 

ctable  appearan 

B and   1    walked    round    the   park  with   our  guns 

iterday,  and  brought  home  five  couple  of  snipe,  two 
brace  of  partridges,  one  brace  of  quail,  and  a  hare. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

w.  D. 

To   1!.  //.  Cornish,  A'-/. 

Ma  Ira,  Febi  .  L864 

My  dear  sir, — Mi*.  B has  shown  me  your  letter, 

and  I  have  inspected  the  so-called  'stone  implements1 
winch  you  sent.  These  are  very  similar  in  form  and 
character  to  some  which  Mr.  Oldham  shewed  me  a  few 
month 

1  agree  with  yon  as  to  the  probable  age  of  the  laterite 
in,  or  upon,  which  you  found  these  specimens.     1  believe 

the  laterite,  which  i-  always,  a-  far  B£   I  kn<  »w.  a  -apt  rti 

deposit,  t«>  be  among  the  latest  post-pliocene  formatioi 

1  will  now  go  into  the  question  of  what  you  term  the 
1  genuineness '  of  the  specimens ;  that  is,  1  Bupp — ,  their 
character  as  implements  or  tools  mad*  by  man.    Bo  far  a- 
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I  know,  the  character  of  the  «•-.  idcnce  in  1 
human  01  i"in  i    .i    f<  >11<  [in  pie  men!  -  of  flint, 

i  peak  more  generally,  of  id  in  con 

nection  wiili  lniiii;iii  remains  in  cairns  and  other  plaa 
and   i bere  ie   ample  <-\ idence  i"  prove  thai  th< 
Ii;i\ e  l>"<'ii  used  •  apong '  oi  •  implemen  I 

step,   however,  in   the  chain  of  evidence     .  i  thai  man 
made  or  shaped  this  tool  or  weapon ;'  and  the  only  i 
for  this  assumption  Beems  to  be  thie — that  the  ston< 
in   form,  resemble  articles  now  in   use,  which  nn 

hatchets,  chisels,  &c  The  geologists  having  settled  that 
man  made  the  tool  found  in  connection  with  bis  boi 
then  infer,  legitimately  enough,  that,  wherever  similar 
stones  are  found,  man  must  have  had  a  hand  in  shapi 
them  into  forms  fittest  for  use;  and,  having  found  quan- 
tities of  similarly  shaped  stones  in  a  deposit  far  below  the 
tertiary  strata,  or  post-tertiary  Btrata,  supposed  to  be 
coeval  with  man,  they  conclude  that  this  supposition  is 
incorrect,  and  that  man  is  much  older  than  we  assume 
him  to  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  in  any  way  misstated  the 
general  chain  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Lyell  and  the 
neolocnsts  with  reference  to  these  stones. 

I  quite  admit  that  they  are  found  so  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  the  remains  of  man  as  to  justify  fully  the 
inference  that  he  made  use  of  them  as  weapons  or  tools  : 
but  did  he  make  them  ? 

We  are  told,  in  proof  of  the  allegation  that  he  did  do  -  >, 
that  the  discoverers  of  similar  stones  were  able  to  make  a 
pebble  into  an  instrument  similar  to  one  found  in  a  cairn. 
Very  possibly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  man  could  make 
such  tools ;  but  this  possibility  is  no  evidence  that  he  did 
do  so  ;  and  there  are  many  facts  connected  with  the 
position  and  numbers  of  the  implements  themselves,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  irregularity  of  form,  which  would 
induce  a  contrary  belief. 
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In  the  first  plaoe,  the  stones  appear  to  be  very  numerous. 
Sou,  in  the  course  of  a  short  lime,  have  picked  up  several, 

and   in  the  sites  menti id  by  Lyell  a  great  number  of 

flint  specimens  have  been  round.    Nbw,from  all  \w  know 
of  savage  life,  each  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  tools  or 

iponi :  there  is  no  trao  of  the  existence  of  any  manu 
facturing  establishment  among  them.  Bach  family  makes 
it-  own  tool-,  clothes,  weapons,  &c,  If  this  be  the  case — 
and  every  voyager  and  historian  will  vouch  for  it — who 
could  have  made  the  stores  of  tools  which  are  said  to  be 
scattered  about  so  profusely  P  Few  or  none  exhibit 
evidence  of  having  been  used,  and  we  must  therefore  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  at 
which  the  work,  when  finished,  was  allowed  to  lie  about 
after  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  labour  upon  it. 
The  stones,  however,  which  have  assumed  the  form  of 
tools,  are  not  the  only  Btones  which  exhibit  the  action  of 
Force  upon  them.  5Tou  have  Bent  me  one  chipped  about  in 
various  way-,  but  which  could  not  have  been  intended 
for  any  implement ;  and  I  have  Oldham's  admission  that 

I  had  been  picked  up  for  him  by  the  collector,  which 

were  rejected  by  himself  because  he  could  not  give  a  name 
to  them,  or  imagine  a  purpose  to  which  they  could  be 

applied.    1  decline,  therefore,  to   admit  the  validity  of  the 

evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  man  made  th< 
Btones  into  the  Bhape  in  which  they  are  found.    That  he 
Baw  them  on  the  ground,  as  you  did,  that  he  took  them 

Up  and  made  use  of  them,  as   yOU  would  have   done   had 

you  been  pushed  for  an  implement  of  the  kind,  is  very 
probable;  and  this,  as  il  is  the  most  natural  supposition, 
so  it   is  the  <>ne  which  accords  beat  with  all  the  fa 
brought  under  our  notii  i 

1  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  speculation  as  to  the 
forces  which  were  brought  into  action  to  produce  the 
effect  now  shown  on  these  stones.  1  is  evident  that 
many  of  them  have  been   rounded   pebbles,  and  I  beli( 
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thai   if  such  b   pebble  fully  compi         .  in 

directions  perpendiculai 

w< »uld  !■«•  i<»  bi eak  a  matei ial  h  ichoidal  ft 

into  Borne  of  i  he  variou  -  form  I 

should  ll!.-  to  try  ili'  ind  would  do  bo  I 

I  an  hydraulic  press  at  my  disposal.    1 i  .1  m 

prolong  my  letter.     My  belief  I   man  found    I 

Btones,  and  made  use  of  them  just  as   ' 

[slanders  make  use  of  the  shark's  teeth,  or  the  th< 

i  rees,  &c,  as  barbs  to  their  weapons ;  but  I  do  not  admit 

that  there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  that  he  did  m 

with  his  stone  tool  than  lit  a  handle  to  it. 

fours       j 

W.  1 1. 

To  Captain  Warburton,  R.E. 

Madias,  March  12,  186 

My  dear  W., — I  gather  from  your  letter  and 
that  we  have  crept  into  the  enemy's  country  about  abreast 
of  Waingaroa,  whidh  is,  I  infer,  Eaglan.     We  hs       got, 

however,  some  distance  to  make  good  before  we  get  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  by  the  Taupo  Lake.  General 
Cameron  is  going  about  his  work  in  the  proper  way, 
making  roads,  opening  the  country,  and  securing  what 
he  lias  got  by  stout  works. 

I  confess  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  Maories.  I  adv: 
Gore  Browne  in  1S57  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  other  subjects  of  the  Queen ;  to  divide  their  country 
into  provinces,  and  to  give  them  the  power  of  settling  all 
their  own  matters  in  their  own  way.  A  couple  of  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  spent  in  giving  a  salary  of  300/. 
per  annum  to  each  of  the  three  presidents,  and  of  50/.  each 
to  twenty  of  the  subordinate  chiefs,  woidd  have  saved  us 
all  the  expense  and  disgrace  of  these  two  wars,  and  made 
the  country  prosperous  and  the  people  happy.  Xow  we 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  white  man  and  the  Maori 
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to  live  together,  and  the  latter  must  go  to  the  wail,  that 
is,  miwl  be  .-wept  away.  Tt  is  a  Bad  termination  to  a 
people  who  had  commenced  the  task  of  civilisation  bo 
promisingly. 

The  Government  has  got  itself  into  a  difficulty  with 
reference  to  the  in aalgan Kit i< n i  of  the  Engineers,  and  I 
do  ii"!         any  way  oul  of  it  ;  neither,  am   I  sure,  d< 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

A.s  regards  special  service;  do  you  lit  yourself  for  it 
and  it  will  come  to  you,  take  my  word  for  it:  let  yourseli 
be  known  for  a  bard-working,  active,  intelligent  officer, 
and  you  will  find  many  that  will  Beek  for  you.  It  is 
better  to  be  Bought  after  than  to  seek. 

5 1  >urs  very  truly, 
W.  D. 

To  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

Guindy,  March  B,  l 

My  dear  Sir  Roderick, — Your  Hindoo  friend  may  be 
an  exception,  may  have  an  unfeigned  love  of  truth,  may 
even  have  been  a  martyr  to  this  love;  but  yon  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  it'  that  be  the  case — which  by  the  way  I 
very  much  doubt — lie  is  a  phoenix,  more  rare  by  far  than 
a  black  swan.  I  do  not  put  the  least  faith  in  the 
ment  that  they  were,  at  one  time,  a  truth-loving  people, 
and  have  been  made  liars  by  oppression  ;  the  character 
is  bred  in  the  bone  and  is  indelible. 

My  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire  did  not  last 
long,  but  I  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
the  north-west,  and  to  hand  over  the  government  to 
Sir    John    Lawrence   with    an    assurance   that    all   was 

peaceful    both    within    and    without    our    boundaii  B,       I 

found  on  my  arrival  at  Calcutta   that   t1     I     remm 
having    been   persuaded   by    Borne    of    it-    subordinate 
agents  to  undertake  a  mall  war,  and  having  met   with 
Btronger  resistance  than  it  anticipated,  had  lost  heart,  and 
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had  given  orders  i<>  the  ( lommander  in  chief  to  withdi 
tin*  troops ;   thai    is,  they  were   prepared   t<»  admit 
the  mountaineers  had  had  the  best  of  the  battle  bo  I 
Thia  I  strongly  objected  to, and  I  urged  upon  tin-  Council 
the  necessity   of  eating  its  words,  and   "l"  directii 
I  \ >mmander-in  chief  i«>  m« >\ « ■  f< >rwai<U  and 
offensive,  instead  of  confessing   hin    v.  --  by  with- 

drawing ilif  troop       This  was  done,  and  the  result 
that  two  days'  fighting  finished  the  business,        htened 
the  mountaineers,  restored  to  our  troops  the  pr< 
victory,  and  secured  us  peace.     My  feeling  is  thi 
have  acted  unwisely  in  stretching  our  frontier  beyond  the 
Indus:  it  marked  line  of  boundary  should  be  established 
between  civilisation  and  barbarism  ;  the  two  ought  not 
be  brought  into  too  close  contact.     As  to  attacking  th 
Affghan  tribes,  it  is  the  height  of  folly.    They  are  fin<  , 
fellows,  very  like  your  Scotch  borderers  in  old  time,  with 
very  much  the  same  tastes  and  propensities — they  quarrel 
with  one  another,  cut  throat-.  &c.,  but   will   always  join 
against  an  enemy  from  without.    They  are  like  the  High- 
landers whom  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  declared  to  be  sure  to 
join  in  the  long  run  against  'a'  civilised  folk  that  wear 
breeks  on  their  hinder  ends,   and  hae   purses  in    their 
pouches.'     I   should    propose   to   maintain   an    efficient 
border  police,  well  backed,  up  by  a  military  force,  and 
to  enact  a  stern  border  law.     I  should  hang,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  every  man  whom  I  found  armed  within  my 
boundary  ;  but  I  should  take  especial  care  never  to  en  ss 
the  frontier  line,  and  if  my  people  chose  to  do  so.  they 
should  do  so  at  their  own  risk.     We  have  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  such  petty  incursions  as  we 
have  just  made  :  we   have  roused  a   hornet's  nest,  and 
have   shown  the  inmates  that   they  have  very  effective 
weapons  to  use  against  us. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.  D. 
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To  Sir  Char  I  -  II /. 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — T  have  been  ;it  work  upon  the 
drainage  and  water  supply  of  Madras:  these  will  be  some 
of  the  first  questions  which  will  come  before  the  Sanitary 
Commissioners.  The  risk  we  run  i^  that  crude  and  hasty 
theories  will  be  m <  1< >j >t i  1 1  as  general  principles,  and  be 
acted  upon  without  due  allowance  for  l<><;d  peculiarities. 
1  send  you  ;i  copy  <>f  some  memoranda  of  mine  on  the 
Biibject  of  the  *  Water  Bate.1  The  correctness  of  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  has  been  exemplified  by  the  conduct 
of  the  ryots  in  the  Godavery  district,  man]  "i"  whom 
have  thrown  up  their  land  because  tin-  charge  tor  water 
was  too  high;  T  don't  mean  generally  too  high,  hut  too 
high  for  their  particular  quality  of  land.  1  Feel  certain 
that  the  old  system,  of  valuing  land  by  the  crop  which  it 
produces,  ia  the  simplest  and  best  ;  it  i-  Surest  both  to  the 
ryot  and  t<>  the  (  tovernment. 

Y. >urs  very  truly, 
\\    D. 

To  Mr 8,  D(  8  \  "  "■!'. 

( tuindy,  Ajuil  5,  I  - 

M  v  dear  J , — This  is  our  spring  a-  well  as  yours, 

and  although  the  whole  «>f  our  trees  are,  bo  to  call,  ever- 

eens,  they  all  get  a  new  suit  of  clothes  at  this  time 
of  year,  dropping  their  old  leaves  and  getting  ;i  fresh  set 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  is  changed, 
and  h h >k-  happy  ;ind  joyous.  \\  hen,  bowev<  r,  I  Bay  the 
whole  bee  of  nature,  I  must  except  a  large  portion,  for 
tin-  surface  of  the  ground,  instead  of  being  green,  ;i-  with 
you,  is  burnt  up,  ami  as  brown  a-  the  road  :  we  have  to 
wait  t<>r  our  grass  till  the  autumn.     Still,  I  . t.  it  is  a 

pleasant  time  of  year;  the  trees  are  not  only  in  leaf,  but 
in  flower,  and  the  whole  air,  as  1  walk  about  in  the  park, 
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is  perfumed  with  varioi  I 

witli  my  garden  ;  the  p  oom  and  I 

drawing  ro<  >m  is  filled  with  i!  in  pots,  an< 

i  In  i  phanotus,  and  i  wo  pergolai  ia  od 

may  imagine  bow  sweet  it  i  lit  in  the         olaria, 

and  am  using  it  ae  a  creeper  in  a  vai iety  of  : 

orchids  too  are  beginning  to  do  well,  and  i  I 

shall  have  them  in  the  verandah  and  about  th 

showing   magnificent    spikes   of  flo^i        and    i.  in 

bloom  Cor  a  long  time. 

April  1  1. — There  is  rather  a  gap  between  the  beg 
ning  and  end   of  my  letter,  but  one's  li 
very  eventful.     I  do  my  best  to  amuse  the  people,  an 
think  I  succeed  well,  for  all  seem  to  reckon  upon  me  ad 
the  leader  in  all  sorts  of  amusement     We  had  a  pa] 
chase    the  other  day  on  horseback,  which 
pleasure.     Thirty-six  people  came  to  luncheon,   and  at 
four  o'clock  two  of  my  staff  Btarted  <>ff  as  ha:         We 
had  a  round  of  about  ten  or  eleven  miles,  and  Bent  them 
home  well  tired  and  well  pleased. 

I  had  a  narrow  escape  in  the  morning,  having  been 
run  away  with  in  my  carriage  going  down  to  Coun 
and  upset.  However,  I  sat  quietly  in  the  middle  of  the 
carriage,  holding  on  by  the  straps  on  both  sides;  bo,  when 
the  smash  came,  I  held  on  by  the  upper  strap,  and  all 
the  inconvenience  which  I  suffered  was  from  the  wrench 
given  to  my  left  shoulder  by  the  shock  of  turning  over. 


To  Sir  John  Lawrence, 

Guindy,  April  10.  1864. 

My  dear  Sir  John, — I  cannot  think  that  our  finances 
are  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  any  petty  economies. 
I  can  quite  understand  Trevelyan's  anxiety  to  make  a 
great  show  of  a  surplus  in  order  to  enable  him  to  propose 
the  reduction  of  taxation  ;  but,  upon  my  word,  when  you 
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look  fairly  into  the  question,  1  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  where  tax- 
ation presses  less  upon  the  people  than  in  India.  With 
od  management  there  will  be  a  steady  increase  in  the 
land  revenue,  and  iii  every  other  branch  of  our  income. 
It',  however,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  show  of 
duction  of  expenditure,  and  especially  of  our  military 
expenditure,  we  sell  this  thing  and  that,  and  decline  t< 
maintain  our  forces  in  a  proper  Btate  of  efficiency,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  another  war  in  no 
condition  to  cany  it  on  effectively.  Last  year  we  sold 
off  our  steamers  and  transports,  and  the  result  was  that 
we  had  to  pay  50/.  per  man  \'<iv  the  transport  of  troops  to 
New  Zealand,  -imply  because  the  ship-owners  and  m< 

chant-   knew  that  we  were  entirely  in    their  hands.      This 

year  we  are  going  to  sell  more  steamers,  and  shall  be  lefl 
altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  -team  compani 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 

/     /    S  therland)  Esq.,  Rangoon. 

Ma.lr.i~.  Mav  19,   L864. 

Sir,—]  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  draw- 
in--  of  your  hulling  mill  and  turbine,  and  of  your  letter 
expressing  your  willingness  to  give  me  any  information 
I  mav  require  upon  subjects  connected  with  machinery 
and  engineer] 

I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  from  you  such  definite  in- 
formation regarding  the  work  of  this  turbine  under 
different  falls — the  quantity  of  water  required  per  hors 
power  under  each  of  a  series  of  falls;  the  velocity  of  the 
first  mover,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  prolonged  axis  of  the 
turbine  itself — a-  would  justify  me  in  applying  the  machine 
t«>  a  variety  of  purposes.     I  warn  a  pump  t<>  lit't  water 

about    100  feet,  and    I   can    get    any  fall    I    like  within   the 

limit-  of  from  forty  t«»  sixty  I  want  to  work  a  • 

VOL.   II.  ^ 
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llllll     ill     the      {'<>!■ 

quantity  v.  ill  be    mall,  but  I 

many  pai ta  of  the  counti v  \\ here  no  watei 

I  should  like  to  utilise  the  p  of  tin-  wind  for  I 

purp<  >se  of  raising  water  from  i  ...  -  ate  I 

one   district    of  thia   Pre  idencj    i  bei  e   ire    up  • 

20,000  wells,  and  with  many  of  these  a  pump  w< 

b    self  acting  w  indinill  would  imm<  i 

labour,  and  would,  if  shown  to  b< 

cheap,  soon  commend  itself  to  the  oat 

pump  is  not  wanted.     I  suppose  that  ten  aci 

watered  from  one  well,  and  this  would  quivalenl  to 

about  1,550  pounds  raised  per  minute  from  a  depth 

say,  twenty  feet,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a   hoi 

power.   This  would  be  the  maximum.    I  take  5,1 

yards  as  the  amount  of  water  to  irrigate  an  acre,  and  i 

quantity  is  distributed  over  the  who] 

months.     I  suppose    the   pump  to  work   ten  hours  per 

day.     With  many  thanks  for  the  information  you  have 

given  me, 

I  remain,  & 

W.  D. 

To  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

Madras.  May  10.  18 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — You  say.  very  truly,  that  neither 
the  Government  nor  any  of  its  officers  knew  anything  of 
the  ground  over  which  the  troops  had  to  move  to  the 
attack  of  Mulkah;  they  knew  nothing  of  even  that  p 
which  was  within  our  own  territory. 

I  wrote  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose  when  I  was  steaming  up  the 
river,  and  asked  him  whether  there  was  in  existence  a 
military  report  on  the  frontier,  and  was  told  that  he  knew 
of  no  such  thing.  And  when  I  enquired  at  Calcutta,  from 
the  survey  officers  and  others,  I  found  that  no  such  thing 
had  ever  been  thought  of.  Now.  I  recollect,  some  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago,  looking  over  a  French  report  uj 
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the  Rhine  frontier,  drawn  up  with  great  care,  noting 
down  every  feature  of  the  ground  which  could  be  of 
service  to  the  officer  in  command  of  a  fo  ther  ad- 

vancing or  retreating  through  that  country;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Government  should  be  in 
possession  of  a  similar  report  for  the  whole  of  our  trans- 
[ndus  frontier.  This  is  the  only  portion  of  the  whole  of 
our  frontier  by  which  an  enemy  of  any  importance  could 
attempt  to  attack  us,  and  we  ought  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  position  which  it  affords  for  defen 
or  any  advantages  which  it  may  present  to  aid  a  forward 
nio\  ement 

I  am  afraid,  from  what  1  see  in  the  papers,  thai  we 
arc  likely  to  have  some  trouble  in  the  aorth-east,  now 
that  we  have  settled  the  north-west  The  Bhootan  people 
have  frightened   Eden   into  signing   a    treaty  concedi 

certain  matters  t«>  them.       1  don't   know  the  extent  of  his 

weakue^,  hut  the  Government  r[\u  never  dream  of  carry- 
ing the  treaty  out.  These  embassies  to  and  treaties 
with  a  people  which  has  nothing  to  he  called  a  Govern- 
ment, arc  merely  trap  The  breach  of  a  treaty,  which  is 
sure  io  he  broken  ten  week-  after  ratification,  can  alwi 
he  brought  up  ;i-  a  ground  for  hostilities.  It  would  he 
far  better  to  maintain  a  strict  border  law,  to  hang  every 
man   found   in  arms  on  our  side  of  the  frontier;    the 

borders    would    he    desolate,    but     we     have    more    land 

already  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 

\ ' 'in-  \ ery  truly, 

W.  D. 

To  i.      I  H     V. 

My  dear  -I  ha  returns  of  the  i 

our  three  principal  irrigate  rks — the  I  • 

stnah,  and  the  Pennaar  or  Nellore 
The  fire!  !..-,  r0,000  I  will  i 
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about   200,000/.  more  ;  il   in 
acres,  and  u  ill  in  i  1 50,000  m< 

has  therefore  been  aboul  I  I     6d.  \ 
when  the  wholi         >mpleted,  about  1 1 ] 

The  Kistnah  baa  cost  240,000/.,  and  will  co  I  S7<  0 
more ;    it     irri  200,000  1    will    u 

300,000  more ;  it   baa  i  .  and  will 

tually  cost  about  2! 

The  Pennaar  has  cost  100,000/.,  and  will  i  »r'/. 

more;  it  irrigates  30,000  acres,  and  will  in 
more;  it  has  cost  30*.  per  acre,  and  will  eventually 
27s.  &d.     This  latter  work  has  more  than  the  oil. 

because  the  dam  was  placed  too  near  th<  Bad  it  b 

placed  near  the  spot  where  the  river  issues  from  the  hills, 
the  work  would  have  cost  more,  but  ten  tin .  quantity 

of  land  would  have  been  ir  1.     Even  die  work 

has  paid  itself,  the  return  being  at  the  Leas 
or  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  upon  the  Tt  would 

always  be  good  policy  in    the   Government    to  bon 
money  for  works  of  this  kind  :  it  might  set  apart  a  \> 
of  the  revenue  as  a  sinking  fund,  so  as  to  pay  off  I 
capital  in  a  few  years ;   while   the  indirect  return  in  the 
shape  of  money  put  into  the  ryots'  pockets  would  soon 
make  itself  felt  in  the  extension  of  cultivation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 

To  Mrs.  Des   Vceux. 

Madras.  29,  1864. 

My  dear  J , — It  seems  to  me  that  you  in  England 

are  all  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  periodical  fit  of  insanity  : 
with  some  it  takes  the  form  of  professed  admiration  of 
Shakespeare,  while  others  fail  down  and  worship  that  very 
small  lion  Garibaldi.  I  am  told  that  one  lady  framed  and 
glazed  a  glove  which  Garibaldi  had  touched,  while 
another  had   actually  gone  on  her  knees  to  him.     I  do 
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not  think  that  I  should  have  partaken  of  either  phase  of 
this  madness,  but  there  is  no  telling.  I  most  certainly 
should  not  have  Followed  Garibaldi,  for  1  look  upon  him 
ii-  a  mischievous  fellow — just  the  Bort  of  person  who  is 
pushed  to  the  front  in  order  that  others  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  bis  coura  In  India  we  cannot  get  up  steam 
enough  for  hero-worship,  although  we  have  a  good  many 

ill   people,  heroes  in    their  way,  to  whom   we  en 
Btatues.     This  tendency  to  try  and  immortalize  people  in 
brass  or  in  marble  is  becoming  almost  an  evil  of  which 
the  police  should  take  notice  :  the  thoroughfares  will  \ 

)  be  blocked  up  by  Btatues.  1  came  upon  them  at 
Calcutta  in  the  most  extraordinary  places,  ."111(1  even  h< 
1  have  two  which  block  up  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  1 
Buppose  posthumous  fame  has  its  attractions,  for  v. 
many  who  strive  for  it.  and  many  more  who  strive  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  some  friend  or  relation;  but  I 
had  all  this  knocked  out  of  me  years  ago,  partly  by  read- 
ing the  life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  who  worked  for  fame  from 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  reached  high  places  and 
honours,  but  whose  nana1  is  now  absolutely  forgotten; 
and  still  more  by  the  conviction  of  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  iA'  such  a  motive  to  action. 

We  have  had  a  cool  season  at  Madras,  but  no  rain.  1 
went  to  Ghiindy  yesterday,  and  found  my  garden  doing 
well,  owing  to  constant   watering.     My  Victoria  Regia 

1  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  1  have  hundr< 
of  plants,  which   1   am  going  to  spread  about   in  every 
direction.     The  orchid-  which   I    got   from   Burmah  are 
doing  well,  but    it   is  a  little  too  hot  for  those  from  the 
hills,     What  a  pity  it  is  thai  we  canni  A 
we  ^'  heat.     We  arc  all  well,  and  have  arranged  to 
to  the  hills  about  the  4th  or  5th  of  July. 

Your  affections 

W.  D 
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To         ( 

I 

My  dear  Bir  ( lharles,     I  been  I  to  pi< 

facta  :i>  to  the  I  I v  of  I b<  their  phj 

provemenl    or  d<  gradation — in 
lution  ;  but,  of  coin  se,  I  only  get  \ 
however,  appear  to  point  to  a  di  in  the  I 

life,  caused,  as  said  by  some,  by  th< 
in  and  in,  and    by  a    mer  *ual    indu  of  I 

appetites. 

My  informants  say  that  men  are  now  <>:  trry 

not  only  within  their  caste,  but  within  their  family,  and 
that  they  marry  much  earlier  than  they  used.     All  I 
may  be  true,  or  may  be  false,  but  it   points  tot] 
sity  of  acquiring  some  definite  information  as  to  vital 
statistics  ;  and  L  think  it  would  be  as  well  that  w 
commence  a  system  of  registration  ofbirtl  3, 
marriages  as  soon  as  possible. 

June  8. — The  mail  came  in  yesterday,  and  I  Lr"t  y 
letter.     You  have  mistaken  my  meaning     -  -  rh<* 

comparative  merits  of  military  and  civilians  ;  but  I  did 
and  do  maintain  that,  for  military  work,  the  former  are 
the  proper  authorities.  As  regards  the  operations  in  the 
north-west,  they  were  suggested  by  civilians,  interfered 
with  by  civilians,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  termi- 
nated so  well.  This  they  would  not  have  done  had  I  i 
put  an  end  to  the  meddling  of  the  civilians  and  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 

To  Sir  John   Lawrence. 

Madras,  June  20.  U 

My  dear  Sir  John, — I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely 
upon  the  safety  of  Lady  Lawrence,  and  upon  the  addition 
to  your  family. 


POLICE. 

I  have  always  taken  to  myself  the  saying  of  the  Psaln 
•  Lo,  children  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  are  an  herita 
and  gift  thai  cometh  from  the  Lord:  happy  is  the  man 
who  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,1  and  have  found  it 
literally  true  in  a  variety  of  senses ;  bo  I  can  and  do  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  addition  of  another  arrow  to  your 
quiver. 

Many  people  Bay  that  with  children  come  car        Per- 
haps so;  but  with  children  come  thousands  of  pleasun 
From  the  very  day  that  wc  can  take  them  in  our  arms, 
even  to  that  when  we  may  have  to  place  them  in   their 

in-,  and  even  after  that,  they  are  a  help  and  a  blessing 
to  us;  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  man  not  a  parent 
can  comprehend  the  blessed  meaning  of  that  which  we 
learn  from  our  Saviour — that  God  is  our  Father. 

I  have  given  directions  that,  unless  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  the  rail  is  to  be  kept  clear  of  all  burial-grounds 
near  Trichinopoly.  This  place  is  the  head-quarters  of  a 
sulky  and  fanatical  Mahometan  population;  hut  they  have 

few  to  hark  them  that  I  do  not  apprehend  any  risk  of 
an  '•'     among     them.      With     the    new    railroad    to 

Trichinopoly  we  should  be  able  to  pour  in  troops  upon 
them  bo  speedily  as  to  put  down  any  disturbance  imme- 
diately. It  is,  however,  far  better  that  we  Bhould  uot 
give  them  any  just  caus<  mplaint. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  clear  of  any  increase  i  >f  police 
expenditure.  It  is  a  very  hard  service  for  officers:  I  have 
now  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  on  sick  Leave,  [think,  how 
ever,  that  we  are  working  ours  very  satisfactorily.  My 
inspector-general,  Robinson,  is  a  first-rate  man,  not  only 
as  regards  his  thorough   acquaintance   with    the    pol 

tem,  hut  his  zeal  and  energy  in  looking  after  his  Bub- 

linates  and  working  out  all  detail*      The  result 
energetic  working  is  thai  the 

tlowin        Tl  a  the  result  in  I  ><  >f  the  in- 

troduction of  the  new  police;  but  in  a  few  years  ia.11 
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find  the  preventive  action  will  b<  -in  t-.  tell,  and  the 

w  ill  l»(    emptii  l.i,         [•     ould  i. 

to  calculate  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  p         *  numb 

of  prisoner  ,  and  I 

better  make  temporary  ai 

surplus,  \\  bich  \\<-  might  d<>  with 

Y<  hits  very  in. 

W.  I». 

To  Sir  (  Tiarh  >d. 

liadras,  Jam    17. 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — I  see  that   Hawkshaw 

with  me,  that,  if  light   railway-  are  to  be  made,  I 
should  be  worked  by  animal  power.    This  was  t! 

I  expressed  in  New  South  Wales,  and  I 
stronger  in  favour  of  it  here.     I  am  completii 
papers  of  mine  on  the  subject  by  adding  a  chapl 
India,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  when  finish 

June  27. —  I  had  letters  from  New  Zealand  by 
mail.  It  seems  that  the  pah  which  we  failed  to  storm  v  g 
situated  on  a  hill ;  it  had  been  breached,  and  the  naval 
brigade  and  three  or  four  companies  of  the  43rd  v.. 
ordered  to  storm  the  breach.  They  moved  up  to  the 
attack  very  steadily,  and  forced  their  way  in  without  much 
difficulty  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  inside  a  terrific  fire 
was  opened  upon  them  ;  the  officers  were  shot  down.  My 
poor  friend  Glover  was  leading,  and  was  shot  through  the 
head  at  once,  and  the  men.  m  spite  of  every  effort  to 
retain  them,  retreated  in  haste,  leaving  the  dead  and 
wounded  officers  behind  them.  Lieutenant  Glover  tried 
to  carry  off  his  brother,  thinking  that  he  was  only 
wounded,  but  he  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  attempt 
that  he  died  in  a  few  days.  The  soldiers  have  got  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  war.  and  say  that  they 
are  sent  to  bolster  up  a  land-jobbing  speculation. 

I  tried  in  the  last  war  to  persuade  the  military  autho- 
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rities  thai  it  was  b  piece  of  folly  to  storm  a  '  pah.  The 
Maories  hold  on  till  they  are  seriously  attacked,  and  then, 
as  we  come  in  al  one  end,  they,  having  done  as  much 
harm  to  us  as  possible,  go  out  al  the  other.  We  ought 
to  take  8  leaf  out  of  Caesar's  book,  and  when  we  have 
three  or  four  hundred  men  in  a  pah  we  ought  to  end 
them.     They  are  not   provisioned  for  a  siege;  the  pah  is 

often  as  not  on  a  lull  having  no  water  within  the  line 
of  palisades;  so  that  in  a  few  days  the  garrison  would  be 
obliged  to  capitulate,  or  to  make  a  rush  to  escape,  when  a 
ditch  or  parapet  with  a  few  trees  felled  in  front  would 
detain  them  under  fire  long  enough  to  ran-  a  \  ery  serious 

.  if  not  to  compel  them  to  surrender. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  D. 
Lady  Denison  to  Mrs,  Stanley, 

Madras,  June  28,  L861 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stanley, — Before  this  reaches  you,  you 
will  have  Been  the  newspaper  accounts  of  that  terrible 

battle    in    New    Zealand,    and    will     know    that     Captain 

Glover  and  his  youngest  brother  were  both  killed.  The 
new-  has  been  a  real  grief  to  us.  1  think  I  know  few 
people  who  made  themselves  so  generally  beloved  as 
Captain  Glover  has  done,  and  it   is  quite  nice  to  see  how 

pe  >ple  here  think    and    talk    of  him,  and    how   his  death 

has  been  a  general  blow  to  Madras;  while  to  us,  of 
course,  it  is  the  loss  of  a  real  and  intimate  friend,  and 
from  his  having  lived  in  our  house  so  long,  it  is  almost 
like  <>ne  of  the  family  being  gone,  in  respect  <>f  the  many 
little  matter-  in  and  aboul  the  house  with  which  the  re- 
flection of  him  Beems  connected.  We  were,  of  •  •on: 
anxious  t"  'near  all  the  particulars  we  could  about  him, 
beyond  the  bare  fact  which  the  telegram  conveyed,  and 

We    have    got    all   the   details   by  tin-   mail,  in   a    letter   in 

W from   Colonel   Carey,  the   Adjutant-General    in 

w  Zealand.     From  this  letter  it  rs  that  Captain 
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(  Hover  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  storming  p  nd 

had  made  bi  of  his  men  well  ii 

enemy's  w  pah,'  when  he 

died   instantly.     Id     poor  broth< 

that   he  was  only  wounded,  1 1  ied  to 

and    \.         tot    himself  in   so  d< 

proved,  mortally   wounded.     He  Ii 

two  daj  3,  and,  I   am  afraid,  sufl 

then  died  ;  and  the  two  brothers  in 

the  mission  burying  ground  near  the  camp,  al 

the  others  (;i  fearfully  large  number)  who  fell  in  the  - 

battle.     It  is  a  sad  story,  and  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  b 

business  altogether;  for  there  seems  little  doubt  that  * 

officers,  who  all  behaved  heroically,  were  not  sup 

as  they  should  have  been  by  their  own  men.     Am 

Captain   clover  himself,  the   details  are  just  what   one 

could  have  wished  to  hear.     As  Ear  as  humai  aid 

!,  his  life  had  been   so   good   a    preparation  for  ar 
and  sudden  death,  that   it-  suddenness  only 
satisfactory  conviction  that  it  must  have  been  painL 
and  one  cannot  but  be  glad  that  he  fell  during  * 
part  of  the  action,  before  the  repulse  which  befel  our 
troops,  and  which  must  be  a  grief  to  the  very  few  offic 
who  survive.     The   two  brothers  were  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  that  one  could  just  imagine  i 
them  losing  his  own  life  in  the  effort  to  save  the  other. 

Yours  affectionately. 

0.  L.  D. 

Jo  Mrs.  Stanley. 

Woodlands,  Ootaeamund,  July  14,  ]  - 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stanley, — Our  cinchona  experiment  is 
working  admirably  ;  we  propagate  from  20,000  to  30.000 
plants  per  month,  and  are  preparing  and  planting  out  land 
rapidly.  The  plants  like  the  soil  and  the  climate,  and 
private  individuals  think  so  well  of  the  prospect  of  profit 
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as  to  be  willing  to  pay  us  sixpence   per  plan!   for  I 
purpose  of  planting  out    Now  sixpence  per  plant  i->  about 
I")/,   per  acre,  to  Bay  aothing  of  the  probable  lose    in 
planting;  in  fact,  it  will  be  nearer  20/., so  that,  what  with 
purchasing  the  land,  clearing  and  preparing  it,  the 
will  Dot  1»«'  short  i  .  per  acre.     Bark,  however,  will 

worth  three  or  four  shillings  per  pound,  and  in  three 
or  four  year-  the  yield  would  be  at  least  200  lbs.  of  bark 
to  the  acre,  which  at  even  two  shillings  per  pound  would 
give  20/.     I  think,  therefore,  the  speculation  would  I 

good  (»nr,  and   I   haw  no  doubt  that  I  it   many  people 

will  go  into  it.  The  difficulty  will  be  to  find  labour 
enough.     People  imagine  that  India  i  lowing  with 

population,  the  fact  being  thai  we  have  not  labour  enough 
to  cultivate  our  own  soil.  We  do  this,  it  is  true,  in  a 
slownly  way,  and  I  am  trying  to  introduce  machinery 
which  will  set  labour  free.  This,  however,  will  be  a  long 
process,  for  1  have  a  curious  set  of  people  to  deal  with. 
To  revert  to  cinchona.  At  present  we  cannot  make  use  of 
quinine  in  the  hospitals  to  the  extent  which  would  be 
desirable;  □  much  on  account  of  the  expense,  as  ol 

the  scarcity  of  the  commodity.  When  we  have  our 
hills  well  covered,  we  -hall  he  able  to  extend  the  \w  of 
this  febrifuge,  and  tin-  will  be  an  immense  blessing  to  the 
natives.  1  hei  r  of  villages  actually  depopulated  l>y 
f.\  i 

ick  Murchu 

OIIHUIkI.    .Inly    29,     L864 

My  dear  Sir  Roderick, — Thank-  for  your  letter.  I  ;im 
glad  that  you  have  decided  to  remain  a-  President  of  the 

raphical   Society.      1    should    hav<  for   i 

arrangement  which  would  ha                "equired  to  retain 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.     1  shall  i 
a-  to    \  and   it^  inhabitants  with   a   g 1   Cu-,\\  of  ln- 

•'M.     1  am  at  pre»  nt  CO] 
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of  Vienna  on  the  subject  of  I  Be 

is  engaged   in   di  a  up  tl 

\m\  I   I  furnished  1 

of  matter  relative  to  the  Australian  and  [ndian  p   i 

tion.     I  [e  differs  from   I  Darwin   and   1 1 

antecedent  -.  bul  is  disposed  to  ad  I 

to  \ arious  centres  of  creation,  and  to  repu  im 

and  Eve.     It  occurred  to  me,  a  month  i 
how  Bunsen's  and  LyelTs  speculations 
of  man  would  harmonise  with  any  reasons 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  1  nd  I  found  . 

to  believe  that  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  and  tl 
of  the  Deluge,  would  agree  better  with  the  of  the 

existing  population  as  to  numbers,  than  anyoftheth 
of  a  prolonged  residence  upon  earth,  or  of  different  cent 
of  creation,  would  do.     For  instance,  it' v.  hat 

the  population  doubles  itself  in  100  years — only  half  I 
rate  at  which  we  are  progressing,  in  spit 
exodus — avc  shall  find  that  in  the  first  thousand  ; 
population  increased  from  two  to  about  two  thoi  ;  in 

the  second  thousand  year-  the  two  thousand  became  i 
millions ;  in  the  third  thousand  it  became  two  thousand 
millions ;  in  the  fourth  thousand  it  became  two  million 
millions,  and  so  on.  Now  we  require  such  an  even:  3 
the  flood  to  sweep  away  sixteen  or  seventeen  terms 
this  progression,  and  even  then  we  should  find  that  the 
theoretical  population  would  be  about  ten  thousand  times 
as  numerous  as  the  real  population.  Famines,  pestilenc  3, 
wars,  the  sweeping  destruction  of  nations  by  the  .  by 

the  Eastern  kings,  by  the  Romans,  by  Attila.  <kc.  will 
make,  of  course,  shrewd  gaps,  and  reduce  the  numbers  in 
particular  terms  of  the  progression :  but  if  we  assume 
four  centres  of  creation,  we  shall  have  to  multiply  the 
numbers  given  above  by  four  :  and  if  we  suppose,  with 
Bunsen,  that  man  has  been  20,000  years  upon  earth,  we 
should  be  puzzled  to  find  standing-room  for  the  present 
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population.  We  ought  to  have  some  evidence  of  bis 
existence  in  the  remains  of  his  hour-,  looking  to  the 
number  which  mnsl  have  been  placed  under  the  Bod. 

I  have  been  discussing  a  question  relative  to  the  action 
of  forests  upon  the  rainfall,  with  reference  to  the  raydry 
character  of  a  great  part  of  our  plain  country,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  ought  to 
take  energetic  action  to  remedy  a  Btate  of  things  which 
has  a  ino-t  injurious  effect  upon  our  agriculture.  1 
think  L  must  have  mentioned  to  you  the  curious  fact 
that  the  south-west  monsoon,  that  i-.  the  rainy  part  of  it, 
Btops  at  a  Bpecific  line  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  which 
line  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  jungle  on  the  rainy 
side,  while  the  dry  side  is  bare  of  tier-.  1  at  first  attri- 
buted the  presence  of  trees  to  the  rain,  but  I  am  now 
disposed  t<»  look  upon  the  jungle  a-  the  cause  of  tin-  rain, 
not  the  effect  of  it  ;  for  1  have  been  told  that,  just  in  pro- 
portion ;i-  the  hell  of  jungle  is  cut  away.  BO  does  the  line 

<>f  rain  retreat  When  one  comes  to  consider  this,  the 
reason  is  plain  enough  :  the  cleared  ground  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  vertical  Bun  at  the  solstice,  and  a  heated 
Btream    of  air  ascends    from   it,  converting    the    rain    into 

vapour,  which  l-  carried  off  by  the  prevailing  wind-,  and 
fall-  mto  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  desolation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Bast,  Palestine,  Eklom,  Assyria,  &c.,  may,  1 

think,  be  traced  to  the  causeswhich  are  now  iu  operation 
in  India,  and  which  I  wish  to  neutralise. 

(  insists  upon  the  existing  state  of  the  Sinaitic 

desert  a-  a  proof  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  paa 
through  it,  could  not  have  found  fuel,  &a;  but,  in  truth, 
the  existing  denuded  condition  of  the  conn  >upled 

with  the  fact  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  action  of  b 
rent-,  where  tl  3  now  hardly  a  dribble,  is  the  b 

possible  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  Btory  of  the 
exodus.     The  wood  required  for  the  use  of  pie  of 

million  of  people  during  a  period  of  nearly  fortj 
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would  have  covered  the  flan 

been  used  without  That  thei  i 

thai  there  ie  none  we  kn 

was  rain,  where  qo  w<  kxI  exists  th<  lin.     A  pi 

per  <•' »nsideration  of  tneU  1  phenom  ill  afford 

.-in  explanation  of  many  of  the  an  ■  hich  ; 

when  we  view  them  with  1 1 

state  of  thin 

I  am  getting  the  benefit  of  the  south  I 

have  been  up  here  little  more  than  thre  and  hi 

only  had  one  day  without  rain.    V.         •  high  (7,5 
and  in  the  clouds,  where  v.  our  : 

in  the  shape  more  of  mist  than  of  rain  ;  but  twenty  mi 
from  this,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  Lower  down,  I 
rain  has  been  very  heavy,  fifty-seven  inches  having  fall 
in  the  month.     I  am  looked  upon  h<        -  a  wafc  I,  a 

sort  of  Jupiter  pluvius.     The  native,  when  T  ask  him  if 
he  lias  had  a  good  monsoon,         .  'by  your  favour 
have  had  rain.'     This  is  meant  by  them  as  a  deli< 
piece  of  flattery,  but  my  gorge  rises  at  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D. 

To  Mrs.  Des   Vceux. 

Ootacaruund,  August  5,  1864. 

My  dear  J , — We  have  been  here  for  more  than  a 

month,  and  have  had  only  four  days  without  rain.  Still 
we  have  made  our  way  out,  both  on  horseback  and  on 
foot.  I  have  had  two  special  wettings  in  an  attempt 
to  get  a  day's  shooting. 

Can  you  imagine  the  cold  being  sufficient  up  here  to 
kill  people  ?  It  is,  however,  the  case.  The  coolies  from 
the  low  country,  with  cotton  wrappers,  and  a  blanket 
which  covers  their  head,  their  leas  and  feet  being  bare, 
frequently  die  from  exposure  to  the  wind  and  rain.  They 
seem  to  get  stupified,  just  as  a  man  does  when  exposed 
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fco  intense  cold,  and  will  lie  down  and  die  within  a  few 
hundred  j  ards  of  Bhelter,    A  man,  the  other  day,  carr 

for  about   a  couple   of  mile-,  our   of  his   cooliefi  who  \\;i- 

just  giving  in.     The  temperature  ;u  this  time  of  year  is 
seldom  Id-low  60°,  but  the  wind  and  the  rain  her 

make  a  \  ery  chilly  Compound 


Lady  Denisonto  /•'.  <>.  Denison^Esq. 

tcamund,  A 

My  dcai-  Prank, — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  much  to  tell 
you  from  hence  to  make  a  letter  lively.  We  are  iii  the 
mid-i  of  torrents  of  rain,  according  to  the  usual  fashion 
of  Ootacamund;  but  we  really  had  a  lew  line  days  at  the 
beginning   of   last    week,  which    were    vi    j    enjoyable. 

Thinking   the  monsoon  must  be  nearly  over  now.   we   are 

beginning  to  plan  a  lew  excursions  lor  next  month.     The 
present  idea  is  to  start  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  (to-morrow 

k),  for  Tycara  :  a  party  of  twelve.  The  plan  is  to 
Bpend  the  remainder  of  that  week  between  the  EVcara 
waterfall  and  Neddiewuttum — a  very  beautiful  place  in 
the  neighbourhood — returning  here  on  Saturday,  and  the 
following  week  going  out  again  to  Makoortie  Peak.  This 
last  expedition  is  the  one  I  am  most  anxious  for,  for  1 
have  never  seen  that  Makoortie  Teak  view,  which  is  .-aid 

to    be    such   a    glorious    one.      We   attempted    it  when  we 

were  last  in)  here,  but  there  was  such  a  mist  when  we  srot 
up  that  we  could  Bee  nothing. 

Last  Thursday  we  gave  a  ball,  the  only  way  we  could 
devise  ^i'  doing  the  needful  in  the  way  of  hospitaliti 
to  the  people  of  <  totacamund,  as  our  rooms  in  this  house 
are  quite  too  small  to  admit   of  our  giving  dinners.     It 
was  ball-giving  under  difficulties,  as  yon  maj   bu] 
for,  of  course,  the  rooms  hei   .  tall  6  >r  dinn( 

are  also  too  small  for  balls,  so  we  had  to  m 

low  occupied  by  the  Mali"  where  thei 
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opening  into  one  anothei       mall,  indeed,  ! 

hut    larger  than  oui  own,  and  altogether  the  most  <■ 

\ ciiiciii  we  could  get  i  igh,  b 

had  i'»  be  planed  and   smoothed,  ••  i r i *  1  old  Chinniah,  I 

butler,  danced  up  and  down  them  nearly  all 

they   wer<  oiootb  /h.     Then  it  rained  in 

torrents  all  the  afternoon ;  and,  though  it  •  I  a  lil 

in  the  evening,  it  waa  \  i 

only  the  B 'a  palanquin  carriage  in  which  to 

to  the  bungalow  in  detachments,  forwe  only  brought  i 
pair  of  horses  with   us,  and  a  Btupid  native         chman 
managed  to  throw  one  of  them  down  the  other  day  and 
break  one  of  his  hue*-,  so  he  was  hors  •  !■  combat.     How- 
ever, in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties, the  ball  went  offv< 
fairly  well,  and  people  in  general  seemed  pleased. 

Your  affectionate  Mothe  . 

I      L  D. 

To  Mrs.  Des    Voeux. 

Ootacamuiid.  A         t  21 

My  dear  J , — I   propose  to  finish    off  my  three 

months  on  the  hills  by  a  visit  to  a  district  called  Wynaad, 
which  is  on  the  top  of  the  Ghauts,  though  2,000ft.  or 
3,000ft.  lower  than  the  mass  of  hills  upon  which  w< 
perched.  This  district  is  principally  occupied  by  coffi 
planters,  who,  being  for  the  most  part  Englishmen,  are 
always  grumbling  that  the  Government  does  not  help 
them,  though  we  are  spending  much  more  money  upon 
them  than  we  get  from  them.  I  want  to  stop  their 
mouths  if  possible.  Tins  journey  I  shall  have  to  make 
principally  on  horseback,  and  I  do  not  look  forward  to  it 
with  any  very  pleasant  anticipations,  as  I  shall  have  to 
ride  between  250  and  300  miles.  Of  course,  the  people 
whom  we  talk  to  on  the  subject  have  always  some  story 
of  wild  elephants  and  tigers  that  we  are  to  meet.  There 
is  rather  a  good  story  of  an  elephant  meeting  a  man  and 
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bis  wife,  who  were  coming  up  a  narrow  path  in  palan- 
quins; they,  of  course,  trundled  quickly  out  of  their 
palanquins,  which  the  elephant  destroyed  ;  but,  when 
}iu  had  passed,  all  their  goods  were  found  correct,  except 
a  large  box  of  Holloway's  pills,  which  it  is  supposed  the 
elephant  must  have  swallowed.  A  rider  has  been  added 
to  the  story]  that  the  elephant  was  found  dead  a  few 
days  after,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  dose;  bul 
this  is  mythical. 

l\feara,  August  31,  We  came  out  here  with  ;t  party 
of  fourteen  altogether,   two  <>t"  whom   are  in  the  bun 

low  and  the  rest  in  tents,  with  the  intention  <>t  seeing 
the  waterfall,  the  cinchona  plantations,  &c,  and  having  m 
little  shootin  We  were  just  starting  for  the  waterfall 
when  a  man  came  in  and  told  us  that  a  tiger  had  killed  a 
buffalo  and  a  pony  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our 
camp.  W  e  went  to  the  place  and  found  that  there  were  two 
tigers:  one  of  them,  after  being  fired  at  from  above,  came 

down  towards  the  spot  where  1) and  1.  with  a  I  lolonel 

Hamilton,  were  posted.  He  was  sneaking  awav  down 
the  river,  when  I  caught  sight  of  him.  1  hit  him  with  my 
first  barrel,  when  he  turned,  growled  savagely,  and  made 
at  us,  but  I  lired  my  second  barrel  and  crippled  him,  and 

I) and  I  la  mi  It  «>n  finished  him,  l)i  it  he  took  a  great  deal 

of  killing.  1  am  very  glad  that  [  have  killed  one,  but  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  no  one  ought  to  encounter 
n  tiger  single-handed. 

/•  2,  —We  went  yesterday  to  visit  a  cinchona 
plantation,  which  has  been  established  about  three  years, 
and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  growth  ofthe  plants 
during  the  last  two  years.  Several,  put  in  two  yean 
being  then  yearling  plant-  about  L5in.  to  24in  high,  are 
from  8ft,  to  LOft.  in  height.  The  experiment  has  been  a 
very  successful  one,  and  iii  a  lew  years  we  shall  beat  the 
South  Americans  out  of  the  market.  This  success  is 
principally  owing  to  our  gardener,  Mj    Mclvor.  tch 

VOL.   ||. 
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man.     I  reliei  ed  him  from  control  and 

and  made  bim  ans\* eral>l<;  \'*>v  tin         •  -  <>f  tin 

and  the  result   is  certainly  m<         tisfactory.     Were  I  a 

young  mini  with  a  few  thousand  pounds  I  should  decidedly 

become  a  cultivator  of  cinchona  on  these  hill 

very  healthy,  and  the  profit   from  cinch  ion 

will   be  very  large,  it'  a  man  would  look  after  it  hi] 

Many  men,  however,  buy  tea  and  coffee  plantal  nd 

place  them  in  the  hands  <  >f  agei 

large  interest  for  their  money,  but  the  agent  swallo 

the  whole  of  the  profits. 

Ootacamund,    September   6. — We    returned    h< 
Saturday,  having  a  perversely  fine  day  for  our  ri         ict 

I  am  going  to  have  anotlier  'out'  to-morrow,  to  visit 
Makoortie  Peak — the  great  lion  of  the  plat 

Your  affectionate  Broth' 

W.    I). 

Jo  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  7 

Bfadiw,  August  29,  L8 

Your  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my  con- 
gratulations upon  the  birth  of  the  first  of  the  new  gene- 
ration in  your  family,  and  my  best  wishes  for  the  health  i  £ 
both  mother  and  child. 

Your  visit  to  Kuthalum  must  have  given  you  great 
satisfaction,  but  I  am  more  interested  in  the  remarks 
which  you  make  on  the  subject  of  utilizing  the  water  of 
the  second  fall.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  for 
which  nature  places  at  our  disposal  in  India  made  use  of 
for  productive  purposes.  Hitherto  both  wind  and  water 
have  been  allowed  to  waste  their  energies,  while  man  has 
been  tasked  to  do  the  work  which  might  have  been  better 
and  more  economically  performed  by  these  natural 
agents. 

In  Travancore  water-power  is  available  to  any  extent. 
Saw-mills,    spinning   and    weaving    machinery,   mills  for 
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hulling  rice  and  preparing  it  for  exportation,  and,  in  f 
for  a  hundred  other  useful  purposes,  might  easily  be 
established.  I  have  sent  to  England  for  a  variety  of 
agricultural  implements,  among  which  there  is  a  steam 
plough,  and  1  bope  to  prove  to  the  ryots,  and  to  the 
agricultural  population  generally,  that  by  the  use  of  better 
implements  their  crops  will  l>r  improved, and  their  profits 
larger.  1  Bhould  wish  to  see  more  attention  paid  in  the 
schools  i"  instruction  in  mechanics;  thai  working  imple- 
ments should  be  exhibited  in  action  to  the  scholars, 
to  produce  an  impression  on  their  minds  and  memories 
that  there  are  means  by  which  results  may  be  arrived  at 
such  a-  man  could  not  hope  to  perform  unaided  by 
machinery.  »bject  is  to  enable  you  to  utilize  a  lai 

amount  of  power  which  is  lying  dormant  in  Travancoi 
Wages  ani  rising  daily,  demands  are  being  made  upon 

India  with  which   >he    will    be    unable    to    comply,  im!<  38 

Bhe  avails  herself  of  the  knowledge  which  the  pressure  ot 

circumstances  has  matured  in  England  and  America,   and 

this  lead-  t<>  the  employment  of  other  agencies  than  man. 

Of  course,  all   progress   of  this  kind    must    be    very 

gradual  ;  but  educated  men,  like  your  Highness,  are  well 

aware  of  the  kind  of  preparation  which  is  required  to  lit 

the  minds  of  people  for  the  changes  which   must  take 
place,  and  in  which  your  position  fits  you  most  especially 

I"  take  the  lead. 

1  trust  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  writing  thus  to  you; 
but  T  feel  so  great  an  interest  in  the  development, 
through  native  energy,  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
that  1  do  not  like  t<>  let  an  occasion  Blip  of  pressing  my 
views  upon  any  whom  i  may  think  likely  to  aid  in 
carrying  them  out 

Believe  me  to  be  y<  >ur  sincere  friend, 

W.    P 


A      A      I 
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./.  //.  I hn  lowi    I  [gent for  Irrigation  Com)  < 

My  dear  Bir,     I   am  afraid  thai  you  mus(   make  up 
your  mind  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  arising  oul 
the    increased    cost    of   labour     difficulties    which    p. 
hardly  upon  all  departments  of  th<  Q  vernment,  and  from 

which,  therefore,  the  Irrigation  Company  cannol  hop. 
be  exempted.     The  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  I 
origin  in  too  many  causes  to  admit  of  the  application  of 

local  remedies  to  the  evils  which  it  creafa evils,  by  the 

way,  which  have  their  counterbalancing  advantag 
The  railways  are  one  of  these  causes;  the  works  of  the 
Irrigation  Company  another;  the  great  extension  of  public 
works  another ;  the  rapid  increase  of  cultivation  another; 
emigration  another.  The  remedy  is  to  1"-  found  not  in 
diminishing  the  demand  for  labour,  hut  in  inci  s  its 

efficiency;  in  applying  mechanical  expedients  to  enable 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  ;  in  utilising  the 
power  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal;  in  maki 
more  use  of  animal  power,  ecc.  &c. 

The  principle  which  the  Government  has  affirmed,  with 
reference  to  the  emigration  question,  is  the  right  of  the 
native  of  India  to  carry  his  labour  to  any  market  which 
suits  him,  and  it  most  certainly  will  not  modify  this  to 
meet  a  difficulty  which  is,  but  to  a  very  slight  extent,  due 
to  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  natives.  I  do  not 
quite  comprehend  the  course  of  action  which  you  have 
submitted  to  the  Directors  of  the  Irrigation  Company, 
and  which  you  say  they  have  sanctioned.  That  you  will 
act  wisely  in  concentrating  your  efforts  upon  the  upper 
portions  of  your  present  work — that  is,  upon  those  be- 
tween the  Toombuddra  and  the  Pennaar — I  am  quite 
disposed  to  admit ;  as  these  portions  are,  in  the  first  place, 
likely  to  be  most  remunerative,  and  as  they  are,  in  the 
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cond  place,  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  lower 
portions  of  the  work:  bul  you  must  recollect  that  your 
contract  embraces  .-ill  the  work  from  Sunkesala  to  the 

i;  and  you  must  understand  that  the  Government,  whilst 
ii  does  not  wish  to  hamper  the  action  of  the  company  in 
it-  efforts  i"  carry  out  the  work  to  the  best  advantage,  is 
not  in  any  way  disposed  to  ignore  the  contract  which  has 
been  entered  into,  or  to  allow  the  company  to  leave  un 
done  any  portions  of  the  work,  on  the  ground  that  sueh 
are  not  Likely  to  prove  remunerati 

fours  very  truly. 

W    I) 

To  I  ■  G,  P<  /'/>"//.  Esq. 

I  roormund,  September  LO,  J  -,:  I 

.My  dear  Prank, — Our  Makoortie  trip  has  proved  a 
failure.  I  am  writing  now  at  the  Croormund  bungalow, 
as  we  are  preparing  to  return  to  Ootacamund.  We  in- 
tended to  come  oiu  on  Wednesday  with  a  party  of  six 
teen,  Beven  ladies  and  nine  gentlemen  ;  but  it  rained  too 
hard.     It  was  finer  on  Thursday,  so  we  started,  but  were 

Caught   in  the  rain    before  we   got    to  OUT  camp.       We  had 

a  very  merry  party,  however,  in   the  evening,  and  de- 
cided to  be  up  at   tour  on  Friday  morning,  90  as  to 
up  to  the  top  of  the  peak  betimes.    At  a  quarter  to  four  I 
looked  out  and  found  that  it  was  raining;  however,  it  was 
too  late  to  make  any  change  then,  so  we  started.     Our 
firsi  difficulty  was  how  to  get  across  the  stream  jus!  below 
the  bungalow,  which  was  over  the  Baddle-flaps.     We  Ii 
proposed  to  carry  the  ladies  over  in  a  chair;  hut  it  v. 
suggested  that  the  elephants  which  had  brought  out  the 
tents  might  carry  us  over,  so  we  decided  to  try.     The] 
had   n<>  howdahs,  hut  only  the  pad,-,  so  there  was   not 
much  to  hold  on  by. 

Ybur  mother  and  I  and  two  other-  went  0VCT  first,  and 
I  never  was  in  BUch  a  fright.     The  elephant  kneels  down. 
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and  one  >u  bi    back  easily  enough ;  hut  when  he 

up,  Ik-  lift«  hie  fore  qua] 
tendency  b »  slip  o\ er  hi    taiL     I     d  hia  motion 
of  rolling  gait,  very  like  a  boat  in  tnd  wl 

he  lies  down  to  lei  you  gel  off  il  is  almost  worse  than 
when  be  rises  up,  for  be  bi  in  hind  qua 

bending  what  would    be  the  hock  of  a  horse  un 
instead  of  outwards,  bo  thai  hu  leg  from  I  flc  is 

on  the  ground.     In  one  instance,  the  animal,  ii 
kneeling  properly,  rolled  over  on  one 
ladies  had  to  be  pulled  off  backwards.     We  '■ 
at  seeing  <>nc  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  elephants, 
sitting  far  hack  on  one  of  them,  and  pulling   up   the 
creature's  tail  behind  him,  to  keep  himself  from  slipping  ofh. 
In  spite  of  our  curly  move,  we  found,  when  we  got  to  I 
river,  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  «i 
enveloped  in  mist,  so  that  it  would  hai         en  a  pi 
absurdity   to  attempt   to  get   up    the    peak.     We   went 
hack,  therefore,  to  breakfast,  and  a  party  went  off  to  heat 
some  sholas,  but  they  saw  hut  little  game,  and 
wet  and  tired. 

We  have  had  some  very  good  sport  with  the  hounds. 
We  go  out  twice  a  week  at  half-past  seven,  and  are  in 
generally  by  ten  or  half-past.  The  other  day  we  must 
have  ridden  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

A  party  went  out  shooting  yesterday  and  brought 
home  three  hinds  ;    they  missed  one  or  two  fine  sfc  _ 

B made  a  very  pretty  shot  at  a  stag  running  acr   - 

him,  and  killed  him  dead. 

September  23. — We  had  an  exhibition  of  the  Todas 
and  Koters,  two  of  the  tribes  of  these  hills,  yesterday,  at 
the  Commander-in-chief's  house — 146  of  the  first  and  89 
of  the  second.  They  brought  with  them  a  strong  smell  of 
garlic,  which  rather  overpowered  some  of  the  visitors,  of 
whom  there  were  many.  I  sent  them  away  pleased 
enough,  giving  half  a  rupee  to  each  of  the  men,  and  a 
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quarter  of  a  rupee  to  each  of  the  women  and  children. 
There  were  two  very  fine  old  felloi  upwards 

of  six  feel  high,  and  with  very  good  features,    I  am  • 
to  ba\ e  them  photographed. 

!"( mr  affectionate  Father, 

W.  D. 


\  visit  from  these  Todaa  and  K  an  annual 

currence  during  our  Btay  on  the  bills.  Their  chief 
object,  of  course,  was  to  obtain  the  above-mentioned 
dole  with  which  our  interview  concluded;  but  before 
this  was  given  to  them,  they  used  to  entertain  us  with 
their  national  dan  That  of  the  Koters  consisted  in 
whirling  round,  first  with  one  arm  raised,  and  then  in  a 
contrary  direction,  holding  up  the  other  arm;  but,  as 
their  dress  was  rather  remarkable,  consisting  of  a  long 
white  robe  (usually  very  dirty),  covered  with  patches  of 
red, arranged  in  peculiar  and  cabalistic-looking  forms, there 

Was   a  kind  of  weird  and  witehdike  look  about   the  whole 

— a  something  between  the  dervish  and  the  sorcerer — 
that,  but  for  the  extreme  dirt,  would  have  given  a  kind  of 
quasi-digaity  to   the    performance       The   dano  the 

Todas  consisted  merely  in  slightly  raising  and  advancing 
one  toot,  and  hopping  -lowly  upon  the  other,  each  hop 
being  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  grunt ;  their  dress, 
was  less  Btrange  than  thai  of  the  Koters,  consisting  Bim 
of  a  blanket  thrown  over  the  Bhoulders  and  reaching  to 
the  knees,  which  garment,  U  is  said,  is  never  changed 
mi-  taken  oil"  till  it  drops  to  pieces  tV< mi  actual        '     The 

hair  of  the  Toda  man  i>  worn  in   a    kind  of  thick  mat  on 

the  top  of  the  head;  that  of  the  women  is  dressed  with 
Borne  care,  in  l<>mr  and  shining  ringlets  round  the  hi 
and  reaching  down  to  the  neck.     The  Toda-.  hower 

are  mUCh   the  SnCT    people    of   the    two;    th'  n!'m|i. 

ami  more  muscular  than   tl  3,  ami  tin  .  s    ne- 
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thing  of  an  independent  dignity  ;ui< 

manner  which  contrast    m<  i  wrably  with  the 

sen  ility  of  i  he  I  [indoo  in  the  plaii 


/  i  Mrs.  D(     \  "  u ' . 
hUaAntodd; 

M\  dear  >I , — I  may  as  well  explain  mj 

I  commence  my  story.  Manantoddy  b  the  central  town 
of  a  district  called  Wynaad,  inhabited  principally  bj 
coffee-planters,  who,  having  complained  to  me  bitterly 
various  grievances,  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  comp 
me  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  mode  of  travelling,  on 
horseback,  did  not  lead  to  any  very  pleasant  anticipations 
on  my  part  ;  and  I  started  on  the  26th  at  2  p.m.,  not  in 
the  best  of  humours,  for  a  ride  of  seventeen  miles  to  my 
resting-place  for  the  night,  with  the  prospect  of  a  wetting. 
Bowever,  matters  turned  out  better  than  I  expected  ; 
escaped  the  rain,  and  found  our  bungalow  fairly  comfort- 
able. Our  Tuesday's  journey  was  rather  a  formidable 
one.  We  were  to  start  at  seven,  to  get  down  a  descent 
of  about  2,000  feet;  then  to  meet  a  deputation  of  plant 
and  to  ride  on  about  fifteen  miles  to  breakfast  We 
started  to  walk  down  the  ghaut,  and  soon  found  that  our 
four  miles  of  descent  lengthened  out  to  five,  six,  seven  and 
a  half:  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  upwards  of  six  miles,  and 
this  elongation  of  our  walk  made  us  behind  time  with 
the  deputation  ;  this,  however,  did  not  matter  much.  We 
said  our  say,  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  pushed  on  along 
a  new  road  as  fast  as  its  character  would  permit.  We 
had  been  warned  that  we  must  keep  our  eyes  about  us, 
for  that  the  road  was  rotten  in  several  places,  the  ants 
having  made  excavations  which  were  likelv  to  let  us  in. 
and  give  us  a  fall.  However,  by  careful  riding,  we  got 
on  to  our  breakfast  place,  which  was  a  tent  pitched  upon 
a  grassy  knoll,  and  did  ample  justice  to  our  fare,  as  you 
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may  imagine,  having  ridden  and  walk  renty-one  or 
twenty-two  miles.  We  intended  to  have  remained  at 
this  place  fur  some  hours,  and  then  to  have  pushed  on 
when  the  sun  got  low;  but  about  in  o'clock  the  clouds 
collected  and  it  began  to  rain,  so  we  decided  to  start  at 
once,  and  try  to  ride  out  of  the  rain.  We  therefore  Bent 
on  our  tired  horses,  and.  mounting  fresh  ones,  made  our 
way  as  fast  as  we  could  to  our  resting  place  for  the  night, 

which    was   a    bungalow   with   tents   round    it,   at    a    place 

called  Sultan's  Battery;  Eyder  or  Tippoo  having  esta- 
blished a  post  here,  in  a  move  which  they  made  against 
the  Zamorin  of  Calient  on  the  coast  i  wish  L  could  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  ry,  both  generally 

and   specially.      The    n>ad   wound    round   hills   giving    US 

peeps  of  da-  range  of  mountains  we  had  left,  and  show 
ing  11-,  from  different  points  of  view,  detached  hills  with 
rugged  and  irregular  outlines :  the  country  was  clothed 
with  timber  generally,  hut  the  hills  had  beautiful  grassj 
patches  of  the  most  vivid  green.     'Then  the  forest  itself 
was  not  like  an  American  one,  a  ma--  of  trees  and  under 

w<»od,  hut  had  much  more  the  look  of  an  English  park  ! 
here  and  there  a  mass  of  wood,  then  a  graS8y  glade,  with 

beautiful  Bhoii  tuff  dotted  about  with  clusters  of  bam 
boos,  whose  leathery  foliage  rose  to  the  height  of  tiftv  or 
sixty  feet,  and  whose  outlines  art'  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  Then  the  wild  Bowers  were  lovely;  tin'  trees, 
Bhrubs,  and  creepers  were  just  bursting  into  bloom  after 
the  monsoon.  The  butterflies,  by  hundreds,  were  Daunt- 
ing about,  of  Colours  Mich  a-  yon  never  -aw  or  dreamt  of 
in   an   extra-tropical   climate.      (  Mir  journey,   therefore — 

barring  the  rain,  out  of  which  we  managed  to  ride  -was 
very  pleasant,  and  a  good  sponge  with  warm  water  made 
me  feel  quite  fresh,  notwithstanding  a  walk  of  upwards 
of  six  miles  and  a  ride  of  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
We  stopped  at  Sultan*-  Battery  all  Wednesday,  in  order 
to  give  our  men  and  horses  time  to  ►rward     In  the 
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afternoon  we  had  a  party  of  the  wild  ti . 

much  i"  i be  bush,  to  exhibit  their  arche         The]  put 

u|)  :i  botl le  ;ii   twenty  j ards,  and   I  ;t  priz< 

annafi  ( 3c£ )  to  ^  b<  hil   it,  and  four  annai  to  t.' 

who  broke  it.     Their  t> \  of  bambo  . 

w'uli   vegetable    fibre;    an         also   of    bamb 
headed  with  sharp  iron  like  the  pointed  bl 
oilier-,  w iili  which  they  Bhoot  birds,  I 
widening  gradually  from  the  si  itfa  ;>  1  j  *  *  1 « ^  in  I 

middle  in  which  a  bit  of  -tone  was  placed.     I  oof 

much  impressed  with  their  .-kill.     I  was  struck,  ho-.. 
with  the  muscular  power  exhibited  by  men  whose  frai 
was  slight,  and  their  limbs  by  no  mean-  well  clothed  with 
muscle:  their  bows  were  very  stifll  and  I  found  it  difficult 
to  bend  them  to  the  extent  which  they  do  with  appan 
ease. 

On  Wednesday  evening  it  rained  hard,  continued  to  do 
so  allnight,  and  when  I  got  up  at  a  quarter  bef  :  it 

was  still  drizzling.  We  had  intended  to  have  ridden  on 
some  thirteen  miles  to  breakfast,  but,  looking  to  tie  - 
of  the  weather,  we  decided  to  breakfast  before  we  started. 
and  to  ride  straight  through,  taking  our  chance  of  the 
heat.  A  tent  is  not  a  pleasant  tenement  under  a  burning 
sun,  even  though  it  be  double,  with  a  space  of  some  tie: 
feet  between  the  inner  and  outer  tent,  as  they  all  are 
here.  We  started  at  ten  o'clock,  and  rode  through  a 
country  more  beautiful  than  that  which  we  passed  through 
on  Tuesday.  We  had  three  rivers  to  cross,  upon  rafts 
made  of  bamboos,  which  just  carried  me  and  my  horse, 
the  water  even  then  coming  up  over  the  raft.  The  rope 
which  was  stretched  across  the  river,  and  by  which  the 
raft  was  pulled  across,  was  made  of  twisted  rattans  ; 
these  grow  to  a  length  of  from  60ft.  to  80ft.,  and  make  a 
very  strong  rope.  We  did  our  twenty-four  miles,  in- 
cluding these  crossings  of  rivers,  in  about  six  hours,  and 
were  glad  to  find  ourselves  under  a  good  roof. 
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Lackady,  October  -1. — We  rested  at  kfanantoddy, 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  being  comfortably  Lodged 
in  a  bungalow  belonging  to  the  deputy  collector.  1  bad 
to  receive  and  answer  an  address,  to  dine  with  the  set 
tiers,  to  writ  sral  letters,  &c,  so  the  time  passed  away 
quickly  enough.  We  had  Ben  ice  in  the  house  on  Sunday, 
ut  which  several  settlers  attended  On  Monday  we  started 
to  ride  thirty  miles  to  this  place — Lackady — at   the  head 

I  pass  down  to  the  low  country.  We  passed  through 
a  country  differing  very  much  from  thai  which  we  bad 

a  on  our  former  rides;  the  forest  was  closer,  but 
there  were  occasional  openings  which  made  beautiful 
pictures.  We  came  across  the  tracks  of  several  wild 
elephants  :  these  come  lumbering  down  the  hills  to  drink 
at  the  brooks  at  the  bottom,  and  leave  their  marks 
upon  the  road  ;  they  will  be  gradually  cleared  out  as  the 
country  gets  cleared.  This  morning  I  breakfasted  with 
tin1  settlers,  received  a  lone  grumbling  address,  gave  a 

written   answer,    and    then    had    a    long    talk   with    them, 

which  ended  satisfactorily,    for    we   parted    very    good 
friends.     It  is  raining  hard,  everything  feels  damp,  and  I 

Bhall    n«>t    he   >orry    to   get    down  the    irhaiit    into    the  low 

intry  to-morrow, 

0  -  h,  r  r>. — We  started  at  six  yesterday  morning  and 

walked  seven  miles  down  the  ghaut,  through  a  dense 

.  out  of  which  we  only  got  a  [»«■(•[)  occasionally.  The 

getatioo,  however,  was  truly  tropical  ;  here  and  there 
the  road  was  strewed  with  wild  nutmegs,  tin-  mace  good 
enough,  the  nutmegs  themselves  without  any  taste  A 
merchant  "t"  Calicut  sent  home  a  large  cargo  of  them  one 

ir,  for  which  he  got  a  good  price;  he  tried  the  Bame 

trick  the  next    year,   and  found  that    they  Would    UOt    pay 

the  freight. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  the  ghaut  we  rode  nine  miles  to 

breakfast,  and  I  was  then  driven  in  to  tin-  I  lalicut) 

by  tip'  Collector,  Mr.  Ballard,  at  whose  house   1  am  Btay- 
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ing.     I  ;un  ii"\.  writing  in  the  verandah  in  front  of  my 
1 1 »<>iii  in  my  dressing  .  the  tem] 

an  orchid    hou         We    i  on    by    rail  to  mon 

picking  up  L         and  the  rest  of  the  party  on  the  road 
Madra  .  October  L2.     W  ted  from  Calicut  on  * 

afternoon  of  the  7th,   reached    Beypore  in  time  for 
special  train,  which  took  us   luu  I    limbatore  in 

three  hours;  found  I> and  all  our  belongings  wail 

for  us.     Slepl  at  Coimbatore  that  night 
and  got  to  Madras  at   a  quarter  h  ;..  hai 

306  miles  in  nine  hours  and  three-quarters,  including  fifty 
minutes  given  as  for  luncheon;-  fair  going.     Formerlj 
would  have  taken  seven  or  eight  days  of  bullock  trane 

Your  affectionate  Brett    . 

W     I) 

To  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

Ma  tobei  31    If 

My  dear    Sir  Koderick, — I  want   to  get  from  you  an 
explanation  of  some  phenomena  connected  with  the  gneiss 

formation.  The  Government  is  making  a  new  ghaut  or 
pass  down  the  hills  from  Wynaad  to  the  coast,  and  a 
couple  of  companies  of  sappers  are  at  work  upon  the 
upper  500ft.  of  the  ghaut,  which  has  to  be  cut  out  of 
solid  mass  of  gneiss.  The  face  of  the  hill  where  the  men 
were  at  work  is  very  steep — say  from  75°  to  80° ;  this. 
however,  is  not  the  dip  of  the  gneiss,  but  the  plane  of  a 
section  across  the  strata  which  stand  at  much  the  same 
angle,  shewing  the  plane  of  stratification  in  parallel  lines 
of  black  and  white  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  Here  and 
there  we  came  upon  veins  of  quartz  crossing  the  planes  of 
stratification  ;  and  these,  producing  no  dislocation  of  the 
strata,  nor  exhibiting  any  evidence  of  having  acted  upon 
the  edges  of  the  narrow  lamina  of  the  gneiss,  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  deposited  at  the  same  time,  or  even 
previous  to  the  gneiss.     I  assume  gneiss  to  be  an  aqueous 
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deposit  ;  to  have  been  at  one  time  horizontal,  or  nearly  90  ; 
to  have  been  tilted  up  *  somehow  ' — how  deponent  sayeth 
not .  How  and  when  came  the  quartz  vein  in  the  position 
shown  below  P 

giAUi/ 
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Yours  truly. 
To   \£r8.  Des  Vcsuti, 

Madras,  Norembet  8,  L864. 

My  dear  *J < — I   think   I  mentioned  the  cyclone  at 

Calcutta,  which  had  done  so  much  damage,  in  my  Last 
letter.     We  have   had   a   repetition   of  it  on  this  coast, 
about   200  miles  to  the   northward,   at  a  place   called 
Masulipatam.     The  damage  done  to  the  town  has  been 
very  great  ;  it  lies  low,  and  the  wind  brought   the   - 
upon  it,  the  water  being  t\v«>  <>r  three  feci  deep  in  the 
Btreet8<     With  the  rubbishy  houses  built  of  mud,  of  course 
the  destruction  was  great,  and  1  am  afraid  the  loss  of 
native  life  was  great  also,     I  only  heard  the  account  yes 
terday  evening  a-  1   was  going  out,  when  I  was  called 

upon    to   sanction  an  outlay  of  3,000 1,  to  clear   a\\;iv  the 

ruins  and  bury  the  dead.  Just  about  the  change  of  the 
monsoon  i>  hurricane  time  here.  1  hope  tiny  have  blown 
themselves  out  by  this  time,  and  that  those  dear  to  me, 
either  coming  out  or  going  home,  may  encounter  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

5 1  >ur  affectionate  Broth< 

w.  i> 
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/     ( aptain    Warburt 

r    11.    W.I. 

M\  dear  Warburton,     Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  and 
the  accounl  of  the  lo  oed  in  on  k  on  I 

Gate  Pah.    I  was  deeply  interested  in  getti  the  truth 

of  this  affair,  for  I  Lost  in  the  two  brothers  Glo         rho 
were  killed,  two  very  good  friends.  Ider  brother 

had  been  on  my  staff  ever  since  my  arrival  in  India,  and 
quitted  it,  like  a  gallant  fellow,  to  go  with  his  regim 
New  Zealand.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  b 
of  the  panic  of  the  lord  and  the  Naval  Brigade,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  instruction  from  it  ;  bul  I  should 
say  that  the  failure  of  the  attack  was  due  to  the 
of  proper  support.  As  a  rule,  the  storming  party  should 
be  strong  enough  to  overcome  all  opposition;  but  it 
ought  to  have  a  strong  support  in  rear,  and  to  be  aw 
of  the  presence  of  such  support.  Th< 
'Sieges  in  Spain'  of  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  San  Sebastian.  &a,  and  of  the  assault  on  the 
castle  of  Burgos,  are  most  instructive.  At  the  pah.  how- 
ever, there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  inner  line  of 
stockade,  of  which  we  ought  to  have  been  cognisant:  and 
we  ought  to  have  breached  the  other  ancfle  of  the  work, 
and  have  attacked  both  breaches  at  once.  But  the  folly 
was  in  storming  at  all.  In  the  Peninsula  we  were  pressed 
for  time  ;  unless  we  could  take  the  town  in  a  given  time, 
the  chance  was  that  the  French  would  have  got  together 
a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  sie^e  ;  but  in  Xew  Zealand 
time  was  no  object,  and  to  take  the  garrison  prisoners 
was  a  very  great  object.  Altogether,  then,  it  seems  tome 
that  our  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  has  been  marked 
by  no  originality  of  conception,  by  no  proper  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  and  by  no  proper  appreciation  of  ends. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  any  of  the 
parties  concerned. 


BTUDI  OF  NATURAL   BISTOR1 

I  have  just  returned  to  Madras  from  a  trip  to  the 
hills,  which  ended  in  a  tour  on  horseback  into  a 
plateau  of  the  Western  Ghauts  occupied  by  coffee 
planters.  I  never  rode  through  a  more  beautiful  count 
one  for  which  nature  has  done  bo  much  and  man  bo 
little.  The  bridges  over  the  small  watercourses  were 
made  of  bamboos  covered  with  mats  made  of  aplil  bam- 
boos, while  the  riven  were  passed  upon  rafts  made  of 
bamboos  covered  with  the  same  material.  This  is  v< 
strong  when  new,  but  easily  broken  when  dry.    The  rafts 

will  carry  but  one  horse  and    his    rider,    and    arc  kept    in 

their  place  by  a  strong  rope  made  of  twisted  rattans. 
Nothing  could  i  I  the  beauty  of  the  foliaj        The 

south-west  monsoon  was  jusl   over,  everything  was  !V< 
and  green,  flowers  coming  out,  and  most  gorgeous  butter- 
flies flaunting  about  gave  one's  eyes  quite  enough  to  do, 

By  the   way.  why  don't    you    take   to    the    Btudy   of  -nine 

branch  of  natural  history?     1  have  always  found  that, 

when   a    tendency  t<>    slumber   come-   over   me.   which    is 

apt  to  be  the  case  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  a 
change  of  occupation  from  writing  minute-  to  classifying 
shells  wakes  me  up  at  once.  Apart,  however,  from  Buch 
a  motive  as  this,  which  yon  probably  will  not   require 

in     New    Zealand,    I    hold    the   Study   of   nature    tO    be   a 

very  wholesome  occupation.  There  is  a  calming 
tendency  in  it  very  different  from  that  stirring,  exciting 

ling  with  which  one  deals  with  man.  either  singly 
collectively, 

Y< hits  very  truly, 

W.   D. 

To  Bu  Highness  the  Rajah  ofTrava\ 

M  idra  .  N 

four    Bighness, —  I    have  ived    from    Mr. 

Brown  a  description  of  the  series  of  magnetical  obser- 
vations which  he  thinks  it  would  b         -fable  I 

for  a  tew  years,  with  the  instruments  already  in  tfa        jer- 
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vatory  :    these   ob  ei  vatii  >ns,    if    would  l,  coul 

made  at  b  vei  \    mall  cosl  ralue  to  sci<  n 

would  be  great 

Their  continuance  would  involve  the  ina 
the  magnetic  instruments  iu  their  present  position, 
the  payment  of  a  small  Balary  to  two  obsej  while  the 

remainder  of  the  instruments  might  be  removed  and  Bold, 
and  the  main  buildings  of  the  observatory  be  qui  ail- 
able  for  any  purpose  to  which  your  Highm-  jht 
choose  to  apply  them,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
magnetical  instruments  should  not  be  disturbed,  nor  the 
action  of  the  observers  interfered  with.  The  matter  is 
one  which  rests  entirely  with  your  Highness.    I  I  aly 

alluded  to  it  as  Mr.  Brown  brought  the  subject  under  my 
notice,  and  because  I  thought  it  would  he  a-  well  t-»  make 
the  series  of  observation-  complefc 

I  am  going  to  exhibit  some   new   agricultural  imj 
ments,  Mich  a-  leaping  and  threshing  machines  in  action, 
and  to  compare  the  results  arrived  at  by  working  tl 
machines  with  those  shown  by  the  employment  of  native 
implements  or  processes.     I  think  it  probable  that  with 
some  it  will  be  seen  that  both  time  and  money  will 
saved,  while  with  others — such  as  the  steam  plough,  and. 
perhaps,  the  threshing-machine — the  first  outlay  and  the 
cost  of  working  may  either  put  it  beyond  the  means  of 
the  ryot,  or  make  it  incompetent  to   compete  with  the 
cheaper  but  less  efficient  native  processes. 

I  know  that  your  Highness  appreciates  fully  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  the  introduction  of  improvements 
in  tools  and  implements ;  and  I  will  therefore  take  care 
that  you  shall  be  furnished  with  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments we  make.  Eventually  I  hope  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
the  action  of  machinery  in  the  districts  bordering  upon 
your  Highness's  dominions,  in  which  case  notification 
shall  be  sent  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  exhibition,  when 
the  officers  and  the  agriculturists  of  Travancore  will  be 
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able  to  witness  the  working  of  the  machines,  and  thus  to 
convince  themselves  of  their  usefulni  There  is  a  great 
store  of  water  power  in  the  hills  at  the  back  of  Travan- 
coiv,  which  will  eventually,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  made 
available.  Even  al  present  1  should  think  thai  a  simple 
American  saw-mill,  which  would  cost  very  little,  might  be 
of  much  use  in  bringing  the  valuable  timber  of  th< 
forests  into  an  available  form,  such  as  planks,  beams,  joists, 
and  rafters,  for  which  a  ready  market  would  be  found  at 
Bombay.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  write  on  such  subj< 
to  our  who.  like  y<»ur  Highness,  has  the  into  of  his 

>ple  at  heart. 

1  remain  your  Highn  icere  friend, 

W.  D. 


ml, 
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FAH — FAREWELL  FF/EB  BE   mi:  MAHOMETAN  OOMMTJETTT— 

MADRAS. 

Towards  the  end  of   L864    f   received  a  let- 
Charles  Wood  on  the  subjeet  of  the  fman<  India. 

He  pressed  on  my  attention  not  bo  much  the  stab 
the  revenue  of  Madras,  as  that  of  the  whole  of  India,  and 
said,  '  I  am  sure  that  the  greatest  benefactor  to  India  v. 
be  the  man  who  devises  some  means  of  raising  taxi 

My  reply  was  a  lengthy  letter,  much  too  prolix  and 
detailed  to  find  a  place  here ;  but  as  my  opinions  difle: 
very  much  from  those  advocated  by  others,  a  brief  sketch 
of  them,  as  an  essential  part  of  my  vice-regal  experience, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  all,  and  can  easily  be  skipped 
over  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  meddle  with  questions 
of  finance. 

Very  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Madras  I  wrote  to  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  expressing  my  belief  that  Wilson,  and, 
generally,  the  financiers  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
England  to  re-establish  the  revenue  system  of  India,  had 
omitted  to  take  into  consideration  the  difference  between 
the  Indian   and   the  Englishman,  and  had  attempted  to 
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apply  t<»  tin-  former  rules  deduced  from  the  experiei 
of  the  l;iii 

Four  years'  additional  experience  of  Indian  people  had 
but  added  Strength  to  the  conviction,  and  furnished  i 
with  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  the  management 
the  finances  by  the  imported  revenue  secretaries  h 
been  unsatisfactory.  This  opinion  ]  did  not  hesitate 
express  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  I  pressed  upon  him  the 
advisability  of  adopting  ;•  system  which  would  hartnon 

with    the    traditions    and    habits   of   tin'    native-   of    India 

fhe  national  difference  between  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Englishman  i>  not  merely  that  of  colour,  or  <>t"  language 
it  exhibits  itself  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  bas  its  roots 
too  deeply  seated  in  the  character  of  the  race  t<>  be 
reached  or  acted  upon  by  any  of  the  specifics  which 
political  doctors  may  1  not  gay  quacks?  are  so  forid  of 
prescribing. 

We  hear  constantly  such  expressions  as  these:  *  A  fine 
people  spoiled  by  misgovernment,'  and,  coupled  with  tin-. 
plans  h»r  <j<>o<!  government  based  upon  English  expe- 
rien(  There   cannot    he   a    greater  fallacy  than  this 

supposed  action  of  a  government  upon  a  people.  It  is 
the  Englishman  who  ha-  made  his  government,  not  his 
government  the  Englishman.  In  like  manner  it  i-  the 
cowardlv  Hindoo  who  has  made  for  hnn-elf  the  bed  on 
which  he  has  been  lying  for  some  two  thousand  years: 
the  men  are  the  same  as  they  have  been,  and  will  be. and 

as  Hindoo-  they  nin-t   be  dealt   with. 

Now.  as  Hindoo-,  they  have  always  admitted  the  ri 
«>f  their  filler-  to  the  -oil  of  the  country,  and  to  an  in- 
determinate -hate  of  the  produce:  their  Mahometan  con- 
querors took,  nominally.  I •">  percent  of  the  gross  pr&du 
They  have  admitted  the  right   to  impose  duties  both 
'-and  imports;  to  establish  monopolies, such  as  th< 
of  opium  and  -alt  ;  to  insist   u|x  ymenta  from  indi- 

luals  for  lia 

■  i. 
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trades.    They  have  admitted  the  right  of  tl     I  tment 

to  compel  them  t<  their  i  ay  public 

upon   the   d  ondition  of  being  fed.     Ehicb 

have  been  they  v.  ill  be  ;  the  I         phich  they  1 
used  to  pay,  they,  aa  children  of  habit,  will  pay  with 
demur ;   but  they  will  grumble 

resist,  any  new  Bystem  of  taxation.     I  have  long  been  «»f 
opinion  that  change  in  itself  is  an  evil, 
but  a  clear  conception  of  the  benefits  to  b 
it,  and  a  conviction  thai  these  predominii  in- 

herent evils,  ("an  justify  the  disturbance  which  chan 
creates;  but  if  it  be  an  evil  even  to  a  chs  pie 

like  ourselves,  what  must  it  be  to  the  Bindoo  with  whom 
habit  lias  become  a  second  nature?     Now,  of  the  soui 
of  revenue  alluded  to  above,  the  land  is  by  far  the  m 
productive,  as  will    be    <eL'\i    by    the    following    tabular 
statement  of  the  revenue  of  L864. 

£ 

Land J  9.440.244 

Assessed  Taxes   ....       1,760,000 
Customs 2,611 

,-  -,.       f  Opium  )  6,359,270 

Monopolies    [  ^       j        .         .       ^ 

Stamps      .  1,604,452 

Total     30.-  52 


Of  this  total  the  laud  and  the  monopolies  yield 
30,334,207/.,  or  more  than  five-sixths.  It  is,  theu.  to  the 
improvement  and  proper  cultivation  of  these  that  we 
must  look,  if  we  want  to  add  to  our  revenue.  The  opium 
monopoly  is  a  mercantile  speculation,  and  as  such  is  un- 
certain in  its  yield;  but  the  salt,  as  dealing  with  a 
necessary  of  life,  is  equivalent  to  a  poll  tax,  without  any 
of  the  evils  which  attach  to  a  direct  personal  demand 
upon  each  head  of  a  family.     J5o  that  our  chief  depen- 


PERMANENT   SETTLEMENT. 


dence  must  be  on  the  improvement  in  the  land  and  salt 
revenu 

The  following  table  will  show  the  distribution  of  the 
land  revenue  among  the  different  Presidencies  and  I  :<  >vern- 
ments,  the  population  of  each  of  these,  and  the  amount 
per  head  contributed  towards  this  item  of  revenue, 


on 

A  iii'-unt 
DM  head 

li'l                        .... 

.Madras         .... 

Bombay      .... 
Sor\     West  Prorini 

l'imjaub      .... 

301,700 

12,038,1  13 

L5,467,8 

1,831,402 

i.     J- 

9 

I  J 
1 
9 

9 

The  land  revenue  of  Madras  is  equivalent  t<>  !>-.  \<l.  per 
head  of  the  population,  while  thai  of  Bengal  doea  not 
exceed  28.3d,  Whence  this  very  marked  difference?  It 
is  due  1 1  believe)  principally  to  the  difference  of  the  land 
tenure.  In  Madras  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land 
is  held  directly  from  the  crown,  which  stands  to  the  ryot 
in  the  relation  of  landlord;  whereas,  in  Bengal,  the  land 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  granted  to  zemindars,  at  a 
fixed  and  low  money  rent  or  assessment,  under  the  idea 
that  by  bo  doing  a  foundation  was  being  Laid  upon  which 
a  landed  aristocracy  might  be  built  up,  who  would  have 
i  special  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates! 
This  idea  is  due  to  Lord  Cornwallis;  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  *  the  Permanent  Settlement,1  and  is  regarded  by 
most  of  the  civil  servants  in  Bengal  as  the  perfection  of 
administration  and  financial  wisdom.  Let  us  Bee  what  it 
is  in  fact,  and  judge,  by  the  results  upon  the  land  revenue 
and  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  whether  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  w  the  r>  rmaru  ni  &  ttl  rm  rU  '  be  in  any  v. 
merited.  What  Lord  Cornwallis  did  was  to  hand  over,  in 
simple,  to  zemindars — a  Bet  of  people  analogous  to  the 
publicans  in  the  Bible — the  whole  district,  the  revenues  of 
which  tl:  e  m  the  habit  of  farming,  subject  to  the 
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payment  of  a  quit  rent  equa 
i    :  tin"  land  ■  'I  I  he  [i-ii'l  ' 

per  cent,  foi   i  •  >]  tin-  •    •     .•  .  tbly 

twice  as  much   :t-   ii   would 

( tovernment    n  which 

y  i  >uld,  ii'  ily.  ):.  it  of  the  in<  I  culti 

vation  of  the  village  land;  be  sacrificed,  bj  making  tin? 
money    rent    perpetual,    the  amount 

would  have  accrued  to  the  Government  from  the 
the  price  of  produce,  whether  this  might  I 
increased  demand  for  such  produce,  or  to  the  diminul 
in  the  value  of  money.     This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  < 
his  lordship  did,  and  the  difference  between  the  rate  pel 
head  paid  in  Bengal  and  that  paid  in  Madras,  may  be  taken 
as  the  measure  of  the  monetary  loss  sustained  by  t: 
vernmenl  in   Bengal  alone,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
three  millions  and  a  hall  sterling  annually.    This,  ho 
is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  the  whole  1<  «s  incurred  by  the 
Government.    The  revenue  in  Madras  isle*  to 9  >me 

extent  by  the  existence  therein  of  some  of  thee  lin- 

danes, and  also  by  the  prevalence  of  a  sort  of  traditional 
feeling  in  favour  of  a  permanent  money  assessment     I 
found  that  in  Madras,  owins  to  the  change  in  the  value 
of  money,   caused   partly   by   the   discovery   of   gold   in 
California    and   Australia,   and    partly   by  the    increased 
demand,  prices  had  risen  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  I  felt 
convinced  that,  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  giving 
not  only  the   area   of  cultivation,  but   also   the  average 
yield  per  acre,  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  equitable 
corn  rent,  I  could  have  raised  the  land  revenue  of  Madras 
from  4.800,000/.  to  at  least  6,000.000/..  or  to  5*.  Id.  per 
head   of  the  population,  in  which    case    the    equivalent 
revenue  in  Bengal  would  have  amounted  to  ten  and  a  half 
millions.     With  these  convictions  strongly  pressed  upon 
me.    I    submitted    to    Sir   Charles    Wood    the   following 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  in  which  he  could  en- 
hance the  receipts  from  the  land  : — 


II\\\ci\l  E8TI0N 

1.  Thai  in  all  parts  of  India  where  the  permanent 
settlement  had  not  been  established,  the  permanency  of 
i!,\  settlement  should  apply  only  to  the  corn  rent. 

2.  That  the  commutation  fate  should  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  on  an  a\  of  the  prices  of  a  given 
number  of  years ;  Bay  ten. 

:>.  That  the  proportion  of  the  crop  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government   should  be  determined  a  careful  icon 

•  ration  of  returns  to  be  furnished  by  the  collectors. 

4.  That  the  water  supplied  by  the  Government  from 
the  rh   ra    >r  tanks  should  be  eh:;:  irding  to  it- 

value,  a-  tested   by  the  amount  of  the  crop  product 
by  it 

The  object  of  the  first  si,  on  was  t<»  give  an  as] 

of  finality  t<>  the  arrangement,  bo  that  the  ryot  might 

I  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  produce  due  to  any 
expenditure  of  capital  or  industry  bestowed  upon  the 

land. 

By  the  second  he  would  learn  t<>  know  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  claim    made  upon    him.  and  would    be 

ured  from  the  extortion  practised  upon  him.  I  >m- 
monly,  by  the  native  officials. 

The  third  i-  required  in  order  t«»  secure  the  I  em- 
inent it-  lair  share  of  the  produce  of  the  -oil. 

While,  by  the  fourth,  I    get  rid  of  ;in  ab-urd  .  of 

imposing    a    water  rate:     by    which,    under    a    mi-taken 

analogy  between  the  occupiers  of  land  in  northern  Italy 
and  the  tyots  in  India,  in  ti  ations  to  their  Govern 

ments  in  respect  t<>   the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation* 
the  system  in   force  in   Italy  had  been  introduced  int 

India. 

The  practice  in  India,  or  at  all  events  in  Madras,  I 
marly  always  been  to  put  a  value  upon  the  water  in  pi 
portion  to  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  the  crop;  but, 
the  change  proposed  in  with  the  anal",)  of 

the  Italian  scheme,  a  fixed  sum  p  e  wa-  charged  for 
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ter,  whethei  il  wra    employed  to  produa 
cane ;  whether  the  land  was  bad  o 
poor  Boil  was  over  rated,  and  tin-  rich  very  much  und< 
rated;  and  th<    I      ernment,  while  injuring  many  of 
tenants,  and  adding  largely  to  the  profit*  1 4  b 
itself  :i  \  ery  greal   loser,     In  point  of  fact,  then 
true  analogy  between  the  ( tovernments  of  Italy  and  I 
in  i heir  relation  to  the  occupants  of  land.     I     ! 
Governmenl  waa  the  owner  of  the  water;  it  made  the 
dam  and  the  main  distributing  channels,  and  charged 
much  for  the  water  as  the  landlord-  were  willing  to  pay  ; 
but, having  no  interest  in  the  land,  it  could  not  claim  any 
-hare  in  the  crops  result 'hilt  from  the  application 
water.     In  India,  on   the  contrary,  or  a1  all   event-  in 
Madras,  the  Government  is  generally  the  owner  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  of  the  water,  and  is  entitled  to  the  profit 
which  accrues  both    to   the   constructor  of  the  wafc 
wrorks  and  the  retailer  of  the  water. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  guess  at  the  amount  of  the  land 
revenue  under  circumstances  altered  as  they  would  be 
were  my  proposals  adopted  generally,  but  an  increase  of 
several  millions  might  fairly  be  anticipated. 

The  charge  now  made  for  salt  varies  very  much  in  the 
different  Presidencies  and  Governments.  In  Bengal  it  is 
Is.  Id.  ;  in  Madras  it  is  S[d.  ;  in  Bombay  "Id.  :  in  the 
North- West  Provinces,  4|r/.  ;  in  the  Punjaub,  9}/.l.  Tl. 
might  without  difficulty  be  gradually  brought  up  to  the 
Bengal  standard,  and  an  addition  would  then  be  made  to 

the  revenue  of  Madras  of  .         .         .  436,906 

„         of  Bombay     .         .         .  275,873 

of  North-West  Provinces  1,633,804 

„         of  Punjaub    .         .         .  225.572 

Total     2,574,156 
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BAPTISM    OF   NATIVE  CHILDREN. 

The  remainder  oi  my  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  was 
filled  up  with  remarks  on  a  variety  of  details  of  outlay  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  here. 


Extract  from  Journal, 

Guindj  Park,  BfodrtB,  .January  L,  IS 

My  dear  M ,-  Many  happy  KT<      fears  to  you  all. 

dears,  if  it  please  <;"d  I    This  new  year  has  opened  very 

brightly  on  me,  for  W is  much  better.     To  day,  too, 

the  Bombay  mail  came  in,  bringing  your  welcome  letters. 
In  fact.  1  have  two  mails5  Letters  to  answer  at  once,  for 
the  last  mail  was  terribly  alow,  and  only  came  in  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  I  had  not  time  to  comment  on  its 
itents   in    the   little   scrap  I   wrote  yesterday.     With 

ard  to  M 's  queries  as  to  the  baptism  of  native  and 

half-caste  children  attending  our  own  and  other  Christian 

schools,    the    'half  East    Indian-,    a-    they  call 

them  here,  are  all  regularly  brought  up  just  like  English 
children,  and  baptized  in  infancy  :  in  fact,  they  receive 
altogether  an  European  education.  Of  the  native  children 
who  attend  Christian  schools,  several  are,  of  course,  the 
children  of  native  Christians,  and  these  are,  I   Bupp< 
baptized  as  infant- :  the  others,  of  course,  are  not  baptized, 
unless,  after  due  instruction,  they  themselves  express 
desire  to  become  Christians,  and  show,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  evidence  in  their  conduct  that  the  desire  is  a  sincere 
our,  and  that  they  understand  what  they  are  about  ;  even 
then  they  would  not  baptize  them  under  a  certain  i 
(sixteen,  T  think)  without  the  consent  of  their  parents : 

after  that,  or  whenever  it    is    that    they  COme   BO    near   to 

man's  or  woman'-  estate  a-  to  be  fairly  capable  of  judging 
and  acting  for  themselves,  they  would  be  received  \>> 
baptism  even  without  their  pares  >nsent,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  desire  it  themselves,  and  v.  nsidered  tit  for 
it.     This  seems,  on  the  whole,  all  one  can  do;  hut  it  i- 
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painful  to  see  how  m  mj  there  are  who  I 

( Ihristian  I     >le  regular] .  and 

baying  it  explained  to  them,  and 

bo  as  to  show  that   they  are  acquainted  with   it-   main 

and  j  ithoul  ever  becom 

( Ihristians,  or,  at  all  events,  r  it 

such.  AstoM 's  oth<         iposed  case — of 

woman  ina  harem — I  really  do  nol  knowwhal  she  would 
do,  nor  am  1  aware  whether  the  case  has  y-  I  I 

believe  some  ladies  al  Calcutta  have  ma 
paying  visits  to  the  harems  and  teaching  the  poor  lad 
there  to  read  shewing  them  how  to  do  ai 

work,  &C,  and  trying  to   awaken  a    little    taste    •  5CU- 

pation,  in  hopes  that  it  may  lead  to  something  better  by- 

and-by  ;  and  it  seems  a  good  mow-   but   I  do   not  know 
how  far  the  Mahometan  husbands  will   allow  of  it-  be 
earried   out.     You  would  like  to  see  the  little  knol  of 
native  Christians  at  the  .Mount  coming  up  to  the  Sacra- 
ment: the  women  all  with  a   red  or  white  muslin  scarf 
thrown    over  their  heads,    like  a   Spanish  mantilla.     In 
other  respects,  the  Christian  native  women  dress  just  like 
others,  and  a  very  pretty,  graceful  dress  it  is  ;  but  t: 
always  throw  this  scarf  or  mantilla  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  in  addition,  when  they  go  to  church;  I  stipp 
with  the  notion  derived  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, of  not  praying  with  their  heads  uncovered.     The 
sentences,  on  giving  them  the  bread  and  wine,  are  always 
read  by  the  clergyman  first  in  English,  and  then  repeated 
over  aimin  in  Tamil  by  the  native  catechist. 

January  5. — We  have  been  for  the  last  three  days 
going  through  the  usual  little  Xew  Year's  ceremonies,  and 
they  are  all  such  an  amusement  to  Mrs.  Stanley  that  I  am 
quite  glad  she  has  come  in  for  a  sight  of  them.  On 
Monday  morning  there  came  up  the  native  aide-de-camp 
with  his  usual  Xew  Year's  offering  of  garlands  and  lime? ; 
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then  I  received,  and  had  to  answer,  a  New  Year's  letter 
good  wishes  from  'Lady  Sharf-ool-oomrah-Bahadoor,'  a 
personage  ofn  I          xistence  1  had  hitherto  been  ignorant, 
of  course,  like  other   Mahometan   ladies,  she  never 
appeal       This  morning  W  is  receiving  the  visits  of 

native  gentlemen,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and,  besides  this, 
we  have  had  all  the  children  of  the  servants,  to  the 
lumber  of  some  hundreds,  to  receive  their  usual  Christmas 
dole.  This  is  a  very  amusing  sight.  Mrs.  Stanley  thought 
it  reminded  her  of  a  picture  of  lthe  gate  alms'  in  some 
old  convent  or  monastery.  The  night  before  last  we  went 
bo  the  official  New  Sear's  ball  at  the  banqueting  hall,  but 
did  not  Btay  there  lata 

Jcmuary  7. — Yesterday  we  went  to  Madras,  for  the 
(loul)li'  diitv  of  receiving  visitors  and  of  giving  a  tea* 
drinking  to  the  children  of  the  civil  and  military  orphan 
asylums,  This-  last  aflair  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as 
I  intended  it  to  have  been.  I  meant  to  have  given  them 
a  Christmas  tree,  by  way  of  wind-up  to  the  amusements* 
and  with  a  view  of  Bending  them  away  with  something 
that  would  be  a  pleasure  to  them  even  beyond  the  actual 
day;  but  the  box  of  presents  I  had  ordered  from  England 
did  not  arrive,  bo  thai  fell  through,  and,  as  we  had  lingered 
en  till  nearly  the  last  day  in  hopes  of  it.  we  had  to  alter 
that  part  of  our  programme  hastily  at  last,  and  turn  it  into 
a  magic  lantern,  which,  being  neither  very  good  in  itself 

aor  at  all  well  exhibited,  proved  rather  a  failure.    W , 

being  a  little  tired  with  the  afternoon's  work,  came  away 

jusl  after  tin-  children's  tea,  L and  I.  with  the  Btaff 

generally,  remaining  to  superintend  the  magic-lantern  part 
of  the  business 
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Q  Park, 

My  dear , — 'i  before  la 

interestin  ursion  lo  a  place  on  tl 

thirty  miles   to  the   southward,  common! 
Seven  Pagodas,1  but  more  likely  to  be 
al  home  as  the  remains  of  the  'City  of  Bali,1  n 
in    Southey's  ■  ( lurse  of   Kehama       W  I   on   * 

evening  of  the   Llth,  a  party  of  twenty,  in  ten  ba 
the  canal,  which  run-  down  close  past  the  pi  which 

we  wanted  to  go.     It   was  a  glorious  night,  with  a  full 
moon  ;  and  very  quietly  and  pleasantly  we  floated  down, 
partly  sailing,  partly  towed  by  men  walking  along  I 
banks.     The  country  on  each  side  of  the  canal  wi 
bare  and  ugly  :  bul  the  soft  beauty  of  the  night,  and  I 
glorious  moonlight,  made  it  pleasant    During th< 
the  party  collected  in  groups  in  two  or  three  of  t  te  ; 

but  towards  the  middle  of  the  night  all  retired  to  their 
own  boats,  where,  in  the  middle  of  each  boat.  wa£ 
space  covered  in,  and  partly  curtained  off.  in  which  th< 
were  beds  spread,  two  in  each  boat.  Tims,  partly  un- 
dressed, we  reposed  as  well  as  we  could  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night ;  and  early  the  next  morning  we 
found  ourselves  at  our  landing-place.  Here,  as  soon  as 
we  stepped  out  of  the  boats,  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
village,  accompanied  by  some  dancing-girls,  who  straight- 
way began  to  dance.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  palan- 
quins arrived  for  the  ladies,  and  horses  and  ponies  for  the 
gentlemen,  and  we  all  started  for  our  camp,  which  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  clo^e  to  the  sea.  and  very 
comfortable — two  rows  of  tents,  the  party  lodging  two  in 

a  tent,  except  W ,  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  I,  who  had  each 

a  tent  to  ourselves ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  double  row 
was  a  large  dining-tent,  with  a  sort  of  bower  of  bamboos 
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and  palm   l<  in  front  of  it,   making  a   very  pretty 

Bitting  room  facing  the  sea.  A-  the  sun  was  nol  up  when 
we  arrived  there,  we  agreed,  as  Boon  as  we  had  each  had 
:i  cup  of  tea,  i«»  walk  offal  on  i  beautiful  old  pagoda 

that  stood  on  the  sea  shore,  very  near  us,  and  which 
thought  we  should  have  time  to  see  before  it  o  hot. 

I  mentioned  before  that  this  village  is  the  place  to  which 
the  legend  of  Bali  belongs;  one  of  its  native  names  is 
Mahabalipoor,  which  means  'the  city  of  the  great  Bali;' 
and  [,  for  one,  am  inclined  to  believe  thai  there  is  some 
foundation  for  the  notion  of  a  submerged  city,  though  we 
certainly  did  not  Bee  any  tops  of  pagodas  peeping  ab 
the  waves;  and  though  one  place,  little  way  out, 
where  th<  was  breaking  over  some  obstruction  or 

other,  was  named  by  us  '  Bali's  Palace,1  1  am  afraid  it 
was  only  a  sunken  rock.  Still,  there  is  this  one  temple, 
bo  close  to  the  sea  thai  the  waves  actually  dash  against  it 
nt  high  water,  and  in  rough  weather;  closer,  I  think, 
than  anyone  was  likely  to  have  built  it  in  the  ih'M 
instance;  and,  indeed,  we  are  told  that  twice  within  the 
last  twenty-four  years  the  Bea  has  advanced  so  as  quite  to 
surround  it.  and  twice  it  has  receded  again.  There  are 
three  of  th.  i-side  temples ;  but  one  is  in  ruins,  and 

another  appears  to  have  been  only  jusl  begun  to  be  carved 
out  of  a  solid  lump  of  rock,  and  then  abandoned.  This 
one  temple,  which  we  went  to  see,  is  the  centre  one 
of  the  three,  and  is  very  handsome.  Tt  is  all  carved  over, 
inside  and  out,  with  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses,  lions, 
bulls,  &c.,  and  altogether  it  exactly  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Kehania  of  the  ancient  temples  of  the  city  of  Bali, 
on©  rowded  with  worshippers,  now  so  silent  and  de- 
serted. We  scrambled  about  it  till  the  sun  was  well  up, 
and  it  began  to  be  hot,  and  then  we  walked  back  to  our 
camp,  bathed,  dressed  for  the  day,  breakfasted,  and 
amused  ourselves  quietly  during  the  h«>t  hours  \-  soon 
ta  it  .    •   i  ol  enough  in  the  afternoon  we  sallied  forth 
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again,  all   on    horseback   tin-  tin 
and    Mary    8   -     •  who  were  m    pahunpiii  . 
through  the  vill        il  the  back  ofoiu  camp,  whic        full 
of  pagodas  an  !  rock  sculpture  cad   Brahmin  of 

the  village         lecrepil  old  man,  with  )  i  . 

sunk  down  between  hie  shoulders,  and  lour  or  i 
natives,  accompanied  us  about,  lometimo  a»ti: 
when  we  could  make  them  understand  what 
to  see;    at  others  volunteering  their  information   thi 
'Tomashal'  pointing  in  one  or  other  direction  a 
spoke.     A     *  tomasha '    generally    means    a    show 
spectacle;  but  it  evidently  may  be  undent  ing 

anything  to  be  seen;  tor  sometimes,   with  this  invil 
word,  they  got  us  into  some  nook  or  cranny  of  the 
where  there  was  nothing  to  look  at  but,  perhi 
ruddy  I  raced  carving  of  an  elephant,  or  m  peacock, on  I 
face  of  the  rock.     These  sculptures  up  in  the  villagi 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  temple  on  the 
T    should    think,    of   a    more    modern    date 
temples,  more  or  Less  in  ruins;  others  are  excavations — 
temples  partly  formed  out  of  the  rock,  with   all  sorts  of 
Hindoo  mythological  figures  carved  on  the  walls  inside.  A 
portion  of  the  story  of  Bali  is  the  subject  of  one  of  thes 
in  another  is  an  image  of  Ganesa,  the  elephant-headed 
son   of   Siva;    and    this    last   is    still    worshipped   by  the 
village  people,  and  is  consequently  very  black  and  dirty 
with  all  the  offerings  of  ghee  and   cocoa-nut  oil  which 
they  pour  over,  or  burn  before  it.     I  saw  one  of  our  p 
horsekeepers  turning  round  to  adore  this  grim,  ugly  idol 
as  we  passed  it.    Further  up  the  hill  are  five  very  curious 
temples,  each  carved  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone:  and 
in  other  parts  the  whole  face  of  the  rock  is  covered  with 
carvings.     Of  these,  the  most  curious  is  that  which  repre- 
sents the  penance  of  Arjuna.  a  devotee,  who.  in  order  to 
obtain  some  favour  from  the  gods  fa  charmed  weapon  to 
destroy  his  family's  enemy.  I  believe  it  was),  stood  for  a 
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month  on  the  tip  of  bis  left  great  toe,  with  bis  right 
lifted   up,  and  his  bands  crossed  above  his  bead.     His 
figure  is  carved  on  the  rock  in  this  attitude;  but,  what 

more    unaccountable,    sonic    way     lower     down,    on     :i:i 

adjoining  rock,  there  is  the  figure  of  a  cat  on  ite  bind 

3,  with  it-  fore  legs  crossed  over  it-  bead,  in  manifi 
imitatioB  of  Aijuna  up  above     What  tin-  history  of  this 
figure  can  be  it  is  not  easy  to  imi  it  looks  too  like 

ridicule  of  Arjuna  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
same  authors ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  capital  caricature 
<»f  him.  We  had  not  time  to  gee  all  the  ruins  and  carvi] 
that  evening,  so  \\»'  returned  to  our  tent-,  and  came  again 
ly  the  next  morning  t"  complete  our  inspection.  The 
curious  thing  about  thesecarved  temples  and  excavations 
i-.  that   they  are  alJ  unfinished  ;  it   is  as  if  they  had  all 

been  stopped  suddenly,  nearly  at  the  same  time.    W 

ild  not  help  imagining  that  the  place  had,  at  one  time, 
been  ;i  sort  of  school  of  design,  and  that  the  workmen 
must  al]  have  tied  from  it,  either  during  a  Mahometan 
invasion  <>r  some  similar  convulsion.  This  was  merely  ;i 
guess  '>n  his  pari  ;  bul  I  have  been  delighted  to  find  a 
sorl  of  confirmation  of  it  since  in   Fergusson's  '  Rock-cut 

I '.  mp]    -  of  India,"  where,   in  Speaking  of  these  Mahahali- 

poor  carvings,  he  gives  two  traditions  r<  ng  their 

history,     One  is  as  follows:   '  \  northern  prince,  about 
one  thousand  years  ago,  was  desirous  of  having  ;i  great 

work  Med,    hnt    the    Hindoo   sculptors    and    masons 

refused  I  ute  it  on  the  terms  lie  offered.  Attempting 

they  (in  number  about  four  thousand)  fled  with 
their  effects  from  hi-  country  hither,  where  the\  resided 
four  or  five  years,   and  in  this  interval  executed  th< 

it   work-.     The   prince,   ;it    length  dk 
them,  prevailed  on  them  to  return,  which  they  did,  lea\ 
the  work-  unfinished.1    \  r  trad;  .  durin 

famine,  man}  artificers   resorted  hither,  and  wro 
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the  mountain  a    great   ven  i<  tj   i  >f 
three  ves 

Having  finished  our  inspection,  pent  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  ae  farac  the  heal  allowed,  some  in  sketching, 
-'.me  iii  trj  ing  to  i  >f  the  fig  una 

rocks;  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  in  a  lasl  visit  to  the  beautiful 

side  temple — our  favourite.     En  th<         ning, 
rather  early  dinner,  we  re-embarked  in  our  canal  bo 
and  reached  Guindy  by  sis  o'clock  on  Saturday  mornii 

To  Mr>.  /a.v   Va 

BLMJ3,  •  I  _ 

.My  dear  J , — I  embarked  yesterday  morning  with 

the  intention  of  going  up  the  east  coast,  and  of  calling  at 
several  points:  at  the  first,  which  was  about  160  mi 
from  Madras,  I  was  to  land,  to  pro  forty  miles  in- 

land, to  be  present  at  a  cattle  show,  &c  ;   but,  1 
steamed  away  fur  twenty  hour-.  I  find  myself  about  ten 
miles  from  the  coast  in  shoal  water,  and  the  captain 
the  steamer  professes  utter  ignorance  of  his  whereaboi 
and  will  have  to  wait  till  twelve  o'clock  to  get  his  lati- 
tude, the  probability  being  that  I  shall  not  get  into  the 
place  at   all.     The  coast  is  so  low,  and   has  nothing  to 
mark  it,  that  I  can  quite  understand  the  unwillingness  of 
the  captain  to  take  a  ship  of  1,500  tons  any  nearer  upon 
experiment,  and  I  do  not  think  the  visit  to  be  of  such 
importance  as  to  justify  me  in  running  the  least  risk. 

January  20. — While  we  were  waiting  for  the  sun.  oi 
came  five  boats  from  the  shore,  and  we  managed  to  land 
after  a  long  pull  of  twelve  or  fourteen  mile-.  We  started 
off  at  once  in  carriages ;  mine,  in  which  there  were  four 
people,  was  drawn  by  twelve  men  harnessed  in  three 
rows  of  four  each.  These  twodegged  horses  took  us 
about  eight  miles,  where  we  met  our  regular  team,  and 
pushed  ou  to  our  dining-place.  We  left  this  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  to  proceed  to  our  destination  (Addunky 
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in  palanquins,  and  reached  it  by  day-break.     We  ba 

r  since  our  arrival,  been  busy  in  looking  at 
which   a   large   proportion  has    been  brought  together. 
There  are  some  very  fine  bulls,  and  1  am  having  phol 

ipha  taken  of  the   prize   cattle,   for   the    purpose   of 
exhibiting  them   in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
gratify  ing  the  owners. 

January  28. — I  gave  the  p         to  the  ssfiil  co 

petitors  yesterday,  and  promised  to  five,  who  had  cadi 
gained  two  prizes,  a  special  gift  of  a  gold  ring.     1  then 
started,  and  drove  thirteen  miles  to  dinner,  after  which 
we  got   into  our  palanquins,  and   reached  the  coast 
I    a.m.     A-  it   was   dark,  we  all  slept  on,  the  I" 
having  dropped  us  on  the  Band,  till  it  was  light  enou 
to  embark,  and  here  1  am,  steering  northward  to  Vi/;i 
patam,  which  I  hope  to  reach  to-morrow  night. 

1   zagapatam,   January    30. — We    landed    here    this 
morning,  and   were  received  by  the  civil  and  unlit 
authorities  and  a   guard   of  honour.      (  hi   our  way  up  to 
the   Collector's    house,    we    stopped    to    visit    a    Roman 
Catholic   female   school,   and    a    large    Hindoo   schooL      1 
was  much  pleased  with  the  former;  the  children  1 
clean  and  happy, and  theysangwell.    Generally speaki 
the  children  of  pchools  in  and  near  Madras  have  a  nasal 
twang  when  they  sing,     1  May  here  over  to  morr 

Ganjam^   February  2. — I    went   to  an   evening  party 
given  by  a  wealthy  native  on  Monday  night     The  first 
part  of  the  exhibition  was  a  dance,  or  rather  a 
postures  by  a  number  of  girls,  who  accompanied  them- 
selves with   their  voices,  and  a    horrid 
they  were.     Alter  that,  a  man  sang  a  byi 

mposing,  accompanying  himself  on 
ing  with  one   finger,   like  a  child  I    a  tu 

Then  we  had  a  num.  said 

►re  in  the  district,  wl 
with  -even  strings,  which.  tal,  ma 

VOL.    II. 
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villanous  i\'.  then   we  bad 

supper,     I  w.i    heartily  glad  I 

up  early  to  rea<  h  Birali] 

fast.     We   drove   there   a< 

country,  which,  h 

well  cultivated.     Birnlipatam  tall    town    on    * 

east    coast,  formerly  occupied    by  the    Dutch. 

merchants  have  established  then 

holding  out  ?i  prospect  of  busin<         ad  it 

increase  in  importance.     The  steamer  called  for  us  i 

twelve  o'clock,  and  we  gol  under  \  h>v  tl 

where  we  landed  this  morning. 

February  4. — We  remained  at  Ganjam  the  whole 
Thursday,  and  started  early  on  Friday  morning  to 
to  Rumbah,  on  the  Chilka  Lake.     I  am  no  in 

the  verandah   of  the  house   looking  on    the    hike, 

having   a  nice  breeze  blowing  upon   : 
covered  with  boats,  bringing  rice  from  Cuttack:  the  hills 
come  down  to  the  right  and  left  Bteeply  into  the  wal 
the   whole    making   a   beautiful    picture.     The    lake 
covered  with  water- fowl   of  all  sorts,  btit  they  a. 
shy  to  be  got  at. 

Berliampore,  February  7. — We  left  Rumbah  on  Sun- 
day night,  and,  travelling  in  palanquins,  arrived  at  Aska — 
about   twenty  miles — by   6   a.m.     The    whole    day    w 
spent   in    looking    over  the   sugar  factory,  and  maki 
enquiries.     The  manager  of  the  factory  buys  thee 
sugar  from  the  ryots,  and  refines  it  ;  but  he       _  ine  to 
try  how  he  can  manage  by  purchasing  the  .  and 

going  through  the  whole  process  himself;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  succeed,  for  he  is  an  active,  intelligent 
man,  with  capital  and  brains.  \Ve  had  a  magnificent 
illumination  at  night,  the  whole  of  the  factory  buildi: 
being  lighted  up.  There  were  10.000  lamps,  consisting 
of  little  earthenware  saucers  holding  oil  and  wicks,  and. 
as  the  night  was  quiet,  nothing  could  look  better.     \\  e 
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left  Aska  at  half-past  five  a.m..  and  arrived  here  by  eight. 
I  have  to  hold  a  lev^e,  and  Bee  i   number  of  oath 
To-morrow  1  embark  on  my  way  to  Madia-,  and  right 
glad  shall  1  be  to  get  there  again. 

To  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

EI.M.S.  ■  I  •  rose,1  January  26,  I 

My  dear  Sir  Roderick, —  I  have  been  looking  into 
M'Causkmd's  'Adam  and  the  Adamite,'  and  cannot 
admit  that   hie  theory  will  hold  water;  it  compels  him 

clasa  the  'Turanian  race'  in  India  as  inferior  to 
the  pure  Bindoo,  who,  according  to  him,  is  mi 
of  the  pure  porcelain  day  of  the  earth.  Precious 
bad  workmen  have  been  at  the  material,  if  his  theory 
be  correct.  I.  however,  am  in  the  middle  of  the 
Telugu  or  Turanian  district,  and,  I  must  say,  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  fine  race  of  men.  All  the  trash  talked 
of  the  Mongol  type  is  simple  bosh,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  high  cheek  bones  of  the  Mongols.  India  is  lull  of 
tribes  or  septs  which  present   marked  differei  >f  lace 

and  form,  which  might  suggest   the  idea  of  difference  of 
origin,  but  which  would  not,  if  closely  Looked  into,  ini 
way  bear  out  M'Causland's  idea  of  the  plurality  ^f  raw 
There  are  on  the  Neilgherriee  no  fewer  than  five  disti 
tribes,  and  the  difference  between  the  i         and  the  Co- 
rumba  is  nearly  as  great  a- that  b  d  the  vrd   Indian 
and  the  I [< tttenb >t. 

Ganjai  .  February  2. — 1  arrived  here  this  morning 
the  limit  of  my  territory   to  the  north,  and   shall   hi 
to  travel  about  for  some  days  to  see  what   is  to  be 
and  to  be  seen  by  those  who  may  want  to  tell  me  any 

3  or  make  complaints.     I   have  already  h< 
curious  tale,  which   will  intei  Capl     i   Phill 

-  charge  of  a   part   of  the  hill  count  the  v. 

the  district;  it    -         ipied  by  a  wild  Khonds, 

but  who   are   daily   becoming  i      I  aptain 

C    I      I 
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Phillips  was  riding  through  the  bash  not  loi  nd  he 

.  before  him  a  curiou   animal  galloph 
Fast  ;  he  put  bis  h<  >rse  into  a  canl  lined 

.'iiiiinnL  t»u!  before  be  could  come  up  with  if.  it  ran  in! 
lnii  ;  he  followed  it.  and  found  a  child  of  about 
old,  who,  he  was  told,  had  been  lost  for  along  time  in  I 
bush,but  had  been  recovered.    Captain  Phillips examin 
the  boy  and  found  him  to  have  a  horny  callus  up 
knees.  I  will  see  it' I  can         ome  more  detailed  in:' 
timi  as  to  the  boy.     This  I  id. 

Berhampore,  February  7. — I  have  paid 
large  sugar-works,  the  manager  of  which,  Mr.  Minchin, 
being  an  active,  intelligent  man,  has  not  only  imp 
many  of  the  ordinary  pr  s,  but  has  given  the  i 

a  helping  hand,  by  showing  them  how  I  per 

cent,  more  juice  out  of  the  canes  than  they  could  « 
by  their  native  methods.     We  had  illuminations  and  a 
display  of  tumblers,  dancing  girls,  &c.,  in  * 

I  agree  with  you  altogether  in  your  opinion  that  the 
action  of  forces  which  lifted  up  the  mountain-,  and  pro- 
duced the  great  and  marked  features  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  was  much  more  violent  than  that  of  which  we  have 
at  present  cognizance,  and  I  believe  that  it  must  have 
the  case  necessarily.  Every  force  which  lifted  up  the  surf 
of  the  earth,  must,  unless  we  suppose  a  correspond 
depression  elsewhere,  have  added  to  the  cubical  Bpace 
occupied  by  the  fluid  or  active  agent  under  the  surface  or 
skin  of  the  globe,  and  therefore  have  lessened  to  some 
extent  the  expansive  power  within;  and  every  fresh  action 
must  have  still  further  lessened  the  power,  if  we  sup] 
it  to  Lave  been  a  constant,  or  rather  an  elementary  force, 
and  incapable  of  recruiting  itself.    If.  on  the  contrary,  we 
suppose  it  to  be  the  result  of  chemical  action,  or  of  any 
process  whatever  which  is  going  on  constantlv.   I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  vary  indefinitely,  at  one  time 
squirting  up  a   column  of  water,  at  another  upheaving 
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an  island  or  a  continent.     I  do  not  see  how  small  foi 
acting  l<>r  an  indefinite  period  could  explain  the  pheno- 
mena which  come  daily  before  my  eyes  in  this  country. 
I  have  no  time  for  more  od  bj 

5  mra  very  truly, 

W.  D, 

Extract  from  Journal, 

Goindj  Ptak,  Mtreh  86th,  186 

On  Thursday  we  went  to  Bee  the  Soman  Catb 
Cathedra]  at  St.  Thom^,  in  which,  or  rather  under  which, 
is  the  place  where  the  apostle  St,  Thomas  is  Baid  to  have 
been  buried,  he  having  been  killed  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount, 
aboul  four  miles  distant.  The  present  church,  or  cathe- 
dral, as  1  believe  they  call  it,  though  it  has  little  right  to  the 
name,  <l«>r-  not  evenprofess  to  be  more  than  "J")1'  years  old 
or  thereabouts, and  I  believe  it  was  built  by  the  Portuguese. 
When  we  got  there,  we  found  waiting  for  us  Mr.  Symonds, 
the  Church  of  England  clergyman  of  St.  Thome,  whohad 
promised  to  ask  the  principal  padre  to  shew  us  the  cathe- 
dral ;  and  there  was  the  padre  also,  M.  Amaranthe,  a  dark 
Portuguese  East  Indian,  or  half-caste,  who  looked  intelli- 
gent and  good-humoured,  and  -poke  very  fair  English. 
1  [e  Bhewed  us  through  the  church,  which  seemed  tolerably 
well  kept,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  tawdry  gilding 
about  the  altar  and  shrines;  and  then  into  a  sort  of  back 
chapel  or  Bhrine,  built  over  the  vault  Baid  to  have  been 
the  original  grave  of  St.  Thomas.  The  first  chapel  built 
over  this  hole  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  bones  of 
the  saint  arc  .-aid  to  have  been  removed,  Borne  to  Rome, 
and  some  to  Milan ;  only  a  small  portion  of  them  being 
Left  here,  which,  with  Borne  fragments  of  In-  clothes,  w< 
Bhown  to  us,  enclosed  in  a  Bort  of  relic  i  T\. 

other  brethren  (for  there  is  a  small  monast  i  at 

S    llmni.'-),  who  were  apparently  hearing  oonfi         a  in 
the  church  when  we  went  in,  joined  us  just  1 
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took  our  leave,  but  only  for  a  minute  ot 

remounted  our  bo  I  home  only  just  in  time 

dress  for  dinner. 

To  Mr  .  V(     Vctux. 

M  v  dear  .1 , — We  had  :i  curious  exhibition  oi 

cultural  implement-  last  week,  and 

threshing  machine   worked    by    bullocl    .       -1  the 

mode  of  threshing  and  dressing  rice  pri 

natives.     Rice  being  a  grain  with  a  head  something  like 

that  of  oats,  the  native-  take  a  sheaf  or  a  bundle 

it  against  the  ground :  two  blows  suffice  to  La 

cent,  of  the  grain  from  the  straw;  this  is  then  thrown  into 

a  heap,  and  the  bullocks  are  driven  round  and  round  u] 

it.     The  natives  set  to  work  in  away  which  you  nei 

see  tried  except  on  occasions  when  their  mettle  is  up,  and 

the  result  was  that  they  threshed  their  share  • 

in  a  shorter  time  than  we  could  do  with  tl.  hine,  and 

then  crowed  over  us. 

Mrs.  Stanley  has  derived  great  benefit  from  her  trip  to 
Madras,  and  I  have  another  invalid  from  Tasmania  staying 
with  us,  to  whom  the  soft,  warm,  unchangeable  tempera- 
ture of  this  place  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  I 
believe  that  Madras  would  be  the  best  place  for  invalids 
from  November  to  April ;  I  mean  for  such  as  wish  to  fly 
from  the  cold  of  England ;  the  range  of  temperature  is  so 
very  trifling — from  70°  to  80°  or  S5°,  and  generally  from 
78°"  to  84°. 

Lady  Denison  to  Mrs.  Stanley. 

Guindy,  April  20th,  1865. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stanley, — I  will  begin  to-day  my  history 
of  what  we  have  been  doing  since  you  left  us  ;  I  need  not 
say  that  we  thought  of  you  a  great  deal,  and  followed 
you  in  mind  throughout  the  day.  On  Monday  the  Bom- 
bay mail  arrived,  bringing,  amongst  other  things,  three 
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letters  for  you,  which  might  as  well,  I  think,  ha  >me 
the  week  before.  Ourown  letters  were  aot  numerous, 
hut  the  accounts  pretty  good  There  arrived  also  a  note 
from  EVince  Frederickof  Schleswig-Holstein  (who,  you 
know,  was  expected  here  .  saying  that  he  was  coming  by 
way  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  and  hoped  to  be  here  on 
Lnesday  morning.  Accordingly  that  morning  the 
carriage  went  down  before  five  o'clock  to  the  canal  bridge 
to  a  wait  him,  and  with  it  poor  Captain  McLeod,  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  waiting  there  till  nearly  nine  before  the 
Prince's  boat  made  its  appearance.  Bpreadborough  is 
evidently  a  little  disappointed  in  her  vision  of  a  royal 
guest,  because,  as  she  observes,  lhe  does  not  look  the 
least  like  a  Prince,'  neither  does  he  ;  he  is  evidently  a 
man  who  throws  'the  Prince '  altogether  aside,  very 
wisely,  probably,  under  his  circumstances,  and  is  quite 
content  to  knock  about  the  world  pretty  much  like  any 
body  else,  with  plenty  of  energy  and  independence  .  and 
apparently  rather  liking  little  adventures,  and  laughing  at 
small  difficulties. 

There  was  a  cobra  caught  in  the  park  this  morning, 
and  brought  alive  to  the  door.  How  perverse  of  it  not 
to  have  been  caught  some  day-  ago,  when  yon  were  wish- 
ing to  Bee  one! 

> 

We  have  had  some  such  evening  Bkies  as  I  never  saw, 

even  here,  before :  the  usual  bank  of  clouds  that  rises  in 

the  west  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  along  the  upper 

fit,  and  just  above  it.  streaks  and  patches  of  the 

colours  of  the    rainhow — a    sort    of  rainhow   edge   to   the 
cloud,  vivid,  and  all   the         >ure,  though   not   the 

shape,  of  the  bow.      The  general    exclamation   1. 
l0h  I   if  Mr-.    Stanley  could  but  see  thai 
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My  dear  mi-  Etod<  I 

who  are  rummi  after  the 

dream  of  spec  ilat  world, 

tin-  effect  of  Hk'  i w ista  and  i 

of  getting  from  the  perpetual  atom;  it 

shews   evidence.     We    bear   of    calcu 
quantity  of  coal,  and  whether  I 
last  our  time ;  but,  even   in  these,  it  strikes  me  th 
speculators  leave  out    one  principal  element  in  th< 
dilation — namely,  the  number  of  people  who  burn  the 
coal.     They  keep  in  the  background  altogether  I  ri- 

ling fad  thai  in  England  the  population  is  doubling  il 
in   fifty  year-.     Malthus  stated,  and  v 
the   tendency  of  population    is  to   in<  in    a  m< 

rapid  ratio  than  the  mean-  of  subs  I  a  little 

industry  bestowed  upon  working  out  the  results  of  I 
startling  fact  would  have  led  to  much  the  Ban* 
hat  I  have  arrived  at  from  an  analysis  of  the  statist] 
tables — namely,  that  the  old  hypothesis  that  the  world    - 
to  last  about  6,000  years,  is  by  no  means   an  improbable 
one.     Men  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  every  step 
of  progress  in  social  life  ;  every  check  which  improve- 
ment   in    morals   imposes  upon  the  gratification  of  our 
passions ;  every  invention  which  makes  war  more  expen- 
sive ;  every  improvement  in  medical  science  (by  the  way, 
medicine  is  not  a  science,  but  an  art)  which  adds  to  the 
security  from  the  effects  of  disease  ;  every  step  taken  by 
sanitary  commissioners — each  and  all  of  these  accelerate 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population,  that  is.  cause  it 
to    double   itself   within    a   shorter   period.     The  result 
will,  of  course,  be  that   our  present  1,200  millions  will 
become  2,400  millions  ;  the  24  become  48.  the  48,  ■ 
with  increasing  rapidity:  the  world  will  be  replenished 
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and  subdued,  and  then  Bhall  the  end  be.    I  am  afraid  that 
the  end  will  come  before  any  more  of  Darwin's  Bpe< 
will  have  time  to  develop  themselvi 

I  have  been  looking  into  Marsh's  book  upon  the  action 
of  man  upon  nature.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
one  in-  two  \  c\y  startling  instances  in  which  this  action  has 
I  o  exhibited  in  [ndia.  These  were,  it  is  true,  special 
and  local;  hut  1  should  say  thai  all  the  southern  part  of 
India  i         its  parched  and  desolate  aspeel  to  the  reckless 

modi1  in  which    man  has  stripped    it    of  its   clothing.      No 

chance  here  of  the  deposit  of  a  new  coal  field,     [fthey 

who  Bucceed  us  as  tenants  of  the  world  are  dependent  for 

fuel  upon   the  dibris  of  our  forests,  they  will  hardly  be 

able  to  cook  their  dinner.-,  unless  they  can  arrive  at  some 

mode  of  making  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  available — an 

ut  which  seems  to   be  prefigured  in  the  old  savins 

setting  the  Thames  on  tin-.* 

A   gambling  mania,  set    on   foot    by  the  Manchester 

pie,    in    their    anxiety    to     secure    cotton    to    till    up 

the  cap  in  tin'  supply  caused  by  the  war  in  America, 
has  Bwept  over  the  whole  of  India.  The  focus,  how- 
ever, ha-  been  in  Bombay,  where  every  Bpecies  of 
ipany  was  set  on  foot,  every  species  of  work 
suggested,  not  with  any  intention  of  carrying  these  out, 
but  as  a  plausible  basis  for  a  company,  and  a  means  of 
getting  shares  afloat  to  gamble  with.  They  say  that. 
everybody  at  Bombay  is  bankrupt  :  officers,  civil  and 
military,  judicial  and  ecclesiastical.  Here  we  have  had 
the  disease  in  a  milder  form,  and  have  not  suffered  much ; 
one  or  two  firms  have  declared  themselves  inso]  cut.  but 
generally  w<  sound  and  can  pay  our  way.  Ti  ey  tried 
me  the  other  day  with  a  gigantic  scheme  for  dock-,  a 
baiting  their  hook  with  an  engineering  bait,  which  t 
thought    I   might    rise  at  ;  but    1    v.  .d  a  6sh  to 

nibble;  and  when  the  projector  I  that,  if  1   would 

express  an  "pinion  thai  the  work  was  feasible,  he  had  no 


doubt  that  he  could  form  a  company,   I   told  him  plainly 

thai  I  considered  the  wh  humbug.     I 

:ii  home  al   the  end  of  the  year.   T  i  I  I]  you  f  I 

i mi h,  I  :mii  tired  «»t  the  people  :  I  a  hop< 

han  upon  our  hand*  ;«-  ;i  dead   weight, 

strive  in   rain  to  lift.     I   do   not    think  that  tl 

undergone  any  change — ;it  .-ill  event 

the  lime  of  Alexander.     All  talk 

fitting  them  for  liberty,  of  teaching  them  t 

selves,   is  the  veriest  twaddle.     I  wonder  how  t1 

who,  upon   the  strength   of  affinities  of  language,  in 

upon   the   identity    of    the   Hindoo    and   tl 

account  for  the  colour  of  the  Hindoo,  and  other  phj 

differences?     The  Hindoo  is  darker  than  the 

and  in  many  cases   nearly  as   black   as   th< 

skin   does  not  blister  as  OUTS  doe-,  and  a  to  n   infant 

is  exposed  with  its  head  bare  to  the  sun.  the  action 

which   would   kill   an  European   child  in   five   minut  a. 

In  fact,  he  is  physically  adapted  to   the  climate  just 

the    animals  are,  and  by  the  same  agency,  which  is 

that  of  climate,  but  of  something  beyond  and  above  it. 

Good-bye. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.  D. 

Extract  from  Journal. 

Madras,  June  5,  1€ 

Dearest    M , — Owing    to  the    departure    of    the 

Bombay  mail  so  early  there  will  be  rather  a  long  interval 
before  that  of  the  next  steamer ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  may 
as  well  begin  at  once,  and  keep  up  my  journal  as  regularly 
as  may  be.  After  finishing  our  letters  on  Saturday  we 
took  a  ride ;  but  it  was  but  a  short  one,  for  we  wound  it 
up  by  paying,  according  to  promise,  our  annual  visit  to 
the  body-guard  lines  during  the  festival  of  Mohurrum. 
I  am  not  skilled  enough   in    Mussulman  lore  to  know 
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whether,  or  how  for,  thia  festival  ever  had  a  religi 
character.  It  was  originally,  I  believe,  a  sort  of  annual 
funereal  celebration  in  honour  of  two  departed  heroes — 
Ha— an  and  Houssein-  Bone  of  Ali,  the  grandsons,  1  think, 
of  Mahomet  ;  and  1  believe  it  is  .-till  observed  in  Northern 
India  as  a  kind  of  mournful  anniversary,  where  people 
about  howling  and  wailing,  and  shouting,  *  Hassan!1  and 
*  Houssein  I '  at  the  top  of  their  \  ;  but  here  it  has 
entirely  changed  its  character,  and  has  become  a  mere 
merry-making,  a  sort  of  saturnalia,  in  which  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans  all  join,  in  equal  ignorance  of  what  it  Is 
about  ;  at  least,  Spreadborough  asked  me  this  morning 
whal  it  was  intended  to  commemorate,  and  Baid  she  had 
asked  Beveral  of  the  servants,  none  of  whom  could  t  ".  bo 
Bhe  was  lain  to  come  to  me  for  an  explanation,  after  all. 
Our  body-guard  always  dress  up  and  illuminate  a  tent  to 
hold  their  sports  in  on  the  occasion,  and  we  are  always 
invited  to  conn'  and  look  at  it  ;  and  it  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  completely  Oriental  Boenes,  and  most  charac- 
teristic of  Indian  life,  that  we  -  e  here.  Unfortunate 
on  Saturday  evening,  we  were  a  little  too  early  in  our 
arrival,  and  the  newly-lighted  lamp-  and  candles  had 
hardly  had  time  to  burn  up  ;  bo  the  illumination  was  dim 
compared  to  what  it  usually  is;  but  still  the  general  effect 
was  pretty.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  natives  out- 
Bide  the  tent,  and  the  officers  of  the  body-guard  (English) 
waiting  \'<>v  us,  with  a  little  guard  of  honour,  just  at  the 
entrance;  and  we  were  conducted  to  a  carpeted  space 
inside  the  tent,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  representation  of 
the  tomb  of  Ha— an  and  lloussein,  manufactured  by  the 
body-guard  men  themselves  out  of  talc  and  paper.  On 
h  Bide  of  this  Bpace  were  Beats  pis  r  our  party  and 

the  officers  ;  and  behind  us  weir,  what  always  forms  I 
principal  feature  in  these  Indian  -  .  the  mixed  cro\ 
in  all  their  picturesque  vari  c  .      b  b 

we  were  seated,  blue  lights  were  burned  at  the  entran 
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and   some  of  the  bodj  guard  mi  •'      .'lit 

rather  aaj .  di  robed  -   !•  f<-d  by 

hired    perform*  i  and   be 

jugglers'  1 1  ich  -  with  balls,  knn 
and   performing  gymnastic  and  i  I       Ai 

interlude,  they  banded  round  adoi  i 

;ill   wiili    garlands,  and  poured  i 
ros<  s   or   our  handkerchiefs  ;   and    - 
about  half  an  hour,  we  took  our  departure,  l< 
to  the  noisier  sports  which,  1   imagine,  .  and  f 

home  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
continues:  to-day,  I  think,  is  the  last   day  of  it,  'and  a 
good  thing,  too/ as  Spreadborough  obe 
noisier  and  noisier  as  it  advances  toward-  its  conclusion. 
One  of  its  features  is,  that,  amongsl  the  -  which 

parade  the  streets   are    91   -   of  mummi  re,  I  and 

painted  to  look  like  tigers  walking  on  their  hind  h 
with  other  men  behind  them  holding  up  their  long  pa 
tails — a  mosl  absurd  sight,  but  one  which  delights  ( I 
who  calls  it  the  c  tiger  feast '  in  consequence.  lay 

(Sunday)  afternoon  lie  was  with  me  in  the  drawing- 
verandah,  when  the  sound  of  drumming,  ■which  is  com- 
paratively quiet  during  the  morning,  began  to  make  itself 
heard  again  in  the  streets,  and  drew  from  him  the 
question,  'Mamma,  do  you  think  the  people  ought  to 
make  that  tiger  music  on  Sunday?'  I  could  only  explain 
to  him  that  I  was  afraid  the  poor  people  who  made  it  did 
not  know  much  about  God,  or  about  Sunday  either,  and 
that  we  must  only  hope  that  they  or  their  children  would 
be  wiser  in  time  ;  but  they  were  sad  sounds  for  a  Sunday 
evening — so  different  from  the  quiet  of  an  English  town 
at  such  times.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  c  tiger 
music,'  as  usual,  got  louder  and  louder,  and  at  last  swelled 
into  such  an  uproar,  accompanied  by  such  a  glare  of  red 
light,  reflected  upon  the  wall  of  our  room,  that  I  got  up 
and  stepped  on  the  verandah  to  look  out,  and  really  it  was 
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worth  it  as  a  spectacle.  There  was  the  main  si  i eel  (which, 
a1  this  point,  is  only  separated  from  the  house  bya  narrow 
strip  of  *  compound,1  or  pleasure-ground)  all  in  a  glare  of 
red  and  blue  light,  and  a  perfect    Babel  of  sound  pi 

from  it  :  drums,  squeaking  fifes,  and  all  sorts  of 
native  music ;  Bhouts,  cries  of  all  sorts,  and  that  kind  of 
teral,  undistinguishable  roar  which  characterises  a  large 
excited  crowd;  and  then,  over  all,  the  bright,  glorious, 
tropica]  night,  with  the  -rand  stars  looking  [uietly 
down  on  the  confused  scene  ;  altogether,  it  was  a  striking 
sight  in  its  way,  and  I  was  half  unwilling  to  go  to  1- 
again;    l>ut    I    certainly  thought    that    (  ■    ger 

music '  is  nol  at  all  a  bad  name  for  it. 

Bangalore,  June  8. — We  lefl  Madras  at  seven  o'clock 
sterday  evening,  after  an  early  dinner,  and  read 
Vellore,  where  we  had  a  late  tea  at  ten.  After  this,  the 
whole  paiiy  retired  to  their  different  sleeping  carriages, 
leaving  us  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  large  Baloon 
carriage,  in  which  we  had  all  spent  the  evening  together, 
the  gentlemen  playing  at  whist  at  one  end  of  it,  the  two 
girls  at  chess  at  the  other.     When  they  retired  we  had 

Our  pillows    in,  and  made  beds  of   t:  -   at  each  end  ; 

but  the  sleep  one  can  get  in  a  railway  carriage  is  never 

much,  I  think,  as  1  am  a  -nod  deal  tired  to-day,      We  got 

hereabout  half-past  five  this  morning, and  found  carriaj 
waiting  to  bring  us  on  to  this  house,  which  is  a  couple 
of  mil  -  from  the  railway  station.     The  house  is  a  better 

one,  and  the  room-  more  comfortable,  than  1  had  expected, 
from  the    description;    but,  unfortunately,    people   hi 
m  to  have  built  their  houses  as  if  the  climate  had  be 
that  of  Madras,  instead  of  Bangalore — all  open;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  there  is  a  raging  wind  blowing* 

where,    which    one    cannot  out    of,    and    which 

through  me,  and  makes  me  feel  a         1   had  an  incipient 
dy.     The  rest  of  the 
id  11. — Yesterday  \Y held  a  lev«£e  here,  which 
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u:i     numerously  an 
drove  down  t"  the  '  Lull  Hugh,'  nnglia  .  I 
the  Fashionable  resorl  of  Hun 
evening,  u  hen  a  band  plays  there.    I  h 

pretty,  and  very  nicely  kept.    W and   I  hi  I  a 

quiet   walk  in    it   th<  ling  b  I   it 

pretty  much  to  ourselves,  and,  con*  it 

to  much    more   advantage   than    in    il 
yesterday. 

June  20. — Sunday  came  again  to  confirm  us  in  I 
pression  thai  Bangalore  Sundays  are  no!  ant 

as  Madras  ones.  The  singing  is  very  had,  and  the  church 
terribly  haunted  with  eye  flies,  making  it  r<  ifficult 

matter  to  sit  still ;  and  altogether  we  have  a    _ 
of  trying  some  other  church,  though  I  do  not  like  wan- 
dering about  from  church  to  churcl  ,  .  I 
have  established  two  days  for  receiving  visi  — - 
Mondays  and  Thursdays— and  yesterday  I  had  a 
continuous  stream  of  them. 

June  25. — On  Friday  evening  we  took  an 
drive  into   the  country,  which  served  to    strengthen  i 
original  impression  that  Bangalore  is  a  sort  of  oasis  in  a 
desert :  a  green,  well-planted  place  in  the  midst  of  a  v 
bare  country  ;  or  rather,  I  fancy,  the  real  difference 
that,  just  about  the  cantonment,  the  trees  have  been  pre- 
served, while  everywhere  else  throughout  the  province  of 
Mysore  they  seem  to  have  been  cut  away  for  firewood  ; 
and  all  looked  barer  than  usual  just  now,  because  the 
fields  have  been  ploughed  in  preparation  for  the  monso 
rains,  but  not  a  blade  has  as  yet  had  time  to  come  up. 
However,  it  was  a  pleasant  drive  in  the  soft,  summer-like 
evening. 

June   27. — Our  last   two    days    have    not    been    very 
pleasant  ones,  for  the  rains  have  set  in  just  in  the  usual 

*  I  believe  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  to  be  '  red  garden/  but  whv 
it  is  so  called  I  know  not. 
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Bangalore  fashion — viz.,  the  rain  always  commencing  just 
before  the  time  when  one  can  go  out  in  the  afternoon. 
This  would  not  matter  much  in  a  climate  like  England, 
where  one  can  get  out  al  any  time  of  day;  but  b< 
where  one  cannol  go  out  before  half-past  five,  on  account 
oC  the  bub,  rain  then,  of  course,  implies  not  getting  out  at 
all,  except  what  little  one  can  do  in  the  early  morning. 
We  could  not  l">  to  church  on  Sunday  evening  for  the 
rain,  nor  out  at  all  yesterday,  ;m<l  t<»  day  it  i»  threatening 
to  he  just  the  same;  but  we  are  growing  desperate,  and 
shall  not  give  up  all  hope  till  the  last  moment  Fan 
nnder  these  circumstances,  how  irritating  it  is  to  be  per- 
petually asked  whether  I.  do  not  End  this  an  agreeable 
change  from  Madras]  I  think,  however,  that  I  have 
nearly  put  a  stop  to  this  question  by  the  vehemence  of 
my  negativi 

June  28. —  I  rather  wronged  the  climate  yesterday,  for 
it  actually  did  clear  up  after  die  rain  in  time  for  us  to 
have  a  drive,  though  the  air  was  somewhat  damp  and 
chilly.  We  went  out  this  morning  to  see  a  general  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  troops  here :  a  very  pretty  sight,  ae  artillery 
(horae  and  held  batten-  cavalry,  infantry  (European 
and  native),  all  were  there — about  2,600  men.  I  think. 

July  5, — T  had  visitors  this  morning;  amongst  otl 
a  lady,  who  crave  me  a  very  interesting  account   of  her 
adventures  during  the  greal  cyclone  at  M#sulipatain  last 
winter.     She  was  there  at   the  time,  and  her  husband 

away;   and    the  broke    into    her    house,   and   washed 

down  a  great   part  of  it,  on*1   of  her  servants  being  so 
injured  amongst  the  ruins  that  he  died  a  lew  days  afl 
ami  Bhe  and  her  children  and  *  ayahs,'  after  remaining 
night  sitting  <>n  a  table  in  the  centre,  <>i  of  the 

house,  iu  perfect  darkn<  -  .  daylight, 

into  two  of  their  great  bathing-tubs,  and  floated  away  in 
th.  m — tl. 

place  of  refii 
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To  &     R   I  rick  Murchi  on. 

My  dear  Sir  Rodei  ick,—  M  >r  jroui 

reat  pleasure  to  ha 
Btir  up  the  mud  of  the  mind,  tin-  deposit  which  i 
bo  settle  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
to  speak  in  Indian  phrase,  the  tank,  which 
drainage  from  all  sources.     I  am  \  lad  to 

you  ret,-  iii  your  position  as  President  of  u. 
Society.     One  of  the  follies   into  which  our   } 
cousins  have  fallen,   LS  the  adoption    of  th'.*  princi 
6  rotation  in  office:'   they  look  upon  of:  a  bon 

bouche  of  which  every  adult  man  ought  to  lia .  J 

think  that  we  ought  to  apply  competitive  examination  I 
the  heads  of  departments  as  well  as  to  the  unfortun 
clerks. 

I  have  been  reading  Vambery's  narrative  of  his  joun 
through  Central  Asia,    and  have  been   much  ;.         sted 
with  it.     What  a  country  it  seems  to  be,  and  what 
country  it  might  be  made  if  it  were  in  the  hands 
educated  and  energetic  people !  I  was  surprised,  on  look 
at  the  map,  at  the  smallness  of  the  portion  of  Asia  k 
tous;  and  also  at  the  extent  of  that  which   has 
either  by  the  action  of  man,  or  by  nature,  left  unfit  to 
maintain  any  amount  of  population.     You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  we,  the  breeding  part  of  the  human  ra     . 
shall  soon  have  to  avenge  the  inroads  made  by  the  H 
and  others,  and  to  reoccupy  the  whole  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  if  the  world  lasts  four  centuries  longer. 

It  has  struck  me  that  many  of  the  hypotheses  pro- 
pounded of  late  years,  as  modes  of  determining  the  ca 
of  some  specific  phenomena,  are  singularly  deficient  in 
probability ;  and  I  have  been  reading  up,  latterly,  the 
works  published  within  the  last  few  years  on  physical 
science,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the   so-called   dis- 
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coveries  of  modern  science  under  one  of  the  three  hea 
Facts,  or  realities]  T'>  tries,  or  probabilities;  Hypo- 
theses, or  possibilities.  You  would  be  Btartled  were  you 
to  Bee  the  large  proportion  which  come  under  the  latter 
category;  many  indeed  are  barely  possible,  and  some 
physically  impossible. 

Sou  Bay  that,  'without  we  adopt  the  theory  of  some 
parate  en  ations  of  man,  an  enormous  period  is  required 
to  change  the  white  man  into  the  negro,  or  vicever 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  white  man  would  ever  become 
black  by  the  operation  of  the  climate,  and  we  hi 
curious  instance  in  India  of  the  permanence  of  colour. 
We  have,  on  the  west  coasl  at  Cochin,  a  colony  or 
synagogue  of  White  Je^  Their  own  tradition  says  that 
theyhave  been  there  1,800  ,and  J  believe  thai  there 

is  lair  collateral  evidence  to  prove  thai  they  have  nol  been 
there  for  fewer  than  I.  loo  years.  They  have  inter- 
married among  themselves,  or  have  sought  wives  for 
their  children  among  the  western  Jews,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  permanence  of  type  ;  bo  that,  within  eighl  degi 
of  the  equator,  under  a  tropical  sun,  they  arejusl  as  fair 
ourselves.  Climate  has  had  upon  them  none  of  that 
ion  which  is,  in  in}*  opinion,  erroneously  attributed  to 
it.  To  race,  to  breeding,  to  the  effects  of  crossin  .  I 
attribute  very  great  influence  upon  the  physical  structu 

Complexion,  &C,  and  also  Upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 

qualities  of  men.     I  have  Been  a  deal  of  the  world, 

and  have  always  observed  that,  where  there  ha-  been  no 
marked  intermixture  of  races,  physical  peculiarities  and 
mental  characteristics  remain  constant  Education  I 
no  action  in  altering  the  type  of  character;  the  French- 
man in  Lower  Canada  i-  a  Frenchman,  n<>t  an  American  ; 
the  Hindoo  of  the  present  day  is  framed  upon  i  s  ctly 
the  same  pattern  a-  the  Hindoo  ofthe  time  of  AJexand* 
the  Greek  of  the  present  day  is  the  same  animal  as  the 
Greek  of  the  time  "t  Themis  ■;  the  same  maj  rid 
vol,  it.  p  n 


an 
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of  e\  ery  unmixed  or  onlj  If  < 

i  ion  doca  little  to  modify  m 

eneral  rule,  il  ia  the  ..  ho  model  \  I 

not  ili  rnment  the  fx 

emmenl  ia  thai  "I'  a  conquer  >r,  n 
to  acl  acc<  >rding  to  bia  Bimple  will,  the 
gamation  of  races,  and  the  gradual  but 
f  the  majority  upon  the  mil  in 

England,  or  the  submission  of  a    weak    and    i  Uy 

people,    who    may    perhaps    become   m<  ad 

cowardly:  bul  the  change  in  this  case  is  not  i 
but  merely  of  degree.  fours  very  truly, 

\\\  D 

In  the  couwe  of  the  summer  of  1865  I  had  a  let 
from  Sir  John  Lawrence,  pressing  upon  me  the  nee  - 
of  fortifying  our  barracks  and  railway  -  J  wn 

to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  characterising  this  bad  a 

cowardly  policy  (epithets,  by  the  way,  almost  synony- 
mous), and  asking  him  to  ignore  it.  as  the  result 
would  inevitably  be  to  create  an  impression  among  the 
natives  that  we  feared  them.  I  pointed  out  that  if 
Ave  attempted  to  fortify  these  rubbishy  places,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  maintain  competent  bodies  of  I  -  to 
defend  them,  and  should  have  our  men  scatter  >ut 

along  the  lines  of  railway,  half  a  company  here  and  half 
there*  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  off,  and  their 
arms  and  stores  appropriated  by  the  enemy,  instead 
having  them  massed  together  in  bodies  capable  of  acting 
independently.  Sir  John  looked  to  a  system  of  defensive 
operations  ;  he  considered  a  camp  or  a  barrack,  not  i 
the  mere  temporary  residence  of  a  body  of  troops,  but  as 
a  sort  of  stronghold  to  be  defended.  This  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  What  we  want  in  India  is  a  force  capable  of 
moving  speedily,  whose  efficiency  is  multiplied  indefinitely 
by  rapidity  of  movement.     We  cannot  hamper  military 
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operations  by  thinking  of  the  fate  of  the  few  civil  servants 
or  settlers  whom  we  may  be  compelled  to  leave  behind 
us;  the  delay  which  would  be  caused  by  attempts  to 
secure  the  safety  of  these  would  be  ruinous;  we  must  be 
content  to  avenge  them. 

The  plan  of  dotting  the  country  about  with  small  forts 
would  do  nothing  bul  harm;  if  we  are  to  make  our  barracks 
Bmall  bungalows  for  four  inmates,  to  please  Miss  Night- 
ingale, and  then  to  fortify  them  and  our  railway  stations 
for  fear  of  the  natives,  the  immense  estimates  which  have 
been  Bent  in  for  military  buildings  will    be  largely  ex- 

sded,  and  an  increase  of  the  army  will  be  required 
If.  however,  following  oul  sound  military  principles,  our 
forces  were  concentrated  at  good  strategical  points,  and 
held  in  readiness  to  move  al  a  few  hours'  notice, 
should  alw;i\  able  to  ad  on  the  offensive;  should  do 
the  maximum  of  work  with  the  minimum  of  men,  and 
rule  all  India  with  ease,  as  we  should  inspire  the  natives 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  us. 

I  cannot  bul  think  that  the  tendency  of  late  years  to 
look  upon  professional  questions  as  subjects  which  any 
man  of  ordinary  abilities  might  be  able,  without  any 
severe  amount  of  application,  to  deal  with,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  bad  effl         enerally,  but  specially  in  military 

matte;         There  cannot  be  a  greater  fallacy  than  the  ten- 
dency to  treat  professional  questions  ;^  matters  of  scien 
I  had  to   press  tin-  more  than  once   upon  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  who  has  tinkered  the  native  army  in  a  \cvy  '  civil 

Way,'  and  to  point  out  to  him  that  war  was  not  a  -eieiice. 
but    an   art.  to   practise   which    a    man    should   Und< 

severe  apprenticeship. 


n  d  1 
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/.   trad  from  Journal. 

Dearest  M ,-  I  am   afraid  there  is  not  liki 

anj  thing  to  make  my  letter  lively,  for  n 
be  a  very  quiet,  monotonous  I  the  pi 

did  we  rejoice  yesterday  in  a  Madras  Sunday 
Bangalore  one.     We  went  to  church  in  the  m<         2  at 
the  cathedral,  in  the  evening  .-it  8t.  Th<  -  ! 

evening  Bervice  at  St.  Thome*  is  particularly 
drive  home  was  absolute  perfection  :  the  moon  and  st 
overhead,  the  white  gleaming  surf  on  ob 
the  other  the  distant  lightning,  so  tar  down  on  th< 
horizon  thai  we  could  not  Bee  the  cloud,  only  th< 
light,  made  one  of  those  combinations  of  glory  and  I 
that  tropical  evenings  excel  in.     I  cannot  but  think  1' 
people  lose  a  great  deal  by  their  determined  fancy 
rushing   away  at   this   time   oi  to  ti  .   g] 

hills,  under  the  idea  that  Madras  must  be  to  to  be 

healthy  or  agreeable  in  July  and  August.    It  is 
less  hot  than  it  was  in  May.  for  then  we  had  some  day-  of 
hot  wind,  obliging  us  to  shut  the  house  up,  when 
though  it  is  always  radiantly,  gloriously  bright,  then 
always  a  sea  breeze,  so  that  we  can  have  all  the  d< 
and  windows  open  all  daylong;  and  the  still  evenings, 
when  the  breeze  dies  away,  are  as  perfect  as  ever.    Moi   - 
over,  the  flowering  trees!     The  whole  place  is  alive  with 
a   grand   tree,   covered  with  the    most    brilliant    scarlet 
flowers,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  their  full  perfect: 
before,  because  we  have  always  gone  away  just  as  th  y 
were  beginning  to  come  out.  whereas  here  thev  are  now 
almost   dazzling   our    eves    to  look    at ;    the  Poin 
Regia,  I  think,  is  its  name. 
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7l>  /./•  G     eral  Sandham. 

m.(  h..-,  a,,  usi  '-'••  ia 

My  dear  Sandham, — The  steamer  came  on  Sunday, 
bringing  your  letter  of  July  11.  I  could  not  reply  to  il 
by  tin'  mail  which  has  just  gone  out,  but  shall  begin 
writing  while  I  have  your  letter  fresh  in  my  memory.  I 
agree  with  yon  as  to  the  Length  of  the  course  al  Chatham; 
the  effeel  of  it  is  to  disgust  men  who  wish  to  start  into 
practical  life,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  Bchool;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  men  presumptuous  when  they  do 
join  the  corps,  as  they  think  that  the  smattering  they 
have  picked  up  of  a  variety  <>f  subjects  is  sufficient  to 
Enable  them  to  perform  *///  their  duties.  People  no^ 
days  seem  to  imagine  that  one  can  turn  a  thoroughly 
educated  man  out  of  school  or  college,  just  as  a  tailor 
turns  out  a  good  pair  of  breeches:  they  forget  that  a 
man  is  not  worth  his  salt  who  is  not  always  learning 
something, 

Another  evil  we  are  falling  into  is  that   of  believing 
that   our  clothes  will  suit  all  other  people,  and  v. 
about,  in  New  Zealand,  in  India,  and  elsewhere,  adapting 
our  form  <>f  government,  and  our  principles  of  action,  t-» 
nations  whose  habit-,   feelings,  modes  of  lilt-,  are  alto- 

ther  different  from  those  which  we  recognise  a-  right 
and  pn>p<T.  1  had  been  but  a  few  week-  ;ii  Madras 
before  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  1 
have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pressing  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  system;  but   one  feels  like  a  man  pulling  hard 

linst   a  stream  which  he  can  <>nlv  just  overcome,  and 

> 

which  at  any -harp  turn  i-  sure  to  beat  and  drive  him 
back  again. 

You  say  you  can  hardly  fancy  me  as  ;i  colonel  <>f 
Engineers.     I  can  hardly  fancy  mj  oing  the  dul 

still,]  have  never  lost  sight  of  my  engineering  experien 
and  all   that    1   shall  require  will   be   instruction  in   I 
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i< iutine  of  duty.     I  v.  ish  yei  \    mucli  I 
my  say  t<»  the  <  lommander  in  chief  with  n 
organisation  of  the  corps  in    Cndia.     I   i ..  . 
from  <  tolonel  A.dye,  EL  A  .  v.  b  i 
the  A  rtillery  into  order.     Be  antici]        .  i     I  do, 
reduction  of  the  corps,  and  indeed.  If  the  Artil- 

lery, the  necessity  of  the  reduction  of  I 
coi  ps  out  here  bas  been  Been  by  the  ( 
who  proposes  to  get   rid  of  a  whole  bi 
Artillery.     1  want  to  avoid  a  half-pay  list,  which  d 
infinite  harm  to  the  corps,  and  I  should  prop 
at  once,  and  give  no  commissions  for  vacancies  in  the 
Indian  Engineers  until  we  had  brought  them  down  l 
reasonable  strength.     I  am  not  satisfied  with  what  I  Ik 
seen  of  the  corps  out  here;  nothing  will  make  matt 
work  satisfactorily  till  we  adopt  our  English  system  of 
placing  all  military  works  under  the  coi  part  of  th< 

ordinary  duty,  and  making  a  marked  distinction  betw< 
Engineers'  work,  and   the    civil  work   upon   which    an 
officer  may  occasionally  be  employed,  and  while  doing 
which  he  ought  to  be  seconded. 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  D. 
Lady  Denison  to  Mrs.  Stanley. 

Guindy,  October  23,  18 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stanley, — Let  me  begin  my  letter  by 
answering  yours,  and  thanking  you  for  all  your  com- 
mission-doing, your  choice  of  chintz,  Szc.   I  grieve  to  say, 

however,  that  a  dire  misfortune  has  happened  to  this 
chintz  ;  so  dire  that  I  really  should  hardly  have  liked  to 
let  you  know  of  it,  but  that  the  calamity  has  its  ludicrous 
side,  too,  and  altogether  I  cannot  help  telling  you  about 
it.  I  was  pleasing  myself  as  I  drove  up  here  last  Friday, 
with  the  idea  of  seeing  the  drawing-room,  &c,  glistening 
in  the  new  chintz,  which  had  been  made  up  during  my 
absence  at  Madras.     When  I  got  in,  however,  it  struck 
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me  that  the  general  effect  waa  somehow  rather  disappoint- 
ing, and  when  1  came  to  investigate  matters  a  little  m< 
c!'  >sely,  imagine  my  dismay  at  finding  that  the  native  uphol- 
sterers had,  i  I  conceived,  washed  i1  all  before  making 
ii)),  thereby  taking  out  the  glaze  and  gloss,  and  reducing 
it  at  once  to  the  aspect  of  old  furniture  that  wants  calen- 
dering! Really  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation,  but  yet 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  amused,  too,  when  the  unlucky 
upholsterers  were  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  with  th< 
utter  unconciousness  of  having  done  anv  harm.  Theydenied 
the  icashing,  and,  I  really  believe,  truly  ;  but,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  they  told,  and  Bhowed  by  signs  quite 
as  expressive  as  word-,  what  they  really  had  done,  which 
was,  to  rub  the  chintz  together  hard  in  their  hand-,  near 
thee'  sort  of  dry  washing  process,  'to  take  the 

conjee  out,'  as  they  -aid.  '  ( lonjee  '  mean-,  in  general,  any 
preparation  of  flour,  meal.  &c.     In  this  case,  of  course,  it 

meant  *Maivh,"  and  \\;i-  applied  by  them    to   the   glaze   of 
the   chintz.       In    -hurt,    though    I    was    wrong    as    to    the 

means  used,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  1  was  quite 
right  in  supposing  that  they  had  purposely  got  rid  of 
the  glaze,  in  order  to  make  their  work  easier.  Indeed. 
they  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  avowing  this, 
and  they  quite  seemed  to  think  that  it  \va-  the  nr 
natural     and     perfectly     right     thin-"     ;■  under    the 

ci  rcumstana  - 

Extract  from  Journal* 

( I  uin-l;  .  !■  L'7.   1  - 

Dearest  M .     I  am  expecting  W and  the  rest 

of   the    party    from    the    hill-    tin-    afternoon.         Such    a 
luncheon  a-  has  been  Sent   up  to  meet  them,   at    a    station 

with  an  unrememb  name, just  on  the  other  side  of 

Yellore.  1  have  not  often  seen.     The  old  butler  brought 

me  the  lull  of  fare  tor  it  yes!  .      id  L  wa-  <>n  tin-  po 

of  saying  that  I  thought  it  rather  more  than  the  ion 
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required,  but  I  \  ed  bj  the  old  mi  .    I 

tain  Su  wart  il  mai  ,  .'ill  very  hui  Ii 

i    quite  true  that 

vide  for,  though  that  is  pi  i  ,  but  I 

almost  always  ont 

who  .'n«-  glad  to  take  advantaj  d  train, 

to  whom  W gh  es  a  p 

November  l(>. — Yesterday,  the  I'm.  irth- 

d;iy,  we  had  our  gr<  at  official  ball  in  th< 
which  properly  should  take  place  on  th<  i 
only  that  it  is  too  hot  for  it  at  that  th  ir. 

ball  was  rather  thinly  attended:   I ')  in-  <•  Aze 
not  there  ;  he  sent  an  excuse,  at  the  last  i 
being  well,  or  something  of  that  sort;  but  there  an 
or  two  surmises  that  the  real  cva~ 

affront  at  a  note  which  ,\Y had  I  to  be  writl 

to  him,  to  say  that,  in  consequ  his  spi 

he  should  not  be  able  to  wn  ti. 

Banqueting  Hall  to  meet  his  mess,  bul  ive 

him  at  the  door.     This  sounds  simple  enough  to  us,  but 
any  such  little  difference  in  ceremony  is  a  matter  of  r< 
importance  to  the  Eastern  mind,  and  this  poor  old  Az< 
Jah  is  specially  tenacious  of  his  little  privileges  and 
ties,  as  is  natural,  I  suppose,  considering  the  anomal 
nature  of  his  position,  and  the  struggle  in  which   he   is 
engaged  with  the  British  Government,  for  the  pur]'  3 
having  the  ancient  dignities  of  his  family  restored  to  him. 
Old   Shurf-ool-Omrah,  the  native  member  of  Council — 
the  old  man  who  always  used  to  say  he  regarded  me  in 
the  light  of  his  aunt,  appears  now  inclined  to  consider  me 
more  as  his  mother,  for,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
brought  up  to  introduce  to  me  his  son,  a  vulgar-looking 
youth,  not  at  all,  in  appearance  at  least,  worthy  of  his  father, 
who  is  really  a  gentlemanlike  old  man ;  and.  not  satisfied 
with  this  first  introduction,  the  old  man  waylaid  us  on  the 
steps  as  we  were  going  away,  and  again  brought  up  the 
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youth  to  me,  saying,  as  he  did  bo,  '  four  gran  my 

eldest  son !!  * 

November  25. — 1  received  visitors  h<  re  y<  Bterdaj  after 
noon;  the  weather  was  looking  threatening  then, or,  I  Bhould 
rather  say,  promising,  for  rain  was  much  needed,  and  anxi- 
ously looked  Cor — and  we  have  got  a  magnificent  burst  of 
monsoon  at  last :  torrents  of  rain,  and  Buch  a  gale  of  \\  ind 
be  makes  me  a  little  anxious  about  the  mail  steamer,  which 
arrived  at  Galle  on  Thursday,  and  lefl  it  again  yesterday 
evenin  This  morning  we  heard  the  guns  from  the  fort, 
warning  all  ships  to  leave  the  roadstead,  bo  it  ia  fortunate 
that  the  Bteamer  is  not  due  to-day,  ae  herpasseng         aid 

in  >t  h;i\  e  landed. 

November  27. — The  weather  has  moderated,  but  1  do 
not  think  there  is  a  chance  of  that  poor  mail  steamer 
getting  in  to-day;  indeed,  1  Bhal)  fee]  very  thankful  if  she 
comes  in  safe  at  all.  Cor  she  must  have  had  a  terrible  time 
of  it.  1  mentioned  on  Saturday  that  the  ships  had  keen 
warned  offby  the  signal  guns  from  the  fort  ;  they  all  got 
out  safely.  The  gale  continued  all  that  day,  and  all  night, 
with  torrents  of  rain.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  went  t<> 
Madras  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  their  return  reported 
that  the  >nrf  was  very  grand  :  the  waves,  even  then,  were 
dashing  over  the  end  of  the  pier,  festerday  (Sunda 
morning  we  thought  the  storm  was  breaking :  the  rain 
Btopped,  and  the  sky  partially  cleared;  the  glass  went 
lip,   audit    looked    BO   promising   that  we  went    t<>   chinch 

a-  usual,  being  overtaken,  however,  before  we  got  there, 
by  a  sprinkle  of  rain;  luit  before  the  Bervice  was  over 
the  wind  came  on  again  in  tremendous  gusts,  with  n 

rent-  <>!'  rain,   and    by    the    time    we    got  home  the  8tOim 

raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.     Soon   afterwards,  a  t< 

tell  mar  the  kitchen,  and  -till  the  wind  and  rain  kept 
increasing,  and  between  three  and  four  o'clock  one  of  the 
casuarina  trees,  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  was  torn 

up  by  the  K>  The    next    event   of  the    afternoon   v. 
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the  arrival  of  b  w  aj  nin  •  note  I 

ob  >ry,  thinking  it  right   '  to  fo  hi    I 

of  the  approach  of  a  I    ncy  Lx 

tb<  ity  i >f  id-'  gal<  nly  approach 

have  two  trees  down  aire  Mr.  I'« 

the  astronomer,  went  on  to  explain  what  he  i 

aying  i  hat,  from  all  hi 
barometer,  force  and  direction  of  the  wii 
led  to  believe  that  a  cyclone  was  comi 
of  which  would,  he  thought,  pass  directly  ovei  M 
so  he  sent  this  opinion  (backed  by  that  of  the  i 
attendant)  to  warn  us  to  secure  the  doors  and  wind' 
on   all   sides,  so   as   to   be   prepared    for   the    conn- 
burst  of  the  cyclone,  which,  after  its  first  burst  from 
north-east,  would,  he  Baid,  wheel  round  and  come  on  -till 

Larder  from  the  south.     W sent  on  the  not  air 

nearest  neighbour,  Sir  Adam  Bittleston,  begging  him  to 
forward  it  to  his  neighbours,  s  i  warn  as  manv    - 

possible.  Then  we  took  our  measures  oi  defence  ;  all  the 
glass  doors  were  shut,  and  the  wooden  shutters 
and  bolted  on  the  outside  of  them,  so  that  we  were  soon 
almost  in  darkness,  and  obliged  to  have  candles  nearly  an 
hour  sooner  than  usuaL  Of  course,  going  to  ever 
church  was  out  of  the  question,  the  torrents  of  rain  would 
have  prevented  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  violent  wind  ; 
so  we  sat  in  the  house,  which  was  very  hot  in  its  closed- 
u p  state.  Mr.  Pierson  coming  in  to  dinner  told  us  of 
two  more  broken  trees,  and  of  a  frightened  herd  of 
spotted  deer,  huddled  together  near  his  bungalow,  appa- 
rently not  knowing  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Just 
after  we  had  closed  up  the  house,  I  fancied  that  the  wind 
was  lulling ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening  it  came  on 
again,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  the  wind  reached  its 
greatest  force,  and  the  expected  whirl  round  to  the 
south  took  place.  The  centre  of  the  storm  did  not,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  pass  over  us,  as  the  astronomer  expected  : 
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it  passed  to  the  southward,  somewhere  about  Negapatam, 
» i  we  only  got  the  skirts  of  it  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
sudden  change  of  wind,  as  far  aa  we  were  concerned,  wai 
a  thumping  and  clattering  in  the  north  and  south  veran- 
dahs, betokening  that  something  had  *  gone  adrift  '  there. 
We  peeped  cautiously  out,  and  found  that  one  of  the 
'chicks,'  or  large  blinds,  had  been  partly  blown  away. 
Some  of  the  men  were  sent  to  try  and  secure  it,  and  were 
still  feebly  and  ineffectually  struggling  with  it — amidst  a 

great  deal  of  talk,  as  their  manner  is — when  W came 

up  to  bed;  bo  he  -allied  forth  to  their  aid.  and.  seeing 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  secure  the  chick  effectually, 
told  them   t<>  take  n  down  altogether;  but,  before  tl 

Could  accomplish  this,  the  wind  did  it  for  thein,  and  the 
chick  was  blown  down  bodily.      '1'h  our  worst  :   the 

gale  raged  on  through  tin-  night,  but,  after  a  time,  became 

not    much    more  violent   than    1    have   often    heard   gales 
ore.  and  we  slept  quietly  enough,  only  that    I  could  not 

help  thinking  of  the  mail  steamer,  and  her  passengers. 
Now  it  i-  quite  calm,  and  we  propose  to  drive  down  to 
the  beach  and  see  the  >urf.  which,  however,  is  rapidly 
going  down. 

November  29. — The  steamer  arrived  last  night,  all  safe, 
1  am  thankful  to  say,  but  too  late  to  land  her  passengi 
though  the  mail  was  Bent  on  shore,  so  that  we  'jot  our 
letters  at  five  o'clock  this  mornini 

/ >.,-,  ml*,  r  I. — I  am  afraid  we  have  by  no  means  heard 
the  last  of  the  effects  of  the  cyclone  of  yesterday  week. 
Bere  we  only  gol  the  skirts  of  it,  which  was  sufficient  to 
do  some  damage:  two  trees  were  blown  down,  and  our 

whole   bed   ^v  grove  Of  banana-   was    entirely*!  ed. 

All  along  the  roads  between  this  and  Madras  there  are 
trees  blown  down,  or  very  much  broken,  and  in  Madras 
it-clt"  one  of  the  native  infantry  barrack-  and  a  portion  of 
the  hospital  were  inundated,  and  1  believe  one  or  two 
native  hut<  were   washed  down;    but    I   am  afraid  tin- 
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disastei     at     (  b    mud    hav<    been  far  ^ 

.1    have  retui  ned,  and  all  '  -•■■■n. 

c«  ,!iic  in  \\  illi    pep  .1  I-    <■!'  |.;i\ 

and  othei w ise  disabled  \-  sseb  ;  but  there  ai i 

li:i\ c  ncii her  I"  en  im  i  n  or  b<  ard  • 

in  three  of  i hese  one  cannot  but  feel  a 

One  has  troops  on  board,  one  wring  "I"  the  60th  ' 

who,  poor  fellows !  had  just  arrived  from  Buim 

storm  was  beginning,  and  the  surf  too  high  to  al 

to  land,  and  they  had    to  put  to  n«     Ai 

ship  had  just  arrived   from  Australia,  with 

horses,  and  had  expended  nearly  all  her  forage  on  I 

voyage.     She  had  to  go  off  again  in  this  .  and  it 

feared  that,  even  if  the  Bhip  is  not  lost,  the  poor 

will  be  nearly  all  dead  of  starvati  back. 

The  third  of  the  missing  Is  is  the  i 

only  landed  a  small  portion  of  her  <-;n\ 

to  run  for  it,  and  we  can  ill  sj 

return  we  shall  soon  be  without  i< 

December  5. — To-morrow,  if  all  be  well,  we 
mised  to  go  up  to  Cuddapah  for  the  doings  there  on  I 
occasion  of  opening  the  new  railway  (the  railway  has 
opened    and   used   some  little  time.  I  believe,  but    tl 

waited  for  the  festivities  till  W could   come  up  to 

be  present  at  them).  We  do  not  expect  to  get  back  till 
Friday. 

This  morning's  paper  announces  that  a  ship  with  tro 
supposed  to  be  the  missing  one.  has  been  seen,  totally 
dismasted,  but  in  a  position  which  gives  good  h  that 

she  may  have  got  into  Tiincomalee  ;  the  ice-ship  has 
actually  been  spoken,  with  only  the  loss  of  her  forema-t. 
so  I  hope  she  will  soon  be  back. 

December  6. — Our  expedition  to  Cuddapah  was  sud- 
denly put  off,  in  consequence  of  a  telegram  received 
yesterday  by  the  manager  of  the  railway,  announcing 
that  three  bridges  on  the  north-west  line  had  been  washed 
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away  by  the  bursting  of  some  tanks  during  the  I 
rains,  and,  consequently,  thai  all  communication  with 
Cuddapah  was  cut  off;  bo,  of  course,  we  stayed  our  pre- 
parations, and  the  orders  for  a  start  were  countermanded 
I  am  sorry  for  the  Cuddapah  people,  who  have  been  in  a 
great  state  of  preparation,  and  gone  to  a  good  deal  of 

trouble  and    expense    for   nothing;  for   though   \V . 

thinks  the  disaster  will  be  repaired  in  a  few  days,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  us  to  find  two  such  convenient  days  for  our 
expedition  as  to-day  and  to-morrow  would  have  been, 
for  December  is  a  very  busy  month  with  us.  The  poor 
ships    that    have    been    missing  cyclone 

beginning  to  creep  in  again  :  the  horse  ship  has  arrived, 
but  with  <>nly  four  of  the  poor  horses  lefl  alive,  as, 
besides  those  that  died  of  starvation,  many  of  the  animals 
broke  loose  in  the  storm,  and  literally  kicked  and  trampled 
each  other  to  death.  Bappily,  she  had  landed  mure  than 
half  her  cargo  before  the  storm  began,  so  there  were  only 

renteen  horses  on  board  when  she  put  to  sea  again,  but 
the  death  of  thirteen  out  of  these,  and  the  probable 
de<  >f  three  more  which  are  in  a  very  doubtful  si 

from  starvation,  must  be  a  heavy  loss  to  the  owners.    '1 
ice-ship  is  known  to  beat  Pondicherry,  repairing  damac 
but  great  anxiety  is  beginning  to  be  felt  about  the  troop- 
ship, of  which  there  is  no  certain  intellig  \  steam 
has  been  senl  out  to  look  for  her,  and  I  hope  may  su 
in  finding  and  bringing  her  in.* 

I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  we  are  all  well ;  unl 
yon  would  like  to  hear  of  a  small  calamity  that  has  be- 
fallen us,  or  rather  our  gardener,  on  whose  feelings  it  weigh* 
most  heavily.     We  have  got  a  tame  emu,  import 

from  Australia;  and,  as  the  gardener  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  habits  of  this  bird,  and  nearly  killed  it 

•  Thia  tro  >i>  ship  enmr  in 
hei  :    totally  d\-\  .    in 

considerable  dan 
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cramming  if    with  meat,    we  made  him  l<  i ft 

for  itself  about  the  gar<  l< 

feelings  by  assui  ing  him  of  wl 

ourselves,  \  iz.,  that  it   would  onlj  and  no!  ra 

with   lii-  flowers  and  II"  .  in  this 

have  found  ourselves  deceived — it  does  m  with  * 

flowers  ;  but  the  n  uel  Mow  t'»  the  j 

that   there  was  one  cauliflower  which  he   actually    I 

succeeded  in  nursing  into  flower,  of  i 

thing  to  do  in  this  climate,  and  over  which  ch- 

ing  with  great  anxiety,  thinking  it   would  jusl  be 

\\>v  our  Christmas  dinner;    and   the   emu  has  i 

We  do  not  break  our  hearts  much  over  the  cauliflov 

but  it  will  never  do  to  have  all   OUT  flowers  nibbled, 

we  shall  have  to  rail  in  a   place  for  the  emu.  or  to  turn 

him  into  the  park. 


Jo  Children  in  Eii<jl'in<l . 

Mad  nut,  January  2.     - 

My  dear  Children, — Many  happy  Xew  Year-  to  you  all. 
This  year  will  be  specially  happy  to  me,  for  I  have  the 
prospect  of  seeing  you  all  again,  and  am  looking  anxioi;  y 
for  news  from  England  as  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  my 
successor,  I  have  secured  a  passage  in  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  leaving  this  in  March,  and,  as  I  stay  a  short  time 
at  Alexandria,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar.  I  shall  be  in  England 
in  May,  I  hope. 

On  Saturday  we  got  three  mongooses  and  four  snakes, 
and  turned  them  into  an  enclosure,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing:  the  mode  in  which  the  mongoose  deals  with 
a  snake.  We  had  not  much  sport,  however  ;  neither  the 
snake  nor  the  mongoose  seemed  to  like  the  thoughts  of  a 
fisht.  In  one  instance  the  mongoose  sot  hold  of  a  snake 
by  the  neck,  and  gave  him  a  shake,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  snake  coiled  himself  up  into  a  stiff  coil,  with 
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his  bead  well  hidden  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  no  persua- 
sion could  induce  him  to  put  his  head  out  again. 

Cuddapah^  January  9th, — We  came  up  here  yesterday 
to  be  present  al  a  f$te  given  by  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Cuddapah  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
railway  as  far  as  their  town.  We  left  Madras  at  10  a.m.. 
and  arrived  here  a  little  after  four,  the  distance  being 
about  160  miles.  We  went  as  far  as  the  Naggery  Hills, 
or  that  part  of  the  X.W.  line  which  I  opened  in  '61. 
From  thence  it  was  a  n<  mtry  to  me,  and  the  asp 

was  peculiar,  if  not  pretty.  We  ran  along  a  narrow 
valley,  with  bare  hills  on  each  side,  the  rock-  of  which 
took  very  fantastic  forms,  while  the  valley  was  rich  and 
well  cultivated.  When  we  got  to  Cuddapah  we  were 
received  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  and  a  crowd 
of  natives  ;  were  placed  in  carriages,  and  taken  off  to  the 
Collector's  house, while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  accom- 
modated in  tents.     We  rested  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for 

peal  dinner  given  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  Cudda- 
pah. This  took  place  in  the  verandah  of  a  house  not  far 
from  the  Collector's,  and  was  rather  a  tedious  affair. 
Nearly  a  hundred  guests  Bat  down  to  dinner  all  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  of  Cuddapah,  together  with  a  large  party 
from  Madia-.  (Tone  of  the  natives  dined  with  us,  hut 
after  dinner  a  body  of  them  came  in  with  an  address, 
which  they  read.  I  gave  a  written  answer,  which,  after 
1  had  read  it,  was  freely  translated  into  Telugu  by  one  of 
the  civilians.  Then  we  had  some  toasts  and  -peed, 
and  then  followed  firework-,  for  which  we  adjourned  f<>  a 
verandah  at  the  other  side  of  the  same  houi  This  was 
really  the  best  part  <A'  the  evening's  amusements  ;  the  fire- 
works W<  d.  and    all    tin  work   and    torchlight 

tes  are,  to  my  mind,  peculiarly  effective  in  this 
country,  owing  to  tl  e  very  picturesque  groups  ofnal  -•  9, 
in  their  many-coloured  do  .  which  they  illuminate. 
When  the  fireworks  \\  :pended,  dancing  commenced; 
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here,  however,  as  the  1 

and   unelastic,  thi 

may  supp 

Tuesday  we  were  all  tir<         I  had  to  hoi 

durbar  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 

round  the  town.     All   the  compound 

magnificent   mango  trees,  which,  in  their  wild   - 

certainly  the  handsomest  trees  in  I  >und  •■ 

clean,  the  crops  good,  and  th< 

about  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place,  but  the  hills 

the  distance  were  very  bare  and  brown. 

there  was  another  dance — a  sort  of  Bmall-ecaL 

tion  of  the  ball  of  the  night  before;  but 

little  after  twelve.    OnWednesdayl  went  in  the  morni 

to  visit  the  mission  school.     The  gii  1  to  b 

taught,  as  they  were  under  the  immediate  - 

of  the  missionary's  wife  ;  but  a-  t<>  the  boys,  it  seemed 

me  that  they  suffered  from  the  mixture  of  missionary  and 

schoolmaster,    the    duties    of    the    mission    tak     _     the 

schoolmaster    away    too    often    from    the    -       ol.       We 

started  at  twelve   on  our  return  home,   having.     -    all 

agreed,  had  a  very  pleasant  trip. 

To  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

Guindy,  January  11,  IB 

jly  dear  Sir  Charles, — I  am  sorry  to  see  from  y 
letter  to  me,  which  I  received  yesterday,  that  your  fall 
has  damaged  you  more  than  I  anticipated.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  by  this  time  you  are  all  right  again.  I  came 
down  yesterday  from  Cuddapah,  about  100  mile-  from 
Madras  on  the  north-west  line  of  railway.  I  was  asked 
by  the  natives  to  be  present  at  an  exhibition  of  firework*, 
and  they  gave  a  dinner  and  a  baU  to  a  party  of  nearly 
100.  I  was  well  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
paying  a  visit  to  this,  which  is  one  of  the  '  ceded  dis- 
tricts/    I  had  seen  the  other  two  in  '63. 
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Tlic  line  taken  by  the  rail  did  not  seem  promising;  it 
ran  for  LOO  miles  in  a  narrow  valley  between  two  ran 
of  very  bare  bills,  but  opened  out  near  the  town  itself, 
and  the  level  portion  seemed  very  well  cultivated.  The 
Collector  brought  before  me  Beveral  of  the  merchants  and 
ryots,  all  apparently  well-to-do.  Eere,  however,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  if  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  assessment  or 
rent  is  very  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Collector  submitted  a  plan  for  a  branch  railway 
which  he  toM  me  the  native  capitalists  were  anxious  to 
undertake.  1  gave  him  every  encouragement;  but  I 
warned  him  not  to  allow  himself  or  the  Datives  to  be 
deluded  into  constructing  a  locomotive  line,  at  a  heavy 
cost,  when  a  line  worked  by  bullocks  would  answer  every 
purpose.  The  promoters  of  the  line  to  Conjeveram,  which 
is  visited  by  three  or  lour  thousand  pilgrims  annually, 
haw  found  that  the  rolling  stock  required  to  work  an 

casional  flood  of  traffic  swallows  up  all  profit-.  It  is 
very  difficult,  however,  to  induce  an  engineer  to  calculate 
quietly  the  cost  of  working  a  line  of  rail;  he  is  always 
looking  forward  to  an  enhancement  of  traffic,  which  is 
pretty  sure  to  take  place  in  England,  but  which  looms 
but  vaguely  in  the  far  distance  here. 

We  have  just  had  an  outbreak  in  the  north  among  the 
Khonds,  but  have  put  it  down  by  the  police.  I  will  not 
shock  y<>u  by  using  the  terms  fire  and  sword,  but  in 
dealing  with  sai  any  excess  of  lenity  is  looked  upon 
by  them  as  an  evidence  of  weakness.  1  am  very  glad 
that  we  are  far  enough  away  from  the  Exeter  Hall 
fanatic-.  .»r  they  might  propose  to  me  to  hang  my  actn  . 
useful  police  officers,  a-  they  seem  inclined  t<>  do  t<>  Eyre 

it  Jamaica. 

5  >ura  very  truly, 

W.   I). 


vol..   II.  i.  i. 
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To  Sit  Charh     Wood* 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, —  I  am  a  few  daj 

announcing  your  n         I  I  am  afraid  tl. 

has  been  productive  of  d  -  than 

ticipated.     I  trust    thai  the  relief  whirl)  sere^ion  f; 
business  will  give  you,  and  the  absen<  thai   n 

Btrain  which  the  management  of  such  b 
must  necessarily  a         n,  will  Bel  you  rij         gain  ii 
month  or  s<  >. 

I  cannot  close  my  correspondence  with  yon  without 
thanking  you  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  meduri 
my  Indian  career.     I  believe  that,  m  my  i  ponden 

with  you,  I  may  have  often  expressed  my  opinioi 
strongly,  but  my  object  was  to  let  you  know  what  th< 
opinions  were,  without  any  disguise,  leaving  it   t'<  to 

judge  of  their  correctness,  and  being  quite  prepared  to 
find  that  your  views  and  mine  differed;  but  being  in  no 
respect  desirous  to  maintain  my  own  opinions  in  opposition 
to  yours. 

I  leave  this  in  about  six  weeks,  but  as  I  stop  to  havi 
look  at   the  Suez  Canal,  and  also  at  the  works  at  Malta 
and  Gibraltar,  I  shall  not  be  in  En  aland  before  the  end 
of  May.     Trusting  to  see  you  in  good  health  in  a  f 
months,  believe  me,  Yours  very  truly. 

W.  D. 
Extract  from  Journal. 

Guindy,  March  12.  186 

Dearest  M ,  — On  Friday  I  received  visitors  here — 

my  last  Guindy  reception,  probably,  as  we  are  thinking 
of  going  down  to  Madras  on  the  20th,  and  taking  up  i 
abode  there  till  our  departure.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
'  march  of  intellect,'  which  made  its  appearance  on  Satur- 
day :  the  original  was  printed  on  a  common  invitation 
card  : — 


M  U10METAN    IW  H'.\  WON    i"    LADIES 

*  The  Committee  of  Management  for  the  Entertaiuin< 

to  be  given  by  the  Mohammedan  Community  to  bis   E 

cellency  Sir  W,  T.  Denison,  K.<  LB  ,  ( ■  >vernor  of  Madi 

and  for  the  presentation  of  a  farewell  address  previous  to 

His  Excelli  leparture,  request  the  honor  of  Lady 

Denison  and  Miss  Denison's  company  at  ;i   Dinner  and 

Nautch,  at   the   gardens  of  Azeez-ool-Moolk   Bahadoor, 

Graemes  Road, at 7^  p.m., on  Satin- Jay  the  24th of  Mar< 

L866. 

Suksaun  OOD  l  >owlab   Bahadoor, 

S  //• 

l)o  not  these  nam.-  rather  savour  of  the  'Arabian 
an  evening  entertainmenl  in  the  gardens  of  a 
man  bearing  such  a  name!  but  the  'march  of  intellect' 
lies  in  Mahometans  inviting  ladies!  The  next  step  will  be 
when  they  bring  their  own  ladies  to  meet  us;  and  I  think 
that  will  come,  in  time,  though  they  arc  a  good  way  off  it 
:  and  even  now  there  was  a  curious  little  etiquette 
about  our  invitation.     A  deputation  of  these  Mahometans 

came  in  person  on  Saturday  to  invite  W to  this 

but   they  could   not  couple  L *s  and  my  invitat 

with  bis:  it  would  have  been  decidedly  improper  to  m 
tion  our  names  in  public!  so  we  had  to  I"'  asked,  as  you 
parately. 

This        .  as  it  was  the  last,  so  was  it  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  of  the  festival  'tomashas'  which  we  attended 
m  India.     At  the  hour  appointed,  we  drove  through  I 
illuminated  garden  of  Azeez-ool-Moolk,  and  drew  up  in 
front  of  a  wide,  open  verandah,  brilliantly  lighted, 
effect  of  the  lights  being  heightened  by  their  being  inl 
mingled  with  suspended  globular  mi 

Upon  tliis  verandah  sto<  >d  <  >ui    b<  «ts,  mas* 
on  either  ride  of  the  central 
dressed  in  whit  I  turbaiu 

and  there  might 

i  i 
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a >louj        We  were  conducted  up  th< 
space  in  the  back  pari  of  the  verandah,  on  which 
placed  -' »f.i-  for  thi   I  traenl  I [ouse  party  and 

principal  guest*  ;    all  the  chief  i  -.  mil 

civil,  being  also  im  ited  ;  and  here  the  la 
Beated,  while  the  address  of  the  Mahom  tmmunit] 

Madras  was  presented.     In  this,  as  well  ai  in  most  otl 
documents  of  the  kind,  the  Mahomets  tobrinf 

\ic\v  the  difference  between  their  own  nati<  the  Hin- 

doos, of"  whom  they  were  once  the  conquerors.    W* 
too  apt  to  take  no  account  whatever  of  this  distin 
and  toconfound  them  altogether, when  them, 

under  the  one   general  term  of  'natives:     wrongly,  1 
think;  for,  after  all,  the  distinction  is  founded  in  l; 
and  we   unnecessarily  wound   their  feelings    by  ign 
ing  it.     After  the  presentation  of  the  addn   -. 
cceded  to  dinner,  in  a  temporary  en 
the    verandah.     Old   Azeez-ool-Moolk  conducte  I     I. 
Denison  to  dinner,  while  his  Bon,  Nazim  Jung,  who 
active,  rather  intriguing  man,  a  sort  of  politician  in  his 
way,   and  the  presiding  genius  of  the  present  entertain- 
ment, marshalled  me  in.     These   two,  and  a  few  i 
other  leading  Mahometans,   sat   down  to  table  with  us, 
but  partook  of  nothing,  throughout  the  repast,  but  a  little 
fruit,  or  a  biscuit.     The  dinner  itself  was  served  in  the 
European  style,  and  was  rather  a  tedious  affair.     After 
was  concluded,  we   were  conducted  to  the  part  of  the 
building  in  which  the  ;  nautch  '  was  to  take  place,  and  in 
front  of  which,  to  begin  with,  some  brilliant  fireworks 
were  exhibited.     This  nautch  was  to  be  marked  by  I 
introduction  of   a   dance,    which   is    only  performed    on 
special  occasions,  and  which  is  much  prettier  than   I 
ordinary  '  nautch/    Eight  dancing-girls,  all  dressed  alike, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  each  holding  one  of 
a  cluster  of  eight  ropes,  which  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  ;  and  then,  with   a  slow  and  graceful  movement. 
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passed  to  and  fix),  in  and  out,  in  such  a  manner  as,  by  this 
movement  only,  to  twist  the  eight  ropes  into  a  regular 
plait  through  their  whole  Length,  and  then  to  untwist  them, 
the  whole  being  done  by  the  dance  figure  only,  without  any 
further  application  of  the  hands.  These  dancers  were, 
of  course,  the  only  native  females  that  appeared;  but, 
on  some  enquiry  being  made  about  the  ladies  of  the 
families  of  our  hosts,  we  were  told,  by  an  European  con- 
versant with  Eastern  manners,  that  they  were  Bure  to  be 
all  looking  on,  somewhere:  probably  in  carriages  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  building.  In  point  of  fact,  though  the 
jtern  lady  objects  to  being  seen  (and  the  objection  ap- 
parently is  more  on  her  own  part  than  on  that  of  her  lord 
and  master)  ahe  has  a  great  notion  of  seeing  ;  and  generally, 
contrives  to  get  her  share  of  any  sight  or  festival  that 
may  be  going  on,  in  this  sort  of  invisible  way.  Our  part 
of  the  entertainment  ended  with  the  above-described 
dance,  ami  we  took  our  leave  on  its  conclusion ;  all  the 
European  guests,  1  believe,  shortly  following  our  example. 

/  i  Sir  Rodi  rick  Afurchison. 

M.i.Iim,.    Maivh    lL\    U 

My  dear  Sir  Roderick, — Another  fortnight  will  Bee  me 
on  the  eve  of  embarkation  for  England.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, lose  the  opportunity  of  answering  your  last  letter, 
and  of  congratulating  you  upon  the  tardy  acknowledg- 
ment of  the   position   which  you  hold   in  the  scientific 

►rid.     Better  late  than  never,  however, 

1  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  geological  questions  in  a 
letter;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  pretend  t«»  deal  with  such 
matter-;  they  come  before  me  onlj  occasionally,  and  I 
ask  for  explanations  from  those  who  know  more  than 
myself.  To  tell  you,  however,  the  honest  truth,  I 
little  satisfaction  from  the  books  I  refer  to.  I  am  quite 
siek  of  the  term  'philosophy  of  causation;1  ami 
'philosophy1  occasionally  stinks  in  my  nostrils,  when  1  - 
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how  the  term  ia  abu 

lover  of  wisdom  or  science,    when,  in   point 

I  hifl  best  i"  n  rice  ridiculous  by  thi 

ill  digested  ■  hypoti 

like  young  birds  in  n  nest,  <  »pen  I  heii  moul 
•ill  thai   i-  offered  them. 

I    have   read  your  Birmingham  I 

prepared  to  maintain  the  correctness  of  y< 
magnitude  <>f  the  forces  which  have  been  ad 
erusl  of  the  earth.     Why   Lyell  and  othe         >uld  in* 
upon  small  forces   and  an   infinity  of  time,  when  I 
might  jusl   as  well  draw  upon  the   hank  of  force. 
measure  the;  amount  of  their  draft  by  the  effeel  requii 
to  be  produced,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
dence  before  our  eyes  -how-  every  gradation  of 
from  that  which  disintegrates  a  bit  of -and--  that 

which  heaves  up  thousands  of  square  mi    3     !    r  my  part 
I  am  more  puzzled  to  account  for  the  small  forces  tl 
the  large.     lean  imagine  an  enormous  meridional  fo 
sufficient  to  lift  up  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  And 
but  I  cannot  comprehend,  either  upon  LyelTs  theory  or 
yours,  the  mode  in  which  the  small  contortions  are  ma 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  new  gneiss  of  India ;  or  how  I 
crystalline  limestone,  described   in    a  former  letter.  •_ 
rolled  up  into  such  a  peculiar  form.     However,  this  we 
will  talk  about  before  long.     I  have   a  fancy — I  won't 
call  it  either  theory  or  hypothesis — that  the  world  will 
come  to  an  end  before  we  work  out  our  coal-field-.     I 
base  my  fancy  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  population.    It 
seems  to  me  that  in  two  hundred  years  we  shall  hardly 
have  standing  room.     Even  at  present  we  in  England  do 
not  feed  above  one-half  of  our  population  :  that  is,  we  do 
not   supply  bread  and  meat  to   more  than  ten   of    our 
twenty  millions.     What  shall  we    do  when  the  twenty 
millions  become  forty  ?     However,  the  world  will,  in  all 
probability,  last  my  time,  and  that  of  my  children,  so  I 
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Deed  not  trouble  myself  about  it-  future,  but  look  to  my 
own,  n<>t  here,  but  hereafter.  It  Lb  eat  comfort  to 
me   to  find  thai  the    '  so  call  d  '    di  ience 

strengthen  rather  than  disturb  my  faith, 

I  am  reading  Paknrave's  '  Arabia:'  I  Is  more  with 

the  men  than  the  country  they  inhabit.  I  can  back  up  his 
assertion  as  to  the  fatuity  of  the  Mahometans,  and  the  curse 
of  their  system  of  Fatalism.    Trustin  pou  in  June, 

believe  me,  5Toun  truly, 

W.  D. 

Eere  must  close  our  epistolary  recollections  of  Madras. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  Mahometan  /2te,  abov( 
March  24,  L866,  1  received  a  telegram  announcing  the 
arrival  of  my  success or,  Lord  Napier,  at  dalle.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  I.  for  the  last  time,  conferred 
degrees  at  the  annual  commemoration  of  the  Madras 
University.  On  Monday,  March  26,  my  wife  had  a  farewell 
reception  in  the  grounds  of  the  Government  Bouse,  at 
Madras,  and  I  embraced  the  same  opportunity  of  taking 
leave  of  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances,  rather  than 
encounter  the  more  formal  ceremony  of  a  farewell  lev( 

Lord  Napier  arrived  on  Tuesday  March  27.     Bis  com- 
mission was  SO  worded  as  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of 
my 'death,  resignation,  or  departure;'  and  L  had.  tin 
f<>re.  on  that  morning,  previous  to  his  arrival,  gone  down 
to  the  Council,  and  there  tendered  my  resignation  of  the 

vernment,  so  that  there  might   be  no  objection  to  his 
installation  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

On  Wednesday,  March  28,  we  Bailed  for  England,  and, 
though  the  reception  on  the  previous  Monday  had  hx 
the         risible    parting   with  our   Madras  friend-,   their 
kindness  did  not  allow  it   to  be  the  real  one.     All  tl. 
who  had.  either  from  official  position,  or  any  otln 
cumstance,  been  more  intimately  connected  with  us,  w< 
with  their  Families,  waiting  on  the  pier  to  Bend  us  off  with 
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their  kindly  good  v.  i  ha  and  warm-1  .«•)]-.  mi'I 

their  hearty  cheer,  accompanying  the  p 
the  Lasl  sound  we  heard  lefl  the  short 

1 1   is  b   blessed  thing  to  return  to  ou 
after  a  long  absence,  and  to  find, 

to  greel  i  tends  who  had  i  '1  our  places  in 

their  hearts  to  be  otherwise  filled  up ;  but  I  i  finish 

this  record  of  the  twenty  years'  absence  from 
out  thankfully  acknowledging  that  thej 
been  by  no  mean-  the  least  happy  of 
Many  an  enduring  friendship  has  begun  in  them  ;  man] 
kindness  been   received  ;  many  a  blessing  enjoyed   I 
will  ever  remain  in  grateful  remembrance;  and  w< 
not  for  the  impossibility  of  having  tv  pli- 

cations of  the   same  work,    I  would  willingly  dedic 
these  closing  lines,  at  least,  to  the  many  friend-  made  in 
Australia  and  in  India,  who  will  never  lose  their  hold 
upon  our  hearts,  and  to  whom  these  pages  may  occ 
ally  recal  some  past  scenes  of  pleasant  intercoms 
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CONCl  l   DINCJ    UI.M  iRKS. 


Among  the  Bubjects  brought  forward  in  the  foregoing 
portions  of  this  work  are  one  or  two  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  bo  much  importance  thai  I  cannot  bul  sub- 
join a  few  remarks  on  them  in  conclusion,  by  way  of 
moral  to  my  tale,  and  in  order  to  show  how  far  the 
opinions  1  expressed  al  the  time  when  they  \\rw>  first 
forced  on  my  notice  have  been  illustrated  and  bona.'  out 
by  subsequent  and  still  existing  tacts.  These  subjects  are, 
first,  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country;  and,  secondly,  the  state  and  prospects  of  our 

Indian  native  army. 

Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  I  lefl  Australia,  and 
fifteen  years  since  I  was  made  an  unwilling  instrument 
in  working  out  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  government 
of  the  Australian  colonies.  A  period  bo  short  as  this  is 
but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  life  of  a  country;  it  may, 
however,  show  evidence  of  tendencies  on  the  part  of  a 
people  or  of  its  Government  to  carry  out  in  action  certain 
political  fancies  or  hypotheses,  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
character  and  happiness  of  the  people  maybe  stron 
marked  either  for  good  or  for  evil  I  have  said  ah 
'a  people  or  it-  Government.1     I  am  by  no  mean-,  horn 

r.  disp    -       to   limit  the  tendency  to  work  out  political 

theories  to  the  people  and  the  ( ;■  wernments  of  the  colonies. 
The  changes  which  were  asked  for  by  -<»m<'  of  the 
colonies  were  thrust  upon  others;  all,  whether  in  a  state 
<A'  infancy  or  incipient  manhood,  were  treated  alik< 
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e  told    to  manufactu  nstitutioni  for  tb  i 

and  these  specimen!  of  conBtructi\ 
by  ili«  (  •     ommenl  of  I  I  with  bo  little  question 

rema]  l<.  with  bo  little  I 
probable,   action   upon    the    I 
mother  country,  as  would  almoel  lead  to  the  suppo* 
thai  tlie  object  was  to  give  to  these  ini 
in    constitution-makin  bich    might   induce    them 

think  thai  they  were  of  full  age  and  capa* 
their  own  matters,  and  to  Bel  up  In  m- 

seh  i 

The  impression  created  upon  my  mind  was,  as  will  be 

u  by  mure  than  one  of  my  letter-  to  the  E 
State,  that  a  feeling  was  creeping  up  in  England  that  the 
colonies  were  expensive  encumbranc         This  I  did  my 
best  to  combat.     I  felt  certain  that  the  pres 
out  of  the  sj »read  of  our  colonial  system,  and  t 
of  our   nominal   empire,   added    largely   to   our   actual 
strength,  as  well  as  to  our  political  importance  ■ 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  a  feeling  of  the  kind 
got  possession  of  the  public  mind,  bidding  fair  to  prod 
results   as   injurious   to   England    as   those   which   w 
brought  about  by  a  similar  feeling  of  petty  economy  just 
about  a  century  ago. 

The  Government  in  17G9  strove  to  make  the  colonies 
contribute  towards  the  general  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  asserted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  on 
these  dependencies.  It  had  courage  enough  to  maintain 
its  opinion  by  the  sword,  and  was  only  convinced,  after 
a  struggle  which  lasted  several  years — which  cost  many 
millions  more  than  we  coidd  ever  have  drawn  from  the 
colonies  had  we  been  successful,  and  thousands  of  lives 
which  we  could  ill  spare — that  it  had  acted,  both  economi- 
cally and  politically,  most  foolishly,  sowing  the  wind 
which  had  produced  the  whirlwind,  changing  those  who 
were  friends  and  relatives  into  bitter  enemies. 
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There  is  now  a  similar  economical  outcry.  The  colonies, 
it  is  Baid,  oughl  bo  defend  themselves;  they  have  no  righl 
to  call  upon  England,  the  parent  state,  their  mother 
country,  for  aid  and  assistance  when  Miry  are  attacked, 
whether  tin  attack  be  the  consequence  of  anj  anion  on 
the  pari  of  the  colonies,  or  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern 
incut  of  I  ind  ;  and  when  the  colonies  claim  to  be 
considered  as  brethren,  as  children  of  one  common  parent ; 
when  they  (which  they  do  unanimously)  express  an  anxious 
desire  to  maintain  their  connection  with  a  country  which 
they  term  their  home,  they  are  t<>M  by  the  penny-m 
and  pound-foolish  political  economists  that  these  feelings 
of  affection  ought  not  to  influence  them,  that  they  are  of 
full  age  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves,  and  that  a-  booh 
;i-  they  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  manhood,  they 
should  cast  oil' the  ties  which   bind  them  to  their  pa- 

rentSj  act  without  any    reference   to  the  views  and  wis] 

of  those   who   have   nurtured   and   brought    them   up, 

and   think   only  of  themselves.      It    is  a   (anions  circum- 
stance-   that,    while    a    century    ago    we   were    anxious    to 

retain  our  children  under  our  control,  and  spent  blood 
and  treasure  in  the  effort  to  do  bo;  now,  when   th< 
children  pray  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  family  name, 
are  anxious  to  turn  them  out  of  doors.     The  Bame  paltry 
spirit  of  economy  which  made  us  act  bo  foolishly  a  centurj 

■  is  now  working,  though  in  a  different  and  more 
cowardly  manner,  to  produce  the  Bame  results — the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire. 

Let  us,  however,  enquire  whether  there  arc  any  Bound 

-  why  we   should   grudge   the   outlay  of 
the  few  thousands  of  pounds  which  the  colonics  (properly 

BO  called)  008t  US  annually. 

Are  we    povcrty-M  rickeii  ?      So    far    are   we    from   this, 

that,  while  in  1  8  16  the  difference  between  the  ino  ad 

expenditure  of  the  people,  making  the  annual  addition  to 
the  capita]  of  the  country,  was  twenty  million-,  now,  in 
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.'.».  i  In-  very  differ  i  ■    i  by  wnn  int 

to   1 50  millions,  and  ed  by  all  not  to  !• 

than  1 00  millions  per  annum. 
small  portion  of  this  accumulation  of  wealth  to  mai 

bate  of  i  h  .  hich  insi 

in  every  corner  of  tin;  globe,  whic 
ships  assistance  and  protection  Ionia]  :  ur, 

instead  of  the  cold  treatment  of  a  neutral,  or,  it  maj 
the  active  enmity  of  a  competitor  in  trade  and  i 
tur< 

If  an   individual  is  wise  in   inv< 
purchase  of  an  annuity  for  his  support  v.' 
infirmity  renders  him  incapable  of  helping  himself,  bud 
a  nation  would  act  still  more  wisely  in  expending  a  p    - 
tion  of  its  capital  in  maintaining  a  Btate  of  things  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  insure  a  perpetuity  of  the  si       gth 
of  manhood,  and  to  guarantee  the  presence  of  lo\  inir  and 
affectionate  children  in  every  part  of  the  world  win 
flag  can  fly. 

But  in  truth  it  is  not  in  the  absence  of  means  that  this 
outcry  against  the  expense  of  maintaining  our  color  - 
has  its  origin  ;  it  is  due  to  that  superfluity  of  wealth  which 
generates  an  intensity  of  selfishne-s — an  insatiable  ap 
tite  for  accumulation,  a  greed  for  gain,  which  looks  U] 
every  halfpenny  expended  in  a  maimer  not  reproductive 
of  money  as  lost  to  its  possessor. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  no  visions  of  a  paltry  saving  of 
expense  will  induce  the  Government  to  adopt  such  a 
suicidal  policy  as  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
advocates  of  economy  ;  that  it  will  regard  the  colonic- 
integral  portions  of  an  empire  destined  to  embrace  within 
its  limits  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  should  be  added  to.  strengthened,  and 
developed  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  certainty  that  even- 
such  addition  or  development  is  a  source  of  strength 
instead  of  weakness — of  practical  economy,  as  contrasted 
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with  thai  penuriousness  which  Looks  merely  to  the  accu 
mulatioo  of  wealth,  and  oot  to  it-  employment  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  welfere  and  happiness  ofoth 

State  of  Indian  Native  Ajuiy     1869. 

Nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since  T  lefl  India,  and 
upwards  <»('  eight  years  since  I  addressed  to  Lord  Canning 
the  memorandum  upon  the  re  isation  of  the  native 

army,  which  I  afterwards  forwarded,  with  bis  lordship's 
remarks  and  my  comments,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  of 

winch    a    Copy    will     be    found    in    vol.    ii.,    p 

What  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  this  so-called  re 
organisation   upon  the  discipline   and   efficiency  of  the 
native  army  up  to  the  present  dat< 

The  effect,  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  gone,  is  in 
every  way  injurious;  the  Dative  army  is  Less  efficient  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  is  steadily  deteriorating  This,  be  it 
remembered,  is  not  an  opinion,  but  a  fact:  it  is  testified 
to  by  officers  of  all  the  three  Presidencies,  speaking 
from  their  own  experience  of  the  change  of  tone  and 
feeling  among  the  officers  and  i  ten  of  the  regiments  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  repeating  the  statements  of 
officers  with  whom  they  have  been  thrown  in  contact  on 
duty,  as  to  the  state  of  other  regiments. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  is  merely  the  ordinary 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  of  men  with  a  change  of 
which  they  have  not  yet  reaped  the  anticipated  benefit  ; 
and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  advocates  for  the 
change  will  a— tat  that  the  existing  evil  condition  of  things 
is  the  nee  msequence  of  the  change  <  >f  system,  and 

has  been  foi  and  provided  for,  i  aid 

be  expected  to   produce  its  full   benefit   in 

iod  as  has  elapsed  since  the  change  was  commi 
1 .      us,  thei  i  a  little  more  inl 

whether  the  evils  of  which  the  of!  iplain  are  m< 

petty,  temporary  inconv<  .  which  will, 
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rlie  away, and  from  the  dead  root*  of  which  will 
efficiency  and  economy,  the  lattei   of  which,  by  the 

was  1  it -1<  1  nut   as  the  imnu  dinU    result   of  th< 

ranisation  ;  or  whether  i  hey  ai e  not  tin-  in< 
of  the  oew  system,  which,  erroneous   in   principle,   I 
been  made  more  actively  injurious  by  the  mode  in  whi< 
ii  haa  been  carried  into  effeci . 

\\'li;ii.  then,  has  been  the  action  upon  the  i 
( .nicer.-,  as  a  body  ? 

They  complain  thai   they  are  I  in  miml    . 

maintain  a  mess,  or  to  act  collectively  ocia] 

that  they  are,  therefore,  obliged  to   decline  invit 
which  they  receive,  as  a  body,  from  th<  re  of  E 

pean  regiments,  quartered  in  the  same  cantonmi 
they  cannot  make  any  return  to  .such  civilities.      From 
thisarises,  necessarily,  a  feeling  of  di  with  the 

service  among  the  officers   of  the  native  regimi  ud 

something  allied  to  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  offi< 
the  British  regiments,  the  joint  effect  of  the  two  b< 
want  of  harmony  between  the  service.-,  which  is  gradually 
drawing  them  farther  apart,  lessening,  in  all  probabilil 
the  disposition  of  officers  in  the  British  regiment- 
in  the  native  regiments,  and  most  certainly  injuring  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  as  a  body. 

Next,  as  to  the   action  upon  European   officers  indi- 
vidually, and  their  relation  with  the  regiment  to  which 
they  are  attached.     This  last,  according  to  the  present 
system,  is  merely  a  matter  of  chance,  or  favouritism  :  : 
in  no  way,   as  heretofore,   a  matter   of   selection.     An 
officer  now  belongs  to   the  so-called  Staff  Corps  :  he  is 
not  known  as  belonging  to  any  regiment  ;  lie  doe 
share,  necessarily,  in  the  credit  which  the  regiment  1 
obtained  from   its  previous  service  ;  he  has  no  esprit 
corps,  for  he  has  no  body  of  which  he  can  feel  that  he 
forms  a  part.    He  belongs  to  the  Staff  Corps,  it  is  tri 
but  this  is  a   body  without   a  soul,  or,  rather,   it  is 
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empty  name,  meaning  nothing.  All  other  bodies  in  which 
promotion  is  dependent  on  seniority  -such  as  the  Anil 
jery,  the  Engineers,  and  the  old  Staff  Corps  which  served 
with  distinction  during  the  Peninsular  War — have  a  proud 
reality  :  the  credit  whichis  gained  by  each  officer  or  man 
becomes  the  property  of  the  corps,  and  is  reflected  upon 
each  individual  belonging  to  it  I  may  say  also  that  each 
individual  suffers  from  tlui  misconduct  of  a  member  of 
the  corps,  and  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  the 
character  of  the  body. 

[g  this  the  case  with   the  Indian  StafT  Corps?     No; 
most  certainly  not  I    The  praise  which  officers  may  gain, 
while  Berving  with  a  native  regiment,  may  belong  to  them 
individually,  or  may   be    shared  with  the   regiment    to 
which  they  arc  but  temporarily  attached,  but   none  of  it 
is  credited  to  the  'Staff  Corps.1     But  are  they  likely  to 
any  credit?  or,  rather,  are  thej  entitled  to  any?  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  organisation  of  the  body; 
they  have  not  raised  it,  or  disciplined  it;  they  are  merely 
attached  to  it  fora  time — can  hardly  be  said  to  lead  their 
men    into   action,   for   they   are    mounted   officers  with 
infantry,  they  do  not  6ght  alongside  of  them.    The  credit, 
if  there  is  ever  likely  to  be  any  credit  with  such  an  organi 
Bation,  belongs  to  the  native  officers,  who  march  and  fight 
with  their  men,  who  are  identified  with    them,  and  to 
whom,  in  the  scheme  worked  out  by  the  Government,  no 
prospeel  of  promotion  or  honour  is  held  out     What   is 
the  change  in  the  relation  between  the  European  offi 
and   the   men  serving    under   him?     Formerly  he   was 
responsible  for  their  appearance  and  efficiency,  but   the 
responsibility  is  now  transferred  to  the  native  offio  r    The 
effect  of  this  is,  naturally,  to  separate  th    I 
more  and  more  from  the  natives  whom  he  commands, 
prive  him  of  the  interest  which  he  used  to  take  in 
du(  aeh  individual  of  i  ,1,,. 

Boldicrs  careless  <>t'  In-  appi  mi,  whi< 
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ctical  effect   upon  their  corafi  >i t  or  well  I 
native  officer,  to  whom  the  responsibility  of  tl 
of  the  regiment   has  been  I 
from  him,  while  be  h  hope  of  reward  ;  be  ii  m 

moreefficient,  and  has  more  power  of  doing   harm,  while 

he  has  less  inducement  to  remain  faithful  to  his  colo 
or  contenl  with  his  position.     It  will,  possibly,    be 
thai  the  absence  of  fellow  feeling  b  I 
their  European  officers  will  be  more  than   compen 
for  by   the  closer  connection  between  them  and  th< 
fellow-countrymen,  the  native  officers.     I  will  not  all 
to  the  risk  to  our  dominion  in  India  arising  out  of  such  a 
transference  of  confidence  from   the  European   I 
Asiatic  officer,  should  it  take  place  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  e 
that  as   yet  it  has  not  taken  place.     All   the  accounts 
received  from  India,  at  all  events  all  the  ao  ed 

from  men  who  have  no  interest  in  putting  afals  ring 

upon  the  actual  state  of  thing-,  represent  the  du  organi- 
sation of  the  regiments  to  be  on  the  increase  ;  th> 
that  the  men  have  no  confidence  in  the  native  officers,  and 
these  latter  but  little  influence  over  the  men,  while 
general  feeling  of  indifference  and  dissatisfaction  prevails 
among  all — Europeans  as  well  as  natives — arising  out  of 
the  conviction  that  the  change  of  organisation  has  been 
the  source  of  a  variety  of  evils,  all  of  which  are  felt  and 
appreciated,  but  from  which  no  one  sees  a  way  to  escape. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Government,  thinking,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  case,  that,  with  the  power  to  deal  with  pro- 
fessional questions,  the  knowledge  and  capacity  to  treat 
them  aright  was  necessarily  united,  caught  hastily  at  the 
title  of  '  The  irregular  organisation*  and  attributed 
the  name  all  the  advantages  which  were  in  reality  due  to 
the  talent  and  energy  of  the  individuals  at  the  head  of  the 
irregular  regiments.  Bv  meddling  in  this  hasty  manner 
with  a  professional  question,  of  which  it  was  profoundly 
ignorant,    it    has    broken  up    and    disorganised    a  very 
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efficient  body  of  troops  in  the  Madras  army,  upon  which 
it  could  depend  fully;  while  it  has,  with  the  most  per- 
verse ingenuity,  deprived  itself  of  the  |)<>wcr  of  organising, 
in  case  of  necessity,  bodies  of  irregular  troops,  such  as, 
under  the  direction  of  men  like  Jacob,  Skinner,  and 
others,  did  good  service  in  former  campaigns. 
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I  wish  to  bring  more  clearly  before  my  brother  officers 
the  peculiar  p  ►sition  in  which  they  are  placed  with 
reference  to  their  duties  [n  India;  a  position  the  action 
of  which  upon  the  future  of  the  corps  few,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  seem  to  realise.  The  following  Btatemenl  of  the 
views  with  reference  to  I  institution  of  the  corps,  and 

the  character  of  its  duties,    which   1    pressed  upon   the 

»vern men t  of  India,  in  L863,  and  which  1  have  reite- 
rated during  the  year  jusl  pasl  to  the  Government  in 
England,  will  be  a  fitting  conclusion  to  these  volum< 

The  amalgamation  of  the  European  portion  of  the 
tro«»ps  of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  Queen*s 
army  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  very  simple  muter,  involv- 
ing merely  a  change  of  name;  it  has,  however,  been 
found  more  complex  in  it-  results  than  was  expected. 
A.s  regards  the  Engineers,  it  has  led  to  a  variety  of  com- 
plications, arising  oul  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  duties 
which  the  officers  are  called  upon  to  perform,  and  thi 
difficulties  have  kept  increasing  up  to  the  present  time. 

\  ery  soon  after  my  arrival  in  [ndia,  I  was  obliged  to 
enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  which,  having  been  reor  Ibj  LordDalhous 

had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  office]  igineers, 

as  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  persons  competent  l>v 
their  education  and  training  to  perform  properly  the 
duties  of  llie  ^\y\^  u  tmcnt. 

VOL    II.  l    l' 
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The  result   of  this  ch  i  make  t!  of 

practically  officers  of  the  Public  Wo 

anisation  of  the  corp  military  in  oai 

in  substance. 

I  brought  this  anomalous  state  of  things  under  th< 
sideration  of  the  ( ;"--  ernmenl   in  1  11 

the  injurious  consequences  which  must  n< 
from  this  sort   of  hybrid  constitution  ;  the  folio 
summary  of  the  statement  made  by  me  on  tl 

'The  military  organisation  of  the  corpe  oi   Bo;    I 
gineers  has  been  lost  sight  of  altogether.     The  milil 
duties  of  the  officers  have   either,  as  in  the  case 
Sappers,*  been   transferred  to  others,  or,  as  in  th< 
of  the  construction   and   repair   of  military  work-  and 
buildings,  been  merged  in  those  of  the  mixed  depai 
of  Fublio   Works,     which    is    composed   of  offio 
Engineers,  officers  of  different  regiments,  .and  civilia 

'One  of  the  results  of  this  mixture  of  civil  and  milifc 
duties    is    the    undue     enlargement     of    the    i 
Engineers,  tlie  strength  bein^  calculated  with  refe 
to  the   sum   total  of  its   duties  civil  and  military  :   the 
consequence  is  that  the  number  of  officers  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  military  wants  of  India. 

'  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  arrangement  has  not  v. 
economically  as  regards  the  outlay  of  money,  or  satisfac- 
torily as  regards  the  service  of  the  public  ;  but  whether 
economical  or  not,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  the 
system  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  under 
circumstances  as  they  exist  at  present. 

4  For  a  few  years  the  Indian  Engineers  might  continue 
to   officiate  in    their   present    anomalous    condition,  but 
gradually,    as    their     numbers     lessen     by    death    i 
retirements,  the  vacancies  even  in  the  higher  ranks  would 

*  The  Sappers  are  not  a  portion  of  the  corps  of  Engineers,  but  nre  under 

the  command  of  officers  detached  from  native  regiments,  or  from  1 
Corps. 
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have  to  be  filled  up  by  officers  from  England,  and  the 
English  and  Indian  systems  would  necessarily  come  into 
collision. 

1  If  we  suppose,  for  instance,  the  death  of  a  captain  of 
Engineers  in  charge  of  some  PublicWorks  district — there 
will  be  a  vacancy  in  the  department  which  will  have  to 
be  filled  up  by  some  competenl  officer,  and  there  will  be  b 
vacancy  in  the  corps  which  will  have  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  promotion  of  the  senior  subaltern,  and  this  senior 
subaltern  may  be  employed  id  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  vacancy  in  the  corps  will,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  to  be  filled  up  bv  an  officer  from  England. 

*  Now  the  officer  so  sent  out  will  not  be  able  to  Bpeak 
any  of  the  vernacular  languages;  In- may.  very  probably, 
be  unwilling,  at  his  time  of  lifi  .  i  immence  the  study  of 
a  new  language,  or,  if  willing  to  make  the  attempt,  he 
may  be  unable  to  attain  the  necessary  proficiency.  Be 
will,  however,  be  entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
his  rank,  and  if  he  cannot  qualify  himself  for  the  Public 
Works  Department,  he  will  be,  according  to  the  existing 
system,  a  supernumerary,  with  no  duties  to  perform.  This, 
which,  in  the  instance  quoted,  applies  only  to  a  single 
individual,  will  practically  be  the  case  with  an  increasing 
number  of  officers  until  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  breaks  down  altogether. 

*  The  simplest  mode  of  remedying  this  anomalous  state 
of  things,  and  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  which  must 

arily  in  a  few  years  arise  out  of  a  system  requiring 
the  officers  of  the  same  corps  to  be  paid  and  employed 
according  to  two  dill*  rent  rules,  would  be  that  of  restor- 
ing to  the  corps  of  Engineers  in  India  its  military  organi- 
sation, and  of  making  the  arrangements  there  harmonise 
with  those  which  regulate  th<  in    England  and 

the  ( !oloni< 

1  Under  such  istruction  and  n 

pair  of  all  military  works  and  buildings  would  1-         ed 

i  i 
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in  the  hands  of  the  i  >fficei  j  of  1  I 

military  duty  ;  while  the   1 1         menl   ol    I '  iblic   V\ 
would  !)'•  exclush ely  a  «  ••  i]  at/ 

This  arrangement,  which  would  have  had  I  I  of 

lessening  the   nominal   strength    of  a   military  body, 
of  requiring  the  organisation  of  a  fresh  civil  dep 
was,  as   might   be   imagined,    objected  to  by  both  I 
military   authorities   and     the    (i         iment — the   latl 
taking  Its  tone  from   its  military  advisers; 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition. 

It  must  be  understood  thai  in  India  tl  Q  >vemment 
is  obliged  to  construct  and  maintain  '///  the  roads  and 
bridges,  all  the  public  buildings,  all  the  work-  of  irrigation, 
great  and  small;  it  is  the  owner,  at  all  event- in  Madras,  of 
the  soil  of  the  country,  and  is  bound  to  act  as  landlord. 

While  I,  then,  in  my  capacity  of  landlord,  was  >us 

to  carry  out  large  works  of  irrigation  which  would  h 
been  a  most  profitable  investment  of  capital.  I  was  d 
by  complaints  on   the  part  of  the  General  Government 
of  the    expensive  organisation  of    the  department,    and 
was  unable  to  employ  an  officer  to  plan  these  profital 
undertakings,  because  the  whole  department  was  fully 
employed  upon  its  ordinary  duties  of  repairing  and  main- 
taining existing  works. 

Gradually,  however,  the  demand  for  a  larger  outlay 
upon  all  sorts  of  works,  both  military  and  civil,  became 
overpowering,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  *  !  m- 
ment  at  home  for  an  addition  to  the  number  of  officers  of 
Engineers.  It  was  proposed  to  add  two  battalions  to 
the  strength  of  the  corps  serving  in  India,  not  because  the 
existing  strength  of  the  corps  was  in  any  way  inadequate 
to  the  performance  of  its  military  duties,  but  because  the 
number  of  officers  was  not  sufficient  for  the  additional 
duties  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

Two  battalions  would  have  given  an  addition  of  about  80 
officers  of  all  ranks.     As  however,  this  number  could  not 
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be  collected  at  once,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  civilia 
in   the   subordinate    appointments,    and   gradually   the 
number  of  these  increased  till  it   i  seceded  that  of  the 
military  members  of  the  department. 

The  subject  was  brought  under  my  notice  early  in 
L869  in  a  peculiar  way,  1  am  an  old  Associate  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  was  appointed  in 
L 86 9  a  member  of  the  Council  of  thai  body.  In  this 
capacity  1  was  made  cognizant  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  in  India  by  the  complaints 
of  the  civil  officers,  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  In- 
stitution. The  ntlemen  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
position;  they  were  socially  in  a  lower  scale  than  the 
military  officers,  though  employed  upon  the  same  duti  . 
and  they  pressed  the  (Council  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  President,  naturally  enough,  made  a  reference  to  n  . 
as  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  relative  position 
i^i  the  military  and  civil  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  pressing  upon  the  Government  the  con- 
clusions I  had  arrived  at  in  L863,  which  had  been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  statements  made  of 
the  existing  condition  ^i'  the  department.  I  theref 
wrote  to  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  suggesting  the 
expediency  of  assimilating  the  duties  of  officeri  of  En- 
gineers in  India  to  ti.  >f  officers  of  the  same  r<>v\><  in 
England  and  the  (  krfonies;  of  retaining  the  purely  military 
animation,  which  enables  the  officers  of  Engineers  to 
act  as  an  integral  part  of  the  army  ;  and  of  proportioning 
the  strength  of  the  corps  to  the  military  work  which  the 
officers  are  called  upon  to  perform;  while  I  modified  to 

a  certain  extent  my  recommendation  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Public  Work-  Department,  by  propoe  that 
it  should  be  nised  upon  a  system  analogous  to  that 
of  the  'Ponts  et  Chaussees1  in  Franc 
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Furl  her  consideral 
mendations  which  have  b< 

<»l)\  iating  some  of  the  difficult  out  mili- 

tary organisation    of  the  department   (recommend 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  get  1  id  <>; 
stroj  ing   the  organisation),  have  i  it 

would  be  more  economical  in  ev<  ry 
advantage  of  the  corps  of  Engine  for  tl 

of  the   Public  Works   I  department,  I 
division  should  be  drawn  between  them;  that 
have  a  positive    military  organisation,  while  tl 
should  be  composed  of  officers  trained  specially  i'<>v  I 
Public  Works  Department  in  India,  should  look  to  that 
country  as  its  sole  field  of  labour,  Bhould  have  a  . 
nised  social  position  analogous  to  that  of  offic 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  be  entitled  to  all 
the  advantages  which  men  who  have  to  en 
risks  of  an  Indian  climate  have  a  right  to  es 
my  brother  officers  to  understand  that  my  principal  r 
for  advocating  such  a  change  of  system  as  that  alluded  to 
above,  is  the  conviction  that   an  attempt   to  maintain  * 
present   anomalous   organisation  of  the  corps  in   In 
would  in  a  few  years  have  the   effect  of  destroving  our 
efficiency  as  a  body.    By  it  we  are  practically  divided  in 
two  sections — one.  and  that  the  most  numerous,  k>     - 
India  as  its  principal  sphere  of  duty  ;  while  the  character 
of  that  duty,  and  the  mode  of  performing  it,  is  so  different 
from  that  which  prevails  elsewhere,  as  almost  to  unfit  an 
officer  trained  in  such  a  school  for  the  performance  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  his  position  in  England  and  the 
Colonies.     On  the  other  hand,  the  militarv  duties  in  India 
will  be  distributed  anions  such  a  very  small  section  of  the 
corps  as  to  deprive  the  majority  of  the  means  of  keeping 
up  their   knowledge    of   details    which    they  are  never 
called  upon  to  practise. 

It  is  quite  true  that  an  officer  who  has  acquired  some 
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knowledge  of  civil  engineering  is  in  many  respects  more 
efficient  as  a  military  engineer  than  one  who  has  not  had 
similar  advantages;  but  this  improvement  will  be  pnr- 
chasedat  too  high  a  price  if,  in  the  p  [uiringit, 

an  officer  ceases  to  !><•  a  & >ldier, 

1  must  now  bring  these  volumes  to  a  cl  I  have 

probably  sufficiently  wearied  the  patience  of  my  readers 
by  repetitions,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  incurred  the  re 
proach  of  harshness  and  presumption  by  the  strength  oi 
some  of  my  expressions ;  but  a  man  is  apt  to  express  him- 
self strongly  when  he  feels  Btrongly,  and  whatever  ob- 
jection may  be  taken  to  the  force  of  my  expressions,  they 
have,  at  all  events,  the  claim  to  be  the  utterances  of  one 
who  has  earnestly  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  corps  of 
which  he  has  been  so  many  years  a  member,  the  honour 
of  our  common  country,  and  the  welfare  of  those  porti< 
i>{'  ber  empire  with  which  it   has  been  his  lot  to  be  sp 

cially  conn.-. -led. 
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